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* As the Abridgment of the Philoſophical Tranſactions 


. © has been always deemed a ſingular Benefit to Literature, 


c whereby a vaſt Treaſure of it has been put into the Poſ- 


_ « ſeflion of many, who otherwiſe could never have had an 
Opportunity of obtaining it; ſo one of the uſefuleſt Pro- 
« jets that has ever been executed in favour of Chriſtiani- 


« ty, is this Epitome of the Boylean Lectures, which muſt 


© be allowed to be a Collection of the nobleſt Apologies for 


Natural and Revealed Religion that the World was at 
any time bleſt with. But with all their Excellencies it 


ny to tead, and of too great a Price for many to pure 
chaſe ; and I may add, ſome of them very difficult to 
be come at. There was ſtill therefore ſomething want 
ing to render them more univerſally ſerviceable, and dif- 
fuſe the advantages that may be reaped from them. 
Nothing could be done ſo conducive. to this purpoſe, as 


"A 


little, if any thing, to the real Weight of it.“ 
Vide the Works of the Learned, for Auguſt 1737, P. 82. 


cannot be denied, that they are too voluminous for ma- 


an Abſtract of theſe ineftimable Diſcourſes ; ſuch as this 

before us, where the Argument is ſuffered to retain its 

entire Force, and the Reduction is of thoſe things only, 
which, though they greatly adorn the Subject, contribute 
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; The I'n TRODU CTION. 


FI» not without feaſon that * Hiſtory has dis ' 
I been confidered as the light of ages, the depoſi 

- tory of events, the faithful evidence of Hah; a 
the ſource of prudence and good counſel, and the 
rule of conduct and manners. Confined without it to 
the bounds of the age and country wherein we live, 
and ſhut up within the narrow circle of ſuch branches 
of knowledge as are peculiar to us, and the limits of 
our own private reflections, we continue in a kind of 
infancy, which leaves us ſtrangers to the reſt of the 
world, and profoundly ignorant of all that has pre- 

ceded, or even now ſurrounds us. © What is the 
ſmall number of years, that make up the longeſt life, 
or what the extent of country which we are able to 
poſſeſs or travel over, but an imperceptible point in 
compariſon of the vaſt regions of the univerſe, and 


2 Hiftoria teſtis temporum, lux 
veritatis, vita memoriæ, magiſtra 
vite, nuncia vetuſtatis, Cic, lib, 
2. de Orat. n. 36. 

b Neſcire quid antea quam na- 


tus fis acciderit, id eft ſemper elſe 


Puerum,  Cic, in Orat. n. 120. 


c Terram hane cum populis ur-. 


-bibuſque. . .. puncti loco ponimus, 
ad univerſa referentes: minorem 
2 ztas noftra quam punQti 

bet, ſi tempori comparetur omni. 


Vor. III. 


Senec. de conſ. ad Marciam, cap, : 
20. 
Nullum ſeculum magnis inge 


niis cluſum eſt, nullum non cogt= 


tationi pervium. Id. 
Si magnitudine animi 
humanæ imbecillitatis anguſtias li- 


bet, multum per quod ſpatiemun 


temporis eſt, ,. . Licet in conſor= 


tium omnis ævi pariter incedere. 


1d. de brev. vñtæ, C. * 
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2 Of the Uſeſulmſs of Hiſtory, 


the long ſeries of ages, which have ſucceeded one ano- 


ther ſince the creation of the world? And yet all we 
are capable of knowing muſt be limited to this m- 


perceptible point, unleſs we call in the ſtudy of hiſlory . 


to our aſſiſtance, which opens to us every age and | 
every country, keeps up a correſpondence betwixt us | 


and the great men of antiquity, ſets all their actions, 


all their atchievements, virtues, and faults before our 
eyes ; and by the prudent reflections it either preſents, 
or gives us an opportunity of making, ſoon teaches |} 


us to be wiſe before our time, and in a manner far 


ſuperior to all the leflons of the greateſt maſters. | 
Hiſtory may properly be called the common ſchool * 
of mankind, equally open and uſeful both to great and 
ſmall, to princes and ſubjects, and ſtill more neceſſary | 
to princes and great men, than to all others. For 
| How can awful truth approach them amidſt the crowd 
of flatterers, which ſurround them on all ſides, and 
are continually commending and admiring them, or 
in other words corrupting and poiſoning their hearts 
and underſtandings ; how, I ſay, can truth make her 
feeble voice be heard amidſt ſuch tumult and confu- 
Hon ? How venture to lay before them the duties and 
ſlaveries of royalty? How ſhew them wherein their 
true glory conſiſts, and repreſent to them, that if they 
will look back to the original of their inſtitution, they 
may clearly find © they were made for the people, and 
not the people for them? how put them in mind of 
their faults, make them apprehend the juſt judgment | 
olf poſterity, and diſperſe the thick clouds, which the 
vain. phantom of their. greatneſs, and the.inebriation 
of their fortune, have formed around them? 
"Theſe ſervices, which are ſo neceſſary and impor- 
tant, can be rendered them only by the aſſiſtance of hi- 
Rory, which alone has the power of ſpeaking freely to 
them, and the right of paſſing an abſolute judgmentup- 
d Aſſiduis bonitatis argumentis eſſe, ſed ſe reipublicee, Senec. de 
"probavit, non rempublicam ſuam Clem, lib, x, cap. 19. | 


names. 


Of the Uſefulneſs of Hiſtory. 3 


on the actions of princes, no leſs than fame, which 


Seneca calls liberrimam principum judicem. Their abi- 
lities may be extolled, their wit and valour admired, 


and their exploits and conqueſts boaſted ; but if all 


theſe have no foundation in truth and juſtice, hiſtory 
will tacitly paſs ſentence upon them under borrowed 
The greateſt part of the moſt famous con- 
querors they will find treated as publick calamities, 
the enemies of mankind, and * the robbers of nations, 
who hurried on by a reſtleſs and blind ambition carry 


deſolation from country to country s, and like an inun- 
dation, or a fire, ravage all that they meet in their way. 


They will ſee a Caligula, a Nero, and a Domitian, 
who were praiſed to exceſs during their lives, become 
the horror and execration of mankind after their 
deaths; whereas Titus, Trajan, Antoninus, and Mar- 
cus Aurelius, are ſtill looked upon as the delights of 
the world, for having made uſe of their power * 
to do good. Thus we may fay, that hiſtory is 

them a tribunal raifed in their life-time, like s 
which was formerly erected amongſt the Ægyptians, 
where princes, like private men, were tried and con- 
demned after their death, and that hence they may 
learn beforeband the ſentence, which will for ever be 
paſſed upon their reputation. *Tis hiſtory, in fine, 
> which fixes the ſeal of immortality upon Actions 
truly great, and ſets a mark of lufamy on vices, which 
no after-age can ever obliterate. *Tis by hiſtory that 
miſtaken merit, and opprefled virtue, appeal to the 
uncorruptible tribunal of poſterity, which renders them 
the juſtice their own age has ſometimes refuſed them, 
and without reſpect of perſons and the fear of a power, 


e Sen, de. Conſol. ad Marciam, 
cop. 4. 
f Prado gentium levavit ſe. Jer. 
Iv. 7. N 


tium clari, non minores fuere peſ- 
tes mortalium, quam inundatio, 
qua planum omne perfuſum eſt, 


quam conflagratio, 
animantium exaruit. 


g Philippi aut Alexandii latro- 
F cinia czterorumque, qui exitio gen- 


3. Nat. Quzft. in Praefat, 
h Præcipuum munus annalium 
reor, ne viitutes ſileantur, utque 
pra vis dictis factiſque ex poſteritate 
& infamia metus ſit. Tacit. An- 
nal. lib. 3. cap. 65. | 
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4 Of the Uſefulneſs of Hiſtory, 


which ſubſiſts no more, condemns the unjuſt abuſe of | 


authority with inexorable rigour. 


There is no age or condition, which may not de- | 
rive the ſame advantages from hiſtory ; and what I | 
have ſaid of princes and conquerors, comprehends alſo 

in ſome meaſure all perſons in power, miniſters of 
Mate, generals of armies, officers, magiſtrates, gover- 
nors of provinces, prelates, eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors both 
ſecular and regular, fathers and mothers, maſters and 
miſtreſſes; in a word, whoever have authority over 
others, For ſuch perſons have ſometimes more haugh- | 
tineſs, pride and humour in a very limited ſtation 
than Kings in theirs, and carry their deſpotick diſpo- 
dition and arbitrary power to a greater length. Hiftory | 
therefore is of great advantage, to lay down uſeful leſ- & * 
ſons to them all, and preſent them with a faithful 
mirror of their duties and obligations by an unſuf- | 
| pected hand, and thereby make them ſenſible, that 
they are all conſtituted for the ſake of their inferiors, | 
and not their inferiors for them. 3 Ot | 
Thus hiſtory, when it is well taught, becomes a 
| ſchool of morality for all mankind. It condemns | 
vice, throws off the maſk from falſe virtues, lays open 
popular errors and prejudices, diſpels the deluſive 


charms of riches, and all the vain pomp, which daz- 


Zzles the imagination, and ſhews by a thouſand exam- 
ples, that are more availing than all reaſonings what- | 
ſoever, that nothing is great and commendable but ho- 
nour and probity. From the eſteem and admiration, | 
which the moſt corrupt cannot refuſe to the great and 
good actions, that hiſtory lays before them, it con- 
firms the great truth, that virtue is man's real good, | 

and alone renders him truly great and valuable ©, This 
1 $i quemadmodum viſu; oculo- illam, quamvis ſordido obtectam. 


rum quibuſdam medicamentis acui Rurſus æque malitiam & ærum- 
ſolèt & repurgari, fic & nos actem nofi animi veternum perſpiciemus, 


animi liberare impedimentis volu- 
erimus, poterimus perſpicere vir- 
tutem, etiam obrutam corpore, e- 
tiam paupertate oppoſita, & humi- 


litate, & infamia objacentibus : 
tetnemus, in uam, pulchritudinem 


quamvis multus circa divitiarum | 
radiantium ſplendor impediat, & 


intuentem hHinc honorum illinc 


magnaram poteſtatum, falſa lux | 


verberet, Senec, Ep. £25. 


virtue 


Of the Uſefulneſs of Hiſtory, 3 
Vvirtuc we are taught by hiſtory to revere, and to diſ- 
cern its beauty and brightneſs through the veils of po- 
Nverty, adverſity, and obſcurity ; and ſometimes alſo 


de- of diſgrace and infamy; as on the other hand it in- 
at I Eſpires us with the contempt and horror of vice, though 
alſo clothed in purple, ſurrounded with ſplendor, and placed 
of Fon a throne, 5 ed 

„er- But to confine myſelf to my own ſcheme, I look 
oth upon hiſtory as the firſt maſter to be given to chil- 
and Ef dren, equally ſerviceable to entertain and inſtruct them, 
ver to form their hearts and underſtandings, and to en- 


gh- rich their memories with abundance of facts as agree- 
jon able as uſeful “. It may likewiſe be of great ſervice, by 
po- means of the pleaſure inſeparable from it, towards excit- 
ory ing the curioſity of that age, which is ever deſirous of 
lef- Þ being informed, and inſpiring a taſte for ſtudy, Thus 
ful in point of education, it is a fundamental principle, 
ſaf. and conſtantly obſerved in all times, that the ſtudy 
hat of hiſtory ſhould precede all the reſt, and prepare the 
"rs, & way for them. Plutarch tells us, that Cato the elder, 
the famous cenſor, whoſe name and virtue brought ſo 
s a much honour to the Roman commonwealth, took 
uns upon himſelf a peculiar care in the education of his 
den fon, without truſting to the care of maſters, and drew 
ive up a collection of hiſtorical facts expreſly for his uſe, 
1z2- and wrote them over in large characters with his own 
m- hands, that the child, he ſaid, might be able from 
at- his infancy, without going from home, to become ac- 
ho- & quainted with the great men of his own country, 
on, | and form himſelf upon thoſe ancient models of pro- 
nd bity and virtue. ap os LY 
on- It is by no means neceſſary that I ſhould dwell any 
od, longer upon proving the uſefulneſs of hiſtory ; 'tis a 
his Point generally enough agreed on, and which few 
am, People call in queſtion, *Tis of moſt concern to know 


Nus, | k Fatendum in ipfis rebus, quz cognoſcendumque moveamur: cic. 
rum , diſcuntur & cognoſcuntur invita- lib. 5. de fin, bon. & mal. n. 52. 
 & menta ineſſe, quibus ad diſcenldum The | 
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6 Of the Uſefulneſs of Hiſtory. 


what is neceſſary to be obſerved in order to render 


the ſtudy of it uſeful, and reaping the benefits to be 


expected from it. And this I ſhall now attempt to 
lay down. Ee 


That J may throw what J have to ſay upon M. 1 


Rory into ſome order, I ſhall divide this diſcourſe into 


three parts. The firſt ſhall treat of the taſte of ſolid 


glory and real greatneſs, and ſerve to caution youth a- 


gainſt the falſe ideas which the ſtudy of hiſtory itſelf 


may raiſe in them upon this ſubject. The ſecond | 


ſhall be upon ſacred hiſtory. The third upon pro- 
fane. And in the laſt I ſhall ſay ſomething of fable, of 
the ſtudy of the Greek and Roman antiquities, the 
authors from whence we are to borrow our know- | 
ledge of hiſtory, and the order wherein they are to 
be read. 5 8 | 5 


1 


T make no mention here of the hiſtory of France, ; | 


as it is but natural that ancient hiſtory ſhould precede | 
the modern; and I ſcarce think it poſſible for boys to 


find time whilſt wy are at ſchool, to apply themſelves 
to that of France. But I am far from looking upon it as 


an indifferent ſtudy, and am concerned to ſee it ſo much | 
neglected as it is by abundance of perſons, to whom it 


might notwithſtanding be very uſeful, not to ſay ne- 


ceſſury. In talking thus, I firſt of all blame myſelf; | 


for I own I have not applied myſelf to it in the man- 


ner it deſerves, and I am aſhamed to be in ſome meas | 
ſure a ſtranger in my own country, after hating tra- | 
velled through ſo many others. And yet our hiſtory 


ſupplies us with-great examples of virtue, and abun- 


dance of beautiful actions, which remain for the moſt 
part buried in obſcurity, either through the badneſs 
of our hiſtorians ', who have wanted the talents for | 
treating them according to their dignity, like the 
Greeks and Romans, or in conſequence of a bad taſte, WM 
which inclines to admire highly what paſſes at a diſ- 


tance from our own age and country, whilſt we tre- 


| 1 Quia provenere ibi magna ſcrip- bem (veterum) facta bl 


torum ingenia, per tertarum or- celebrantur. Salluſt. in bel, Catal. . 


main 
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main cold and indifferent to ſuch actions as-paſs before 
our eyes and in the age we live. But though we have 
not time to teach youth the hiſtory of France, we 
„ Wought at leaſt to cultivate a taſte in them for it, by 

TE quoting ſuch paffiges out of it from time to time, as 


may induce them to a farther application to ny when 
they ſhall have leiſure, 


4 e ee ES TE HT 
AN T 1 
Of the Taſte of ſelid Glory ond real Caine. 


—— IL J the world agrees that one of the firſt cares 
ce, in training up youth to the ſtudy of polite learn- 
ede ing, is 5 previouſly to lay down ſuch rules and principles 
to ol | owed: taſte, as may ſerve to guide and direct them 
ves in the rexding of authors. T'is the more neceſlary to 
tas MY give them this afſifiance in the caſe of hiſtory 4 which 
ch may be regarded as the ſtudy of morality and virtue; 
nit es it is of far more importance to paſs a right judg- 
ne- ment upon virtue than eloquence, and Icfs ſhameful 
If; and dangerous to be miſtaken in the rules of diſcourſe, : 


an- than in thoſe of morality. 

ea- Our age, and our nation in particular, ſtand in need 
ra- of being undeceived concerning a great number of miſ- 
"ry takes and falſe prejudices, which daily prevaji more. 
in- and more, upon the points of poverty and riches; mo- 
oft deſty and preſumpt ion; ſimplicity of buildings and 
eſs furniture; z coſtlineſs and magnificence ; ſrugality and 
or F delicacy in diet; in a word, upon almoſt every thing 
he WM that is the object either of this contempt or admiration 
te, of mankind. In matters of this nature the * publick 
- x , | d 

ww 2 Re apud nos locum tenet er- comp wimur; optima rati ea, quæ 
'C- RF ror, vbi publicus factus eſt Sen. Ep. magno s ſſenſu recepta ſunt... .. 
„. nec ad rationem, ſed ad ſimilitudi- 
mis Nulla res nos majoribus maſie im- nem vivimus, Id. lib. de vit. 
. - rn quam quod ad rumorem beat. cap. 1. e 


Bp | taſte 
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| taſte becomes a rule to youth, They look upon that as | 


valuable, which they ſee every body ſet a value upon; 
and are guided, not by reaſon, but cuſtom b. 


all ſentiments of honour and probity ? 


How neceſſary then is this ſcience to them, whoſe 
principal effect is to remove the falſe prejudices, which 
ſednec, becauſe they pleaſe us; whoſe office is to cure, 
and deliver us from the popular errors we have ſucked } 

in with our milk; to teach us how to diſcern betwixt 
true and falſe, good and evil, ſolid greatneſs and vain 
oſtentation and to prevent the contagion of bad ex- 

amples and vicious cuſtoms from infecting the minds 
of youth, and ſtifling in them the happy ſeeds of vir- 


tue and probity, which we obſerve nature to have im- 

planted there ? Tis in this ſcience, which conſiſts in 
judging of things, not by common opinion, but by 

truth, not by a ſpecious outſide, but by real merit, 

that Socrates has placed all the wiſdom of man. 

I have therefore thought it my duty to begin this 
treatiſe of hiſtory with lay ing down principles and rules 


One 

ſingle bad example ſhall ſuffice to corrupt the minds of 
youth, which are ſuſceptible of every impreſſion: What 
then have we not to apprehend for them, at a time 
when every kind of vice is the common practice, and 
© the groſſeſt paſſions perpetually buſy in extinguiſning 


b Vnum exemplum, aut luxuriæ, 
aut avaritiæ, multum mali facit 
.. quid tu accidere his moribus 
credis, in quos publice factus eſt 
 Impetus ? . . . . adeo nemo noſtrum 


ferre impetum vitiorum tam mag- 


no comitatu venientium poteſt, 

Sen. Ep. 7. i 
Deſinit eſſe remedio locus, ubi 
quæ fuerant vitia, mores ſunt. Ep. 


39 


quitiæ certamine : major quotidie 
peccandi cupiditas, minor verecun- 
.dize eſt, 

d Sapientia animi magiſtra eſt 
. Quee fint mala, quæ videantur 
oftendit, Vanitatem exuit menti- 


Id. lib. 2. de Ira, c. 8. 


bus, dat magnitudinem ſolidam; 
nec ignorari finit, inter magna quid 
interſit & tumida. Ep. go, 

Inducenda eſt in occupatum lo- 
cum virtus, que mendacia contra 
verum placentia exftirpet z que 
nos à populo, cui nimis credimus, 
ſeparet, ac finceris opinionibus 
reddat. Ep. 94. 

e Tanta eſt corruptela malz con- 


. | ſuetudinis, ut ab ea tanquam igni- 
c Certatur ingenti quodam ne- 


culi extinguantur à natura dati, 
exorianturque & confirmentur vi- 
tia contraria. Cic. lib. 1. de leg. 
n. 33. 11 1 | ; "T7 
f Socrates hanc ſummam dixit 
eſſe ſapientiam, bona malaque di- 
ſtinguere. Sen, Ep, 77. 
how 


and real Greatmeſs. © 
ow to paſs a ſound judgment upon great and good ac- 
lions, to diſcern wherein ſolid glory and real greatneſs: 
onſiſt, and to diſtinguiſh expreſly what is worthy of 


ſteem and admiration from what merits only indiffe- 


ence or contempt. Without theſe rules and -precau-- 
ions, young perſons, who have no other guides than 


heir own inclinations or the popular opinions, may 
Form themſelves upon models entirely agreeable to theſe 
Falſe ideas, and give into the paſſions and vices of thoſe, 


hoſe actions make a figure in hiſtory indeed, but are 
ot always virtuous or eſtimable. 
= Properly ſpeaking, the Goſpel only and the word: 
Bf God can preſcribe ſure and infallible rules to direct 
us in judging rightly of all things; and it ſeems my 
Nuty to borrow ſolely from ſo rich a ſource the inſtruc- 
tions I undertake to give youth on ſo important a ſub- 
ect. But to make them the better comprehend, how 
plameable the errors are which I oppoſe, and how: 
ontrary even to right reaſon, I ſhall extract my prin- 
Zciples- only from heathen writers, who will teach us 
that what renders a man truly great and worthy of 
admiration, is neither riches, magnificent buildings, 
coſtly habits or ſumptuous furniture, neither a luxuri- 
us table, great employments or high birth, neither 
eputation, famous exploits, ſuch as victories and con- 
ueſts, nor even the moſt valuable endowments of the 
ind s; but that a man owes bis real worth to the heart, 
and that the more truly great and generous he is in that 
eſpect, the more he will deſpiſe what ſeems great in 
the eyes of the reſt. of mankind. At firſt my exam-- 
ples were taken only from ancient hiſtory ; but certain 
Fperlons of ability and underſtanding have ſince adviſed 
me to add others from modern hiſtory, and eſpecially 
What of France, and have been pleafed to ſupply me: 
Pith ſeveral themſelves, for which I take this oppor» 
unity of making my acknowledgments.. _ 
' 8 Cogita in te, præter animum,. cui omne bonum in animo eft ., * 
il eſſe mirabile, cui magno nihil illum erectum, & excelſum, & 


magnum eſt. Sen. Ep. 8. mirabilia calcantem. Id, Ep. 45 
| Hoc nos doce, beatum eſſe illum,. | $2.0 
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gh I have taken all my principles, and moſt 


nothing new to them“; 


-But thou 


of-my examples, from heathen writers, and have avoid- | 


cd uſing thoſe of the many illuſtrious ſaints, 


rot follow that my defign has been only to recommend 


virtues purely pagan. One may conſider things in an | 


J uman way, without conſidering the laſt end and prime 


23 Chriſtia- 
rity might ſupply for all ſtates and conditions, it does | 


inducements for purſuing them. And thus by degrees ; 


we may riſe to a purer and more perfect; irtue, and | 


by becoming attentive and obedient to reaſon, be pre- 
pared to ſubmit to religion and faith, which command 


the ſame duties, but upon higher motives and with the | 


promiſe of far more glorious rewards, 
Laſtly, I defire the reader would remember, that | 


this work is not deſigned for the learned, who are al- 


ready well vers'd in hiſtory, and may think the great | 


number of facts I have quoted tedious, as containing | 
but that my deſign is prin- 
cipally to inſtruct young ſtudents, who may often | 


have ſcarce any other notion of hiſtory, than what | 


what more prolix, to produce a greater number of 
examples, and to add more reflections than otherwiſe | 
] ould have done, 


. 
| Riches, 
i As riches ea whatever is moſt en and þ 


ſought aſter in life, as honours, employments, lands, | 
houſes, ornaments, luxurious boards, and all the train | 


Peverty, 


h Nos inſtitutionem profeſſi, non 
ſolum ſcientibus ifta, s etiam 
eiſcentibgy tradimus: ideoque pau- 
Io plotibus verbis debet haberi ve- 
nia. Quintil. lib, 1 1. cap, "H 

i Hæc ipſa res tot magiſtratus, 
tot judices dure que magiſtra- 
tus & judicee acit, pecunia : que 
ex quo in honore eſſe cœpit, verus 
krcrum honor cecidit « 4» + » Ad- 


tant .. Deniqz eo mores redacti 


they find in this; which has obliged me to be ſome- | | 


5 


mirationem nobis parentes auti 
argentique fecerunt: & teneris in- 
fuſa cupiditas altius ſedit, erevit- 
que nobiſcum. Deinde totus po- 
pulus, in alia diſcors, in hoc con- 


venit: hoc ſuſpiciunt, hoc ſuis op- 


ſunt, ut pavpertas malediQo pro- 
broque fit, contempta divitibus, 
inviſa pauperibus, Senee. Ep. 8 
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of vulgar pleaſures ; it is by no means ſurpriſing that 
W themſelves ſhould be more eſteemed and ſought after 
than all the reſt, T'his notion, too natural to child:en 
in itſelf, is cheriſhed and ſupported in them by every 
thing they ſee and hear. All tends to reſound the praiſes 
of riches. Gold and Silver are the only or the princi- 
pal object of the admiration of mankind, of their de- 
ſires, and labours. They are regarded as alone capable 
of making life eaſy and happy, and poverty on the 
other hand as the cauſe of ſhame and misfortune, 
And yet antiquity (to our great ſurpriſe) gives us 
an inſtance of a whole nation exclaiming againſt ſuch 
SZ ſentiments. Euripides had put an high encomium of 
hat riches into the mouth of Bellerophon, which he con- 
al- cluded with theſe words, Riches are the ſovereign hap- 
eat pineſs of mankind, and 'tis with reaſon they excite the 
ing I admiration of gods and men. Theſe Jaſt lines provoked 
in- the whole people of Athens. They roſe up with one 
ten common voice againſt the poet, and would have imme- 
hat diately baniſhed him the city, if he had not beſought 
ne- them to ſtay till the play was done, and they ſhould ſee 
of this idolater of riches come to a miſerable end. A bad, 
viſe 2 wretched excuſe ! The impreſſion, which ſuch max 
i ims make upon the imagination, is too ſtrong and lively 
to wait for the ſlow remedies, which an author may 
bring at the concluſion of his perſormance, 
h The people of Rome were no leſs noble in their ſen 
timents. Their ambition was to gain a great deal of 
and glory and little wealth. Every one ſought, ' ſays an 
ds, biſtorian, not to enrich themſelves, but their country 3 
-ain and they rather choſe to be poor in a rich common- 
MF veealth, than to be rich themſelves, whilſt the com- 
aur monwealth was poor. ® The Camilli, the Fabricii, 
evit. and the Curii, were formed, we know, in the ſchoc! 
po- and bufom of poverty, and *twas uſual with their great- 
con” eſt men not to leave wherewithal to defray the ex- 
dacti E Senec, Epiſt. 125. pere imperio verſari malebat, Ve. 
pro- 2 Patria rem unuſquiſque, non Max. lib, 4. cap. 4s — = 
bus, am, augere properabat, pauper= m Hotat. Od. Xii. bb, 2. 
113. We in diuite, mam dives in pas-: hs ye — 
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pences of their funerals, or to portion out their daugh- | 


ters. 


Buch alſo was the diſpoſition of our ancient magiſ- 


trates, and we read with pleaſure in the hiſtory of the | 
premier preſidents of the univerſity of Paris, that the 
famous John de la Vacguerie died richer in honours | 
«© and reputation, than in the goods of fortune. For 
„having left behind him three daughters, the heireſſes 
only of his virtues, his maſter K. Lewis the XIth, | 
in acknowledgment of his ſervices, took care to 
marry them according to their condition, and paid 


their fortunes out of his own treaſury.”? 


An expreſſion of the Emperor Valerian's ſhews us | 
how much poverty was eſteemed even in the lower age 
of &empire. He had nominated Aurelian, who was 
aſterwards Emperor, to the conſulſhip; and as he was | 
poor he ordered the keeper of his treaſury to ſupply him 
with all the money he ſhould want for the expences f 
he was to be at upon his entrance into that office, and i 
wrote to him in theſe terms, ® You ſhall give Aure- | 
« lian, whom I have nominated confut, whatever | 
„ ſhall be neceſſary to defray the charges of the cuſto- 
mary ſhews. He deſerves this aſſiſtance by reajon of | 


« his poverty, which renders him truly great, and ranks ¶ fe 


« him above all others.” 


Thus we fee the ſentiments of the truly generous | 
and noble, in all ages, and nations. I hoſe great men 


were of opinion, that nothing was a ſurer mark of a 
little abject ſpirit than the love of riches, and nothing 
on the other hand more great and generous than to de- 


ſpiſe them; and thought it the higheſt pitch of virtue 
to bear up nobly under poverty, and to look upon it as 


an advantage, rather than a misfortune. According 
to them the ſecond degree of virtue conſiſted in ma- 


n Aureliano, cui conſulatum de- 


tolimus, ob paupertatem, qua ille 
magnus eſt, cœteris major, dabis 
ob editionem Circenſium, &c. Vo- 
iſe. in vita Imper. Aurel. 
© Nihil eſt tam apguſti animi 
. 


tamque parvi, quàm amare diviti- 
as: nihil honeſtius magnificentiuſ. 


que quam pecuniam contemnere, fi 


non habeas ; fi habeas, ad 'benefi- 
centiam liberalitatemque conver- 


tere, 


Cic, lib, 1. Offic, N, 68. 
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as had been made priſoners of war. 


dam, quam bene danata, Senec. 


and real Greatneſs. '.. my 
ing a good uſe of riches, when they poſſeſſed them ; 
nd they judged it moſt agreeable to the end for which 
hey were deſigned, and moſt likely to draw upon the | 
ich the eſteem and love of mankind, to make them 


ſubſervient to the good of the Society. In a word, 
P they counted nothing really their own, but what 


hey had given away. 3 ee e 
Cimon the Athenian general, thought his poſſeſſi- 


ons were given him by fortune for no other end than 


to be diſtributed among his fellow citizens, to clothe 
ſome, and to relieve the wants of others. WhatPhi- 


plying ſuch of the citizens with arms and horſes, as 
ſtood in need of them, and in ranſoming ſuch of them 
Aratus, general 
of the Achæans, made himſelf univerſally. beloved, and 
faved his country, by applying the preſents he receiv'd 


from the Kings in appeaſing the diviſions, which 
| prevailed among his countrymen, in paying the debts 
of ſome, aſſiſting others in their neceſſities, and re- 
deeming captives. N 


To give but one ſingle inſtance among the Romans. 


Pliny the vounger disburſes conſiderable ſums for the 
fervice of his friends. 4 He forgives one perſon all he 


owes him. = He pays the debts of another, which he 
had contracted for juſt reaſons. * He increaſes the por- 
tion of another's daughter, that ſhe might keep up to 
the dignity of the perſon {he was about to marry. 


He ſupplies another with ſums to make him a Ro- 
man knight. To gratify another, he ſells him a 
piece of land below its value.“ He gives another where- 


withal to return into his own country, and end his 
days there in quiet. He makes himſelf eaſy in the 


$ Lib. 6. Ep 32. 
t Lib. . Ep. 19. 
de vita beat. cap. 20. | u lb 7. Ep. 11. & 14. 
Hoc habeo, quodcumque dedi, w The poet Martial. Lib. 3. 
Lib. 6. de benef. cap. 3. Ep. 21. IE 
| q Lib. 2. Ep. 4. x Lib. 4+ Ep. 10. Lib. 8. Ep. 
* Lib. KY Ep. 11. 2. Lab, LL Ep. 7. 


p Nihil magis poſſidere me cre- 


differences 


zs the means to indulge their paſſions, to ſupport their | 
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differences of his family, and voluntarily gives up his 
own right. He beſtows upon his nurſe a piece off 
ground, big enough for her ſubſiſtence. He preſents} 
his country with-a library, and a revenue ſufficient toll 
maintain it. He ſettles ſalaries upon profeſſors for 
the inſtruction of youth. ® He erects a ſchool for 
the education of orphans and poor children, of which 
there are ſome footſteps remaining to this day. And 
all this he does with a moderate fortune. But his 9 
ſrugality, as he declares himſelf, was a rich fund, 
which ſupplied whatever was wanting to his revenue, 
and enabled him to beſtow with ſuch liberality, as is 
aſtoniſhing in a private man. © Quod ceſſat ex reditu, pi 
Frugalitate ſuppletur ; ex 75. velut ex fonte, liberali- 
tas naſtra dacurrit. : 
Let anyone aſk the boys what they think of ſuch | 
an example, aſter having compared this noble and a- 
miable uſe of riches with the behaviour of ſuch un- 
natural perſons, who live as if they were born only hi 
for themſelves, who ſet no other value on riches than 


luxury, and gratify their love of pleaſures, a vain o- | 
ſtentation, or a reſtleſs curioſity ; who are ſerviceable |} 
neither to their relations, their ſriends, nor their moſt 
ancient and faithful domeſtics ; and who think them- 
ſelves under no obligation by the ties of blood, ftiend- | 
hip, gratitude, merit, or many, nor even to 
their country. | 
4 When M. de Turenne undertook the e 
of the army in Germany, he found the troops in ſo 
bad a condition, that he ſold his own plate to clotbe 
the ſoldiers, and mount the horfe, which he did more 
than once. Though his eſtate amounted to no more 
than forty © thouſand livres a yours be never Would 


y Lib. 6. Ep. 8 d Hommes llo ies de M. Per- 


2 Lib. 1. Ep. 8. | rault. 3 

a Lib. 4. Ep. 13. | e When he died, be had not. 1 
b Lib. 1. Ep. 8. fifteen hundred livres: by him in 

e Lib. 2. Ep. 4. 8 ready money. 


accept 
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Wcept of the conſiderable ſums his friends offered him, 

r take up any thing on truſt from the tradeſmen, 
fear, he faid, that if he fell, they ſhould lofe a 
od part of it. And I know that all the workmen, 


for ployed about bis houſe, were ordered to bring in 
1 for Heir bills before he ſet out for the campaign, and 
hich Were regularly paid, © ; 

And e Whilſt he commanded in Germany, a neutral 


wn, which thought the King's army was marching 


ind, Mowards them, offered this general an hundred thou- 
we, and crowns, to engage him to take another rout, 
is is Ind make amends for a day or two's march, which it 
tu, night coſt the army more. I cannot in conſcience, 


Snſwered M. Turenne, accept of this ſum, for I had 
20 intention to paſs by that town, 5 
XZ The action of the great Scipio in Spain, when he 


a- added to the portion of a young captive Princeſs the 
1n- ranſom her parents had brought to redeem her, gained 
ly him no leſs honour than the moſt famous of his con- 
an Wqueſts. A like action of the chevalier Bayard merits 
eir no leſs praiſe. * When Breſſe was taken by ſtorm. 


from the Venetians, he faved a houſe from plunder, 
le EW whither he had retired to have a mortal wound dreſt, 
>ſt which he had received in the ſiege, and ſecured the 
n- miſtreſs of the family, and her two daughters, who ' 
d- were hid in it. At his departure the lady, as a mark 
to of her gratitude, offered him a caſket containing two 
thouſand five hundred ducats, which he obſtinately re- 
d MF fuſed. But obſerving that his refuſal was very diſpleaſ- 
ſo ing to her, and not caring to leave her diſſatisfied, 
ehe conſented to accept of her preſent, and calling to 
e MF him the two young ladies to take his leave of them, 
Ce he preſented each of them with a thoufand ducats to 
d be added to their portion, and left the remaining five 
hundred to be diſtributed among the inhabitants that 
had been plundered. VVV | 
gut that we may have the better notion of the no- 

„ bleneſs and preatneſs of a diſintereſted mind, let us 
b Letters de Bourſault, h Vie du Chev, Bayard. 

EE conſider 
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conſider it, not in Generals and Princes, whoſe glor 
and power may ſeem perhaps to heighten the luſtre of 
this virtue, but in perſons of a lower rank, who have 


nothing about them but the virtue itſelf to raiſe our ad- 
A poor man, who. was door-keeper to a. 


| boarding-houſe in Milan, found a purſe with two hun- 
dred crowns in it. The man who had loſt it, in- 
formed by a publick advertiſement, came to the houſe, 
and giving good proof that the purſe belonged to him, 
the door- keeper reſtored it to him. The owner full 
of joy and gratitude, offered his beneſactor twenty 
crowns, which the other abſolutely refuſed, He then. 
came down to ten, and afterwards to five. Bat find- 
ing him ſtill inexorable, he throws his purſe upon 
the ground, and in an angry tone, I have loſt nothing, 
ſays he, nothing at all, if you thus refuſe to accept of 

any thing, The door-keeper then accepted of five 


crowns, which he immediately diſtributed among the. 


pere | | | 

I have heard a lieutenant-general in the King's ar- 
my ſay, that upon a certain occaſion, when the ſol- 
diers were buſy in ſtripping the bodies of the ſlain, the 
commanding officer, to encourage them to purſue the 


enemy, and at the ſame time to make amends for their 


Toſs, threw down among them forty or fifty piſtoles, 
which he bad in his pocket. The greateſt part of them 


refuſed to ſhare in this liberality, and thought it would 
diſhonour them to want preſents for doing their duty, 
and ſerving their King. The late M. de Louvois, be- 
ing informed of this action, highly commended them, 


gave each of them a ſum of money in ſight of the army, 
and took care to advance them as occaſion offered. 


Whoever reads ſuch ſtories as thefe cannot but be 


ſenſible of the impreſſion they make upon his heart. 
Let us then compare ſo noble and generous a conduct 
with the low ſentiments of abundance of perſons, who 
| ſeem to regard and value nothing in the great places 
they enjoy, but the opportunity to enrich themſelves 
with eaſe, and we ſhall not ſcruple to conelude with 
: e mY 'Tully,, 


* 
0 


2 * 


and real Greatneſs. © - IJ 


Tully, that there is no vice ſo infamous, eſpecially 
in perſons of rank and office, as avarice. Nullum 
igitur vitium tetrius quam avaritia, preſertim in prin- 
cipibus, & rempublicam gubernantibus. Habere enim 
quææſtui rempublicam, non modo turpe eſt, ſed ſceleratum 
etiam & nefarium. S 2 
This paſſion for money is a fault extremely diſho- 
nourable to men of learning, as on the other hand 
nothing gains them a greater reputation, than the 
looking upon riches with indifference. | 
Seneca, after ſuch frequent and high encomiums of 
poverty, * had great reaſon to reproach himſelf for 
his extravagant attachment to wealth, and thoſe num- 
berleſs acquiſitions he made of lands, gardens, and 
magnificent buildings, not ſcrupling the practice of 
the moſt enormous uſury to attain them, and bring- 
ing a diſgrace entirely, if not upon philoſophy, at 
leaſt upon the philoſopher. FVfPFFF 
All that he has ſaid in one of his! diſcourſes in de- 
fence of his conduct, will never convince us that he 
had not a ſtrong inclination for riches, and that he 
gave them entrance only into his houſe, and not into 
his heart. Sapiens non amat divitias, ſed mavult ; non 
in animum illas ſed in domum recipit, 
I am concerned n that Amiot, who was ſo great an 


| honour to learning in his age, ſhould” have fullied his 


glory in ſome meaſure by this ruſt of avarice. He was 
a poor boy, and as is ſuppoſed the ſon of a butcher, 
and raiſed himſelf by his merit. He was made biſhop 
of Auxerre, and grand Almoner of France. Charles 
the IXth, whom he inſtructed and brought up, always 
called him his maſter, and ſometimes diverting him- 
ſelf with him, would jeſtingly reproach him with his 
avarice, One day as Amiot was aſking for a rich be- 
nefice, Ab maſter, ſays the King, you uſed to ſay, 
1 Lib. 2. Offic. n. 97. _ agrorum ſpatiis, tam lato fenore 
k Ubi eſt (addreſſing bimſelf to exuberat? Tacit. Annal. I. 14. 
Nero) animus ille modicis conten- c. 53 EO 


tus? Tales hortos inſtruit, & per I, ae Vit: Beat. c. 17. 52. 
hac ſuburbana incedit, & tantis m Dict. de Bayle. , 
| | 5 that 
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that if you had but a thouſand crowns a year, you 
Jhould be ſatisfied. I believe you have that, and more, 
Sir, anſwered he, my appetite encreaſes with my food, 
He conftantly obtained what he aſked for ; and died 
worth above two hundred thouſand crowns. 
There is one now in the univerfity, whom I dare 
not venture to name, becauſe he is ſtill living, but J 
cannot paſs over in ſilence his noble and diſintereſted 
diſpoſition. After he had taught philoſophy in the col- 
Jege of Beauvais with great reputation, where he had 
been brought up as a ſcholar of the houſe, and was 
afterwards elected principal; at the very time he was 


poſſeſſed of the higheſt dignity in the univerſity, he 


was called to court to aſſiſt in the education of the 
ptefent King of Spain, and has ſince had the honour 
of attending upon the young Monarch, now on the 
throne. The two courts of France and Spain have 
ſtrove to expreſs their acknowledgments by offering 
bim benefices and penſions, which he has always con- 
ſtantly refuſed, alledging for reaſon, that his ſalary 
was more than ſufficient to ſupport him according to 
his ſtation, in which his different employments, how 
_ diſtinguiſhed ſoever, have never cauſed him to make 
the leaſt alteration, ́Ui1flf 7 


. II. Buildings. bb ; 
Me ſcldom form a right judgment of objects, that 
have a ſplendid outſide, and ſtrike the view by their 
external luſtre. There are few perſons, who hear of 
the famous pyramids of Egypt, without being tranſ- 
ported with admiration, and extolling the grandeur 
and magnificence of the princes, who raiſed them. And 
yet I queſtion whether this admiration be well ground- 
ed, or thoſe enormous piles of building, which coſt 
fuch immenſe ſums, and occafioned the loſs of ſo ma- 
ny men who were employed about them, and which 
were only intended for pomp and oltentation, “ and 


n Pyramides Regum pecuniz otioſa ac ſlulta oftentatio, Plin, lib. 
36. hiſt, nat, cap, 12, jos | 


not 
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not for any ſw <=, J queſtion, I ſay, whether ſuch 
buildings deſerve to be 9 e 


plauſe. 


PG of with ſo much ap- | 


True greatneſs Jeet not conſiſt in deſiring or a. Ls 
what a diſordered imagination, or a popular error, 
repreſent as great and magnificent. It does not con- 
ſiſt in attempting difficult things, purely becauſe they 
are difficult, Nor js it affected with what ſeems won- 
derſul, or actuated by the pleaſure of ſurmounting 
impoſhbilities, as hiſtory relates of Nero, with whom 
whatever ſeemed impracticable had the idea of grand. 
* Erat incredibilium cupitor. 

Cicero was of opinion, that only ſuch works and 
buildings really deſerved admiration, as were deſigned 
for the wublick good, ſuch as aqueducts, city walls, 
citadels, arſenals, and ſea- ports. 

He obſerves, that Pericles, the principal man in 
Greece, was juſtly blamed for exhauſting the publick 
treaſures in adorning the city of Athens, and enrich- 
ing it with ſuperfluous ornaments. The Romans, 
from the foundation of the empire, had a very diffe- 
rent taſte, They had grandeur in their view, but in 
ſuch matters only as concerned religion, or the pub- 
lic emolument. * Livy obſerves, that under Tarqui- 
nius Superbus they finiſhed a work to carry off the 
waters of the town, and laid the foundations of the 
Capitol with ſuch magnificence as after-ages have ſcarce 
been able to imitate; and we to this day admire the 
ſtrength and beauty of the publick ways, which were 
raiſed by the Romans in different parts, and ſtill ſub-⸗ 
ſiſt almoſt entire after ſo many ages. | 

A like judgment is to be paſſed upon the Wag 
of private perſons. Tully examining what kind of 


houſe is proper for a perſon in a great office and of 


diſtinguiſhed rank in the ſtate, thinks lodging and uſe 


What ought principally to be regarded to which a 


o Tacit, Ann. lib. 1 „% r Lib. 1. n. 56. | 
p Lit. 2, Offic. n. 60, s Lib. 1. Offic, n. 138. 
J Ibid, 


ſecond 
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ſecond view might be added, with d to conver 
nience and dignity ; .- © particularly recommends 
the avoidino -! <«Ceflive magnificence and expence, 
de , Example never fails of becoming pernicious and 
contagious, men being generally apt not only to imi- 
tate, but to exceed others in this particular, Who, 
fays Tully, has rivalled the famous Lucullus in his 
virtues? But how many have followed his example 
in the coſtlineſs of his buildings? And in our own 
days we could cite abundance of families, which have 


either been entirely ruined, or remarkably hurt by a Xt 
madneſs for building magnificent houſes in town or 6 * 
country, which are the tombs of the moſt ſubſtantial 3 
riches of a family, and ſoon paſs into the hands of to c 
ſtrangers, who reap the advantage of the firſt owner's ¶ plin 
folly. And this ſhould lead ſuch perſons, as are en- le 
truſted with the education of youth, to caution them in 98 


early againſt ſo common and ſo dangerous a taſte. F 


ſt ſo c . fanc 
The ancient Romans were very remote from this. THY 
Plutarch mentions one Ælius Tubero in the life of ¶ abſo 
Paulus ZEmilius, * whom he calls an excellent man, H pis! 


and one that ſupported poverty in a more noble and 
rows manner than any other Roman. There were 7 
ſixteen near relations, all of the Elian family and 


name, who had only one little houſe in town, and _ 
another in the country, where they all lived together RET 
with their wives, and a great many little children, All 


Among the ancient Romans, it was not the houſe 
which honoured the maſter, but the maſter the houſe?. b 
A cottage with them became as auguſt as a temple, 


pub 
t Cavendum eſt etiam præſertim x Avig &i ee, nal piyanomge ris e cel] 
6 ipſe adifices, ne extra modum Tala Pala reve ene dug þ 
ſumptu & magnificentia prodeas: y Iftud humile tugurium Au 
quo in genere multum mali etiam jam omnibus templis formoſius e- 
in exemplo eſt. Studioſe enim rit, aum illic juſtitia conſpecta fu - me 
plerique, præſertim in hac parte, erit, cum continentia, cùm pru- 
facta principium imitantur, ut L. dentia, pietas, omnium officiorum S 
Luculli ſummi viri virtutem quis? recte diſpenſandorum ratio. Nul- ſem! 
at quam multi villarum magnifi- Jus anguſtus eſt locus, qui hanc tam ere 
centiam imitati ſunt ! Ibid. n 40, magnarum virtutum turbam capit, Ml fene 
u Cic, lib, 1. de Offic, n. 139. Senec, de conſol. ad Helv. cap. 9. an 


when 


and real Greatneſs. "my 
when juſtice, generolity, probity, ſincerity, and ho- 
nour were lodged in it; and how can a houſe be 
alled ſmall, which contains ſo many and fo great 
irtues ? 

The taſte for modeſty i in buildings, and a diſ-regard 
or all expenſiveneſs in this particular, paſſed from 
the republic to the empire, and from private men to 
he Emperors in perſon. 

Trajan placed a glory in building little, that he 
ight be the better able to ſupport the ancient edi- 
fices. Idem tam parcus in edificands, quam diligens in 
tuendo. He ſet no value upon whatever adminiſtered 
„to oſtentation and vanity. * He underſtood, ſays 


I 5 Pliny, wherein the true glory of a Prince conſiſted. 
= He knew, that ſtatues, triumphal arches, and build- 


* fancy of a ſucceſſor; but that he who deſpiſes am- 
18. bition, who govern his paſſions, and ſets bounds to 


of ¶ abſolute power, is extolled by all the world during 
a1 his life, and even after his death, when no body” is 
nc ll conſtrained to praiſe him. | 
124 The event ſhewed that he was in the 85 EET 


q ander Severus repaired ſeveral works of Trajan's, and 
nc Wl cauſed the emperor's name to be fixed upon them all, 
without allowing his own to be placed in its Read. 
uf All the great Emperors ated with the ſame modera- 

© WE tion, and we ſee to this day that more medals have 


3 been ftruck to the glory of ſuch Princes, as repaired 
'G Wl publick buildings and the monuments of their prede- 
1. ceſſors, than in honour of thoſe who raiſed new ones. 


8 We have already obſerved, in another * place, that 
* + W Avguſtus was always content with the ſame apart- 
fu- ment and furniture during a reign of near fifty years. 


rum 2 Scis ubi vera principis, ubi tas. Contra, contemptor ambiti- 
. ſempiterna fit gloria: ubi fint ho- onis, & infinite poteſtatis domi tor 
tam nores in quos nihil flammis, nihil ac franator animus, ipſa vetuſtate 
pit. fenectuti, nihil ſucceſſoribus liceat, floreſcit, nec ab ullis magis lauda- 
«9. Arcus enim, & ſtatuas, aras etiam tur, quam quibus minime neceſſe 


en templaque demolitur & obſcurat eſt. Plin. 
oblivio, negligit carpitque poſteri · 2 Zoeton. 


= Velpaſian 


ings, were liable to periſh by fire and age, or the 
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b Veſpaſian and Titus looked upon it as an honour 
and a pleaſure to preſerve. the little country houſe, 
that was left them by their anceſtors, without making 
any alteration in it. 

"Thoſe maſters of the world did not think thembelver 
too ſtraitly lodged in a houſe, which had been built 
only for a private perſon. The ruins of Adrian's coun- 
try-ſeat are {till remaining, which does not ſeem to 
have been larger than one of our common houſes, 
and is by no means equal to that of ſeveral private 
perſons now living. | 

For men now, who have no other merit than their 
riches, (and often of how mean an original !) build 
magnificent palaces both in town and country ; and, 
to the misfortune of all around them, ſooner or jane 
their neighbour's houſe, vineyard, and inheritance, are 
ſwallowed up in their vaſt buildings, and ſerve only 
to enlarge their gardens and parks. 

What is told of Cardinal d'Amboiſe, archbiſhop 
of Rouen, and miniſter of ſtate under Lewis XII. is 
a very extraordinary example, A gentleman of Nor- 
mandy had an eſtate in land not far from the beauti- 
ful ſeat of Gaillon, which at that time belonged to the 
archbithoprick of Rouen. He had no money to give 
with his daughter in marriage, and to procure a por- 
tion, offered to ſell his land to the cardinal at a cheap 
rate. Another would perhaps have taken advantage 
of the occaſion ; but the cardinal, knowing the gen- 
tleman's motive, left him his land, and freely gave 
him as much money as he ſtood in need of. 

We have had a Prince“ in our days, whoſe loſs will 
be eternally lamented in France, as in many other 
reſpects, ſo particularly for his extreme averſion to 
all pomp, and uſeleſs expence. It was propoſed to 
bim to put up finer and more faſhionable chimney- 
pieces in one of his apartments; but as there was no 
neceſſity for the alteration, he choſe rather to preſerve 


b Sueton, in vit. Veſp. cap. 2. e Vie du Card. d' Amboiſe, 
par Baudier. d The Duke of . 


3 : „ 
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ge old ones. He was adviſed to buy a bureau, worth 
ſteen hundred livres, but thinking it too dear, he 
ad an old one brought out of the wardrobe, and con- 
-nted himſelf with that. And thus he behaved in 
very particular, and out of no other motive, than 
hat he might have wherewithal to be the more libe- 
al. How great a bleſſing to a kingdom, and how 
ind a preſent from heaven is a prince of this charac- 
r? in point of ſolid glory and real greatneſs, how 
r preferable is a tender love for the people, which 
xtends to ſuch ſelf-denial for their benefit, to all the 
agnificence of the moſt ſumptuous buildings ? | 

['was this that King Lewis XIV. when ready to 
xpire, that is, at a time when the judgment is moſt 
ound, recommended to the preſent King, who fits 
pon the throne. Amongſt other inſtructions, which 
ave been juſtly deemed worthy of eternal remem- 
rance, I have been too fond of war d, ſaid he to him, 
o not follow me in that, nor in the very great expences I 
ave run into. In the laſt diſcourſe he had with his 
randſon at Seaux, when he was ſetting out for Spain, 
e gave him the ſame advice; and the King of Spain 
old the perſon from whom J had it, that his grandfa- 
her ſpoke theſe words to him with tears in his eyes, 


= III. Furniture. Dreſs. Eguipage. 
tage Nothing of this kind makes a man greater or more 
gen · Peſerving, becauſe nothing of all this makes a part of 


imſelf, but is wholly external, and foreign to him, 
And yet the generality of mankind place their great- 


ther Ind incorporated with all around them, their furniture, 
1 toWte's, and equipage. They ſwell and enlarge the 
d to ea they form of themſelves, as much as they can, 
ney-NJrom theſe outward circumſtances : By theſe they 
s no {Wink they are very great, and flatter themſelves that 


hey appear ſo in the eyes of others. — 


d Dernieres paroles de Louis XIV, au Roy Louis XV. de Iimprime- 
ie du cabinet du Roy | | 8 B | 
PET | But 


eſs in theſe. They look upon themſelves as mixed 
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e But to paſs a right judgment upon their greatneſs, ys 
we ſhould examine them in themſelves, and ſet afſidefM, a + 
for a few moments their train and retinue. We ny f 
ſhould then find, that they appear great and exalted,Mlone 
by being beheld at a diſtance, and raiſed in a mannerMinnc 


upon their baſis. Strip them of this advantage, and 
reduce them to their proper ſtandard, to their juſt pro. 
portion, and the vain phantom vaniſhes. Their out- 
fide is rich and fine, like the walls of their apartments; 
within there is often nought but meanneſs, baſeneſs, 
and poverty, with an hideous void of every merit; 
and ſometimes even this fine outward ſhew conceal; 


the moſt enormous crimes and the moſt infamous vice of 


God, * fays Seneca, could not have caſt a greate 
| reproach and diſgrace upon thoſe outward advantages, 
which are the object of our deſires, than by conferring 
them, as he often does, upon ſorry wretches, and de 
nying them uſually to men of the greateſt probity, 
To what a condition would the latter be reduced, if 
men were to be judged by their outſide ? How ofte 
has the moſt ſolid merit been miſtaken, and expoſe 
even to contempt, becauſe concealed under a mea 
habit, and an indifferent appearance ? 
s Philopemen, the greateſt ſoldier of his age i 
Greece, who exalted fo much the glory of the repub 
lic of the Achzans, by his extraordinary merit, and 


e Nemo iftorum, quos divitie 
honoreſque in altiore faſtigio po- 
nunt, magnus eft, Quare ergo 


magnus videtur ? Cum baſi illum 


ſua metiris . , . Hoc laboramus er- 
rore, fic nobis imponitur, quod 
neminem æſtimamus eo quod eſt, 
ſed adjicimus illi & ea quibus ad- 
ornatus eſt. Atqui cum voles ve- 
ram hominis #ſtimationem inire, 
& ſcire qualis fit, nudum inſpice. 
Ponat patrimonium, ponat hono- 
res, & alia fortunæ mendacia. Se- 
nec. Epiſt. 76. 


navi: intus boni nibil eſt. Iſti, 


| ad tur piſſimos defert, ab optim 
Auro illos, argento, & ebore or- 


quos pro felicibus aſpicitis, ſi, non 
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qua occurunt, ſed qua latent, vide 
ritis, miſeri ſunt, ſordidi, turpe 
ad fimilitudinem parietum ſuorun 
extrinſecus culti. Itaque, dum il 
lis licet ſtare, & ad arbitrium fy 
um oſtendi, nitent & imponunt 
cum aliquid incidit quod difturbe 
ac detegat, tune apparet quantunf 

altæ ac veræ ſœditatis alienus ſpleñ 
dor abſconderit. Id. lib, de Pr 


vid. cap. ix. | V. 
f Nullo modo magis poteſt Det 
concupita traducere, quim ſi i Þ Ti 


abigit, _ Ibid, cap. 5: 
g EFlut, in vit. Philop. 
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hom the Romans called by way of admiration the 
eſs, Hat of the Greeks ; this Philopemen was uſually clad. 
ſideſin a very plain dreſs, and often went abroad without 
WeWny ſervant or attendance. In this manner he came. 
ted, lone to the houſe of a 1900 who had invited him to 
ineWQinner. The miſtreſs of the family, who expected the 
and ee of the Achæans, took him for a ſervant, and 
pro- d he would give her his aſſiſtance in the kitchen, 
out- — her huſband was abſent. Philopemen without 
nts Neremony threw off his cloak, and fell to the cleaving 
neſs f wood. The huſband coming in that inſtant, and 
rit Wurprized at the odne's of the ſight, „ How now, 
ceal;i © Long Philopemen, ſays he, what's the meaning 
ice of this?“ Oh, anſwered the other, 1 am 0 
enteſ paying the intereſt of my bad looks. 


ages Scipio ÆEmilianus, who lived four and fifty years, 
rringꝛerer made any acquiſition in all his life, and when 
1 deFWe died, left only four and forty marks of ſilver plate, 
bity end three of gold, though he had been maſter of all the 
d, i ealth of Carthage, and had enriched his ſoldiers more 
oftenWhan any other general. Being deputed by the ſenate 


pf Rome with full powers to reſtore diſcipline in the 
owns and provinces, and to inſpe& Kings and nations, 
hough deſcended from one of the moſt illuſtrious fami- 
ies in Rome, and adopted into one of the richeſt, and 
10ugh he had fo auguſt a character to ſupport in the 
ame of the Roman Empire, he carried with him but 
ne friend, and he was a * philoſopher, and five ſer- 


poſec 
mea 


re | 
epub 
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t, vide 

turpaants, one of which dying upon the road, he content- 
foo d himſelf with the four that remained, till one came 
um 


om Rome to ſupply his place. As ſoon as he came to 
Alexandria with this ſmall retinue, his fame F 5 
d him notwithſtanding all the care his modeſty had 

Aken to prevent it, and drew all the city to meet him 
pon his . * His perſon alone, without any 
4 Vol. III. 1 | ns - 4 


a f i Þ Tf rde (ion) 2 Ti. BY Cum per ſocios & exteres gen- 
optin D (in doęic o I AM⁰,ỹ, F ra- tes iter faceret, hon mancipia ſed 
P: 3 Lows Maag Adel. Victoria numersbentur; nec quan- 
1 Fanztivg, turn auri & prgenti, ſed quantum 

| | amplitudinis 
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ly declare in favour of poverty 

all concerned about the judgment of ſpectators. 

Ageſilaus, King of Lacedæmon, was herein a great. 
er philoſopher than Seneca. A Spartan education had 


 amplitudinis pondus ſecum ferret, 


æſtimabatur. Val. Max, lib. 4. 
cap. 3. n. 1 
] Senec.. p. 47. 


m Vik a me obtineo, ut hoc ve- 


hiculum velim videri meum. Du- 


rat adhuc perverſa rexti verecundia. 


Qvoties in aliquem comitatum lau- 


tiorem incidimus, invitus erubeſco : 


cucd argumentum eſt, iſta que 
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other attendance than that of his virtues, his ations, WM arme 
and his triumphs, was enough to extinguiſh, even in I vern- 
the eyes of the people, the vain ſplendor of the King WM perſi 
of Egypt, who was advanced to meet him with all his he; 
court, and drew upon him alone the eyes, the accla- 6.7 . 
mations, and applauſes of all the world. court 
Theſe examples teach us, that we ought not to va- gold 
lue men by their outward appearance, any more than carpe 
a horſe by bis trappings. An extraordinary merit may Agel 
lie hid under a mean habit, as a rich garment may co- ny, 
ver enormous vices. They ſhew us ia the ſecond I the P 
place, that greater courage and reſolution is required, N able 
than one would eaſily imagine, to become ſuperior to BAY 

popular opinions, and to get the better of the falſe in- ple. 
famy which the world is pleaſed to caſt upon a plain, I far ou 
poor, and frugal manner of living. Seneca, as much Ageſi 
a philoſopher as he was, or had a mind to be thought, ¶ name 
had always ſomewhat of this falſe ſhame hanging about I his ar 
him; and u he owns himſelf, that going down ſometimes upon 
5 his country-ſeat in an ordinary chariot, he has bluſh-W T. 
ed againſt his inclination at the being caught upon 4 Mar 
road in ſuch an equipage by perſons of diſtinction; plate, 
certain proof, as he ſays himſelf, that he had not the they 
roughly reduced to practice what he had ſaid and wrote ¶ heape 
upon the advantages of a frugal life. He that bluſhes I was e 
at a mean Chariot, adds he, is fond of a finer. And beſf paſian 
has made little progreſs in virtue, who dares not open-W:nq 7 


and frugality, and isat 


probo, quæ bande. nondum habe · 
re certam fidem & immobilem. 
Qui ſordido vehiculo erudeſei, 
pretioſo gloriatur. Parum adhue 
profeci, nondum audeo frugalit- 
tem palam ferre: etiam nunc cu- 


ro opiniones viatotum. e Dio 
Epiſt, 87. P Plir 
n Plut. in Vit. Agel. N 9 Cap 
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SW arm'd him againſt this falſe ſhame. Pharnabaſus, go- 
in vernor of one of the provinces belonging to the King of 
Perſia, had deſired to treat of peace with him; and 


che interview was appointed in the open field. The 
a- fir appeared in all the pomp and luxury of the Perſian 

court. He was dreſt in a purple robe embroidered with 
a-: cold and ſilver. The ground was ſpread with rich 
an carpets, and fine cuſhions were laid to fit down upon. 
ay WH Agetilaus, in a very plain dreſs, without any ceremo- 
0+ 


ny, fat himſelf down upon the graſs. The pride of 
the Perſtan was confounded at his behaviour, and un- 
ech able to ſupport the compariſon, paid homage to the 
to plainneſs of the Lacedæmonian, by following his exam- 
in- ple. And this, becauſe a quite different train, which 
far outſhone all the gold and filver of Perſia, ſurrounded 
Agelilaus, and gained him reverence 3 I mean, his 

name, his reputation, his victories, and the terror of 


our his arms, which made the King of Perſia tremble even 


mez upon his throne. = 9" N 
uh The Emperors » Nerva, Trajan, à Antoninus, and 
the ; Marcus Aurelius, ſold the palaces, the gold and ſilver 
plate, the valuable furniture, and all the ſuperfluities 
they could diſpenſe with, which their predeceſſors had 
rote heaped up through a deſire of poſſeſſing ſolely whatever 
was exquilitely curious. Theſe Princes, as alſo Veſ- 
16 de paſian, Pertinax, Severus, Alexander, Claudius II. 
and Tacitus, who were raiſed to the empire by their 
merit, and whom all ages have admired as the beſt and 
greateſt of Princes, always affected a great ſimplicity 
in their apparel, their furniture, and outward appea- 
rance, and deſpiſed whatever had the leaſt tincture of 
Vomp and luxury. And by retrenching all uſeleſs expen- 
Ss, * they found a greater fund in their own modeſty, 
han the moſt avaricious in all their ſpoils; and without 
ndeavouring to ſet themſelves off by any outward luſtre, 


7 | „ In Vit. Marc. Aurel. Vie. 
Þ Plin, Paneg, - Epit. & Eutrop. 
9 Capitol. | | _ Plin, Paneg. 


arm' Ca tſhewed | 


* 


the imperial ornaments, and the enſigns of honour, 
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t ſhewed they were only Emperors by the care they me 
took of the publick, In every thing elſe they reſem- . 
bled other citizens, and lived like private men. But 
the lower they ſtoop'd in their condeſcenſions, the t 
greater and more auguſt they appeared. | ——- 

u Veſpaſian upon ſolemn days drunk out of a ſmall Pu 
ſilver cup, which had been left him by his grandmo- te 
ther, who brought him up. * Trajan's retinue was me 
very modeſt and moderate. He had no body to clear th? 
the way before him, and was pleaſed ſometimes to be P. 
under a neceſſity of ſtopping in the ſtreets to let the | en 


attendants of others paſs by him. wh 

* Marcus Aurelius was ſtill more averſe to every the 
thing that had the air of pomp and luxury, He lay no 
upon the bare ground; at twelve years old he took the We 


habit of a philoſopher ; he forbore the uſe of guards, of 


which were carried before the Cæſars and the Auguſti. 
Nor was this conduct owing to his ignorance of what | Se 
was grand and beautiful, but to the juſter and purer Per 


taſte he had of both, and to an intimate perſuaſion that | ©? 
the greateſt glory, and principal duty of man, eſpeci- po] 
ally if in power, and eminently conſpicuous, is ſo far ed 
to imitate the Deity, as to throw himſelf into a condi- the 
tion of wanting as little as may be for himſelf, and vil 
doing all the. good to others he is capable of. M 


Arnold d'Offat, who is ſo famous for his wonder- 
ful abilities in negotiation, though his furniture fell far pu 
ſhort of the dignity of a cardinal, refuſed to accept of 
the money, the chariot and horſes, and the damaſk bed, 
which the cardinal de Joyeuſe ſent him as a preſent 

three weeks after his promotion. For, * ſays he, thoug! 
1 have not all that is requiſite to ſupport this dignity, yet © 
I will not for that reaſon renounce the abſtinence and mo- 


deſty 1 have always obſerved, Such a diſpoſition is fat 5 
t Dio lib. 66. 17 wpovole Ty x M. Aur, t. Dio. Julian. Tn 
u, auTIpd Twp vero. Ca. | , 

u Sueton. Vit. Veſpaſ, oap. 2. y Vie du Card. d' Oſſat. 8 


w Plin. Paneg. 2 Lett. 181. 
IE more 


nore 
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more extraordinary and valuable, than a magnificent 


cquipage, and rich furniture. 

* The tribune of the people, who became an advo- 
cate for the Roman ladies againſt the ſeverity of Cato, 
and pleaded for the reſtoring to them, after the ſecond 
Punick War, the right of wearing gold and ſtlver in 
their apparel, ſeems to inſinuate, that dreſs or orna- 
ment were in a manner their natural province; and 
that as they could not aſpire to any preferments, to the 
pricfthood, or the honour of a triumph, it would not 
only be cruel, but unjuſt, to refuſe them a conſolation, 
which the ſole neceſſity of the times had taken from 
them. This reaſon might affect the people, but was 
not very honourable to the ſex, as it taxes them with 
weakneſs and meanneſs, in repreſenting them as fond 
of trifles. Virerum hoc animes vulnerare peſſet, quid 
muliercularum cenſetis, quas etiam parva movent. 

Yet we learn from hiſtory, that the Roman ladies 
generouſly ſtript themſelves of all their jewels, and 
preſented all their gold and filver, d at one time, to 


enable the republic to diſcharge a vow made to A- 


pollo, for which they had honourable diſtinctions grant- 
ed them; © and at another, to redeem Rome from 
the Gauls, which procured them the right and pri- 
vilege of being praiſed in funeral orations, as well as. 
the men. In the ſecond Punic War the widows in 
like manner brought their gold and filver into the 
publick treaſury, to aſſiſt the ſtate in the extreme ne- 
ceſſity under which it groaned. 

The famous Cornelia, daughter to the great Seipio, 
and mecher to the Gracchi, is vniverſally known. 
Her extraction was the nobleſt in Rome, and her fa- 
mily the richeſt. A lady of Campania, coming to 


make her a viſit, and lodging i in her houſe, difplaved 


with pomp whatever was then moſt faſhionable and 
valuable for the toilette, gold and ſiwer, jewels, dia- 


2 Liv. lib. 7, n. 34. d Liv. lib. 24 n. 18. 
b Liv, lib. 5, n. 25. e Valer, Max, lib, 4. cap. 4+ 


C 3 b monds, 
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monds, bracelets, pendants, and all that apparatus 
which the ancients called mundum mulicbrem. She 
expected to find ſome what ſtill finer in the houſe of 
a perſon of her quality, and defired very importunate- 
| ly to fee her toilette. Cornelia artfully prolonged the 

converſation till ſuch time as her children came home, 
who were then gone to the publick ſchools, and point- 
ing to them as they entered, „See here, ſays ſhe, are 
my jewels.” Et hæc, inquit, ornamenta mea ſunt, 
We need only examine cur own thoughts in relation 
to theſe two ladies, to find out how far ſuperior the 
noble ſimplicity of the one was to the vain magnih- 
cence of the other, And indeed what merit or abi- 
lity is there in buying up a large collection of precious 
ſtones and jewels, in being vain of them, or in not 
knowing how to talk of any thing elſe? And on the 


other hand, how truly worthy is it in a perſon of the 


firſt quality to be above ſuch trifles, to place her ho- 
; Hour and plory in the good education of her children, 
in iparing no expence towarcs the bringing it about, 
and in ſnewing, that nobleneſs and greatneſs of ſoul 
- do equally belong to both ſexes ? 
De Beaunes, archbiſhop of Bourges, in the 0- 
& ration he made to the ſtates of Blois againſt luxury, 
and principally with reſpect to coaches, which ſe- 
„ veral perſons of mean condition began to make 
uſe of, highly commends the modeſty of the pre- 
% mier preſident du Thou's lady, who, to ſet an ex- 
«© ample to other ladies of quality, was always con- 
„ tented to be carried behind another on horſeback, 
«© when ſhe made her viſits in the town.“ What 
merits praiſe in this little ſtory, is not the viſiting on 
| horſeback (ſuch were the cuſtoms of thoſe times) but 
the noble greatneſs of ſoul in this lady, who thought, 
that the giving others an example of modeſty and fim- 
£2 plicity was the beſt manner of ſupporting the dignity 
of her ſtation, and becoming in reality a premier 
preſident, 
| f Opuſc, de Le fel. | 
* IV. 0 
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IV. Of luxury in eating and drinking, 


This was carried in the declenſion of the republic 
to an almoſt incredible exceſs, and under the Empe- 
rors they {till rofe upon the gluttony of their prede- 
ceſſors. 

Lucullus, who in other reſpefts was a man of ex- 
cellent qualities, upon his return from the war, at- 
tempted to ſubſtitute the glory of magnificence to 


that of his arms and battles, and turned all his ftu- + 


dies that way. He laid out immenſe ſums upon his 
houſes and gardens, and was ſtill more expenſive at 


| his table, He required it every day to be ſerved up in 


the ſame ſumptuous manner, though nobody was to dine 
with him. As his ſteward was one day exculing the 
meanneſs of his dinner, becauſe there was no company, 

« Did you not know,” fays he, that Lucullus was 
© to eat at Lucullus's houſe to day. Tully and 

Pompey not giving credit to the reports of his ordi- 
nary magnificence, were reſolved one day to furprize 
him, and be ſatisfied, whether it was ſo or not. And 
meeting him in ublick, they invited themſelves, 


and would not allow him to give any directions to 


his domeſtics about their entertainment. He there- 
fore barely ordered that dinner ſhould be ſerved up in 
the hall of Apollo. The entertainment was got ready 
with ſo much celerity and opulence, as ſurprized and 
aſtoniſned his gueſts. They did not know that the 
hall of Apollo was a watch-word, and ſignified that the 
feaſt ſhould amount to! fifty thouſand drachms. 

If good eating and drinking were capable of pro- 
curing ſolid glory, Lucullus was the greateſt man of 
his age. But who fees not, how pititul and ſilly it 
was to place his honour and reputation in making the 
world believe, that he every day fquandered enormous 
and ſenſeleſs expences for the gratification of his own 


g Plut. in Lucullo. h 2500 livres, | 
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private appetite ? I queſtion whether his gueſts, who 
| mightily commended and admired, no doubt, ſuch pro- 
digious magniſicence, were much wiſer than he. For 
twas they ſupported his folly and diſtemper. ' [rr:- 

tamentum eft omnium in que inſanimus, admirater & 
conſcius. And the ſame may be ſaid of all that outward 
magnificence, by which men ſtrive to make themſelves 


| confiderable, large apartments, valuable furniture, and 


rich garments, **'Tis all for ſhew, and not for eaſe; 
for the ſpectators, and not for the maſter. Place him 
in ſolitude, and you make him frugal and oor, and 
all this vanity is at an end. 

But to give a different inſtance of this folly. A 
perſon, entring Anthony's kitchen, was ſurprized to 


lee eight wild boars roaſting at the ſame time. He 
Judged there was like to be a great deal of company, 
but was miſtaken. Whilſt Anthony was at Alexan- 


dria there was always a magnificent entertainment rea- 
dy to be ſerved up about ſupper time, that whenever 


Anthony was pleaſed to call for't, he might have his 


table covered with the moſt exquiſite meats. \ 
I forbear to mention ſuch extravagant and wild ex- 
pences, as a diſh made up of the tongues of the ſcar- 


ceſt birds in the univerſe, or ſeveral pearls of immenſe 


price infuſed and diſſolved in a certain liquor, for the 


pleaſure of ſwallowing down a million at a draught, 


To theſe monſters of luxury, who are a diſgrace to 
mankind, let us oppoſe the modeſty and frugality of a 
Cato, the honour of his age and commonwealth ; [ 
mean the elder, who ts uſually ſirnamed the Cenſor. 
He boaſted that he had never drank any other wine, 
than ſuch as was drank by bis workmen and domeſticks, 


never bought a ſupper which exceeded thirty ſeſtertia, 


i Senec, Ep. 94. | 5 Aſſueſcamus à nobis removere 
k Quid miraris? Quid ſtupes ? pompam, & uſus rerum non or- 
Pompa eſt. Oſlenduntur iſtæ res, namenta metii. 1d, de tran, a- 


non poſſidentur. Senec. Ep. 110. nimæ, Cafe Os 


Ambitio & luxuria ſcenam de- 1 Put. in vit. Anton; 
ſiderant; ſanabis iſta, 6 abicon- m ÞJut, in vit. Cat, Cenſ. 


Nor 
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vor ever wore a garment which coſt above an haindjed 


drachms of filver. He learnt to live thus, he ſaid, 
from the example of the famous Curius, that great man 
who drove Pyrrhus out of Italy, and had thrice the 
honour of a triumph. The houſe he had lived in, in 
the country of the Sabines, was near to Cato's, and for 
this reaſon he looked upon it as a model the more ve- 
nerable from being in his neighbourhood, T'was this. 
Curius the embaſladors of the Samnites found in a poor 
little cottage, fitting, in the chunney-corner boiling of 
roots,. who rejected their preſents with diſdain, telling 
them that whoever could be content with ſuch a ſup⸗ 
per did not want gold; and that for his part he thought 
it more honourable to command over thoſe who had 
riches, than to have them himſelf. 


Theſe examples may be too old perhaps. to make any 


impre ſñon upon the generality of mankind in our age; 
| but they had ſuch an effect upan ſeveral of the greateſt 


Roman Emperors, that though they were in full poſ- 
ſeſſion of riches and power, though they were to ſupport. 
the majeſty of a large empire, and had the profuſion of 
their predece ſſors in every kind before their eyes, they 
thought they could not aſpire to be really great, but as 
they Toſe above that corruption of their own age, and 
reſembled thoſe venerable models of antiquity, form'd. 
upon the rules of the pureſt reaſon and the Julteſt taſte. 
ct ſolid glory. 
Twas by ſtudying; theſe grcat originals, that Veſ- 
paſian declared himſelf an enemy to all pomp, pleaſures 
and entertainments, and that he followed the modeſty- 
and frugality of the ancients in every thing about him. 
"I was by theſe virtues he check'd the courſe of pub-- 
lick luxury and prodigality, eſpecially with reſpect to 
eating. And this diſorder, » which under Tiberius 
ſeem'd to be paſt all remedy, and had increaſed exceſ- 


tively under the ſucceeding bed Princes, and which the 


ws armed with all the te:rors of p uniſhoaent had not. 


n Tacit. Ann, lib. 3. cap. 52. Os 
G5. been 
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been able to ſuppreſs, o gave way to the bare &xam- 
ple he. ſet of ſobriety and temperance, and the de- 
fire others had of pleaſing him by doing as he did. 
P In the ſame manner he threw a ſcandal and diſgrace 
upon luxury and effeminacy, by taking away a com- 
miſſion from a young man to whom he had given it, 
becauſe he was perfumed when he came to thank him 
15 it. I had rather, ſaid he, you had flunk of gar- 

ich, | | 

'The Emperors Nerva, Trajan, Antoninus, Marcus 
Aurelius, Severus, Alexander, Pertinax, Aurelian, 
Tacitus, Claudius II. and Probus, all Princes who 
have done the greateſt honour to the throne, guided by 
the ſame taſte, and diſciples of the ſame maſters, always 
took care to be very frugal and modeſt in their tables, 
and baniſhed all expence and delicacy from them with 
the utmoſt feverity, Moſt of them, whilſt in the 
camp, à eat the common food that was given to the 
army; and Alexander, to ſatisſy the ſoldiers that he 
fed as they did, cauſed his tent to be always open, whilſt 
he was at his meals. When he was not in the field 
the daily expence of his houſe, to our great aſtoniſh- 
ment, was ſo ſmall, that now-a-days it would ſcarce 
_ ſuffice a private family. He had no gold utenſils, and 
his ſilver plate did not amount to three hundred marks; 
ſo that when much company was to dine with him, 
he would borrow the plate of his friends, with their 
ſervants to wait on them; not keeping more officers 
in his palace, than he commonly ſtood in need of. And 
this not out of any parſimonious diſpoſition, for never 
Prince was more liberal, but out of a thorough con- 
viction, as he would often ſay, that the grandeur and 


o Przcipuus. adftricti moris auc- rx Fifteen pints of wine a day, 
tor Veſpatianus fuit, antiquo ipſe thirty pound of meat, and eighty 
cultu victuque: obſequium inde in pound of bread, Only. they added 
principem & æmulandi amor, va- a green gooſe on feaſt-days, and 
lidior quam pœna ex legibus, & upon great ſolemnities a pheaſant 
metus. Tacit. Annal. lib. 3, c. 55. or two, and two capons. Lame 
p Saeton, lib. 8. cap. 8. prid. in Vit. Alex, 

3 Cheeſe, b:con, beans, pulſe. s Lamp, in Vit, Alexand. 
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glory of the empire did not conſiſt in ſplendor and 
magnificence, but in the ſtrength of the ſtate, and the 
virtue of thoſe who governed it. * Ptolemy, King of. 
Egypt, had long before ſet a like example of modeſty. 
He had very little plate in his palace, no more than 
was requiſite for his own private uſe. And when he 
invited any of his friends to dine with him, he would 
ſend and borrow theirs, * declaring it was more wor- 
thy of a King to enrich others, than to be rich bim- 
ſelf. 

What i is reported of the Emperor Probus, ” who 


holds one of the firſt places in the number of great 


Princes, and under whom the Roman empire arrived 
at the higheſt pitch of happineſs, is no leſs worthy of 


admiration. During his war with Perſia, as he was 


ſitting at dinner upon the bare ground, and eating a 
meſs of pork and peaſe, word was brought him that 


the Perſian embaſſadors were arrived. Without chang- 


ing either his poſture or dreſs, which was no other 


than a purple coat, but made of woollen, and a cap 

which he wore for want of hair, he ordered them to be 
introduced, and told them that he was the Emperor, and 
they might go and tell their maſter, that if he did not 
take care, he would in a month's time lay all his fields 


as naked of trees and corn, as his head was of hairs ; 
and at the ſame time he took off his cap, to make them 


the better comprehend his meaning. He then invi- 


ted them to eat part of his dinner, in caſe they were 


hungry ; if not, they had nothing to do but to go back. 
immediately. The embaſſadors made their report to 

their Prince, who was in a terrible fright, as well as 
his ſoldiers, that they had to deal with a people, who 
were ſuch profeſſed enemies to luxury and pleaſures. 
Ne came in perſon to meet the Emperor, and Sranted 
him whatever he MANS. 


t The fon of Lagus. Plut. in w Syneſins names him Carinus, 


Apophthegm. but M. Tillemont, after F. Peta- 
u Ti AN 0 re SH To 7\cuTigery vius, is of opinion that it agrees 
ya Bacihiu Ef. 1. better with Probus, | 
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36 Of the Taſte of ſolid Glory 
But comparing all I have hitherto mentioned con- 
cerning pomp and ſimplicity; on the one fide, what- 
ever is moſt ſplendid, riches, magnificent buildings, 
furniture, fine clothes, and a table moſt ſumptuouſly 
and delicately ſpread; and on the other, poverty, ſim- 
plicity, frugality and modeſty, but attended with vic- 
tories, triumphs, conſulſhips, dictatorial power, and 
even the empire of the world; I leave it to the judg- 
ment of any man of good ſenſe and reaſon, on which 
ſide lies the noble and great, and which he thinks de- 
ſerves moſt his eſteem and admiration. The deciſion 
will not be difficult. And *tis this natural and unſtu- 
died ſenſe of things, which I look upon as the rule of 
good taſte in the point of ſolid glory and real gran- 
deur. I | 
In. quoting theſe ancient examples of modeſty and 
_ frugality, I have no deſign to propoſe them as perfect 
models for our imitation, Our age and manners can- 
not bear ſo maſculine and robuſt a virtue. There are 
beſides certain rules of decency to be obſerved, and in 


every ſtate and condition things may be reduced to an 
honeſt and commendable mediocrity, which will juf- 


tiſy and direct the uſe of them. But how much ought 
we to be concerned, and aſhamed to obſerve to what a 
degree our. manners have degenerated from the virtue 
of the ancient Pagans ?. And what efforts ought we 


not to make to conform in ſome meaſure at leaſt to 
thoſe primitive rules,. though we are not ſo happy to- 
have any longer the courage and liberty entirely to 


come up to them. 5 | 

My deſign in theſe examples, is firſt to teach youth, 
that they ought not to look upon ſuch as lead a poor 
and frugal life, as contemptible, or even unhappy. 
"Tis the reflection which Seneca draws from the cx- 
amples before us. Do we think, * ſays he, that our 
; x Scilicet majores noftri, quo · nondum auro fulgebant, quorum 
rum virtus etiam nunc vitia noſtta templa nondum gemmis nitebant.. 


ſuſtentat, infelices erant, qui fibi Senec, de conſolat, ad Helv. cap. 
manu ſua parabant cibum, quibus 10. 


terra cubile erat, quorum tecta | 
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anceſtors, whoſe virtues ill ſupport the Empire, which 
our vices would have long ago deſtroyed, were much 


to be pitied, for dreſſing their own dinners, for lying 


on hard couches, . or for having neither gold nor dia- 
monds in their houſes and temples ? | 

am ſenſible that one objection may be made to all 
] can ſay of the ancient Greeks and Romans. For 
though we may reſpect the examples of frugality,fim- 
plicity and poverty,. in. Ariftides, Cimon, Curius, Fa- 
bricius, Cato, &c, yet 'tis natural enough to make 
ſome abatements from the perſuaſion that in poor re- 


publicks it was ſcarce poſſible to live otherwiſe ; and 


it is ſtill doubtſul with the generality of people, u he- 
ther theſe examples can be of any uſe to our age, which 
j; richer and more plentiful, and in. which it would 


be ridiculous to attempt to imitate them. But in my 
opinion the example of the Emperors amounts to full . 
proof, and ſets. the matter beyond exception. In ſhort, 


if thoſe maſters of the world, whoſe riches were equal 
to their power, and who ſucceeded to Emperors, that 
had carried luxury, pleaſures, epicuriſm and extrava- 


cance to the utmoſt heights of exceſs, were ſtill fond 


of frugality, modeſty, ſimplicity, and poverty, what 
reaſonable reply can be made to the maxims I have 
laid down upon this ſubject? 

L would defice to know, whether thoſe great Prin- 


ces ] have ſpoke of, thoſe men of extraordinary talents 


and ſuperior genius, bad not the. taſte of real greatneſs 
and folid glory; whether all nations and ages have 


been miſtaken in the high encomiums they have given 


them; and whether any one ever ventured to charge 
them with baving debaſed-either the nobility of their 
birth, the dignity of their ſtation, or the majeſty of 
the Empire; and whether on the other hand theſe 
were not the qualities, which raiſed them the higher, 
and have univerſally drawn upon them the eſteem, love, 


and admiration of poſterity. Can any private perſon 


now imagine himſelf a better judge of real glory than 
they were, or r thould he think himſelf unhappy, or 


diſhonoured, 
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38 Of theTafte of ſolid Glor rn 
diſhonoured, by being found in ſuch illuſtrious compa. 
ny, and ſtanding by a Trajan, an Antoninus, or 4 

Marcus Aurelius? Shall we pay a greater regard to an 

Apicius, who ſetting up fora perfect maſter in the art of 

cookery, infected and corrupted his age by that wretch- 
ed ſcience ! Qui ſcientiam popinæ profeſſus, diſcipling 
ſua ſeculum infecit. Shall we prefer to the great exam- 
ples I have quoted thoſe of Caligula, Nero, Otho, Vi- 
tellius, Commodus, or Heliogabalus ? For, to the in- 
eſtimable good fortune of their people, all the good 
Emperors in general, and without exception, have 
been of the character J here recommend; and all the 
bad Emperors in general are found in the oppoſite claſs, 
with all the vices which I condemn. 5 

My deſign ſecondly is to inſtill into the boys a ve- 

neration for the original ſource and principle from 
vwhence aroſe that generous contempt which the great 

men of antiquity ſhew'd for what the greateſt part of 
mankind now admire and purſue. For“ tis this prin- 
ciple, this diſpoſition of the mind, which is really eſti- 
mable. A man may be reſerv'd and modeſt in the 
midſt of riches and honours, as he may be proud and 
avaricious in the obſcurity of a poor and wretched life, 

2 The Emperor Antoninus is judged to be one of the 
_ greateſt Princes that ever reigned. He was held in ſuch 
reverence by all poſterity, * that neither the Roman 
people, nor the ſoldiers, could ſuffer any other Empe- 
ror to be called after his name; and Alexander Seve- 
rus himſelf found it too auguſt, to venture upon aſſum- 
ing it. Antoninus, through an equality of mind and 
greatneſs of ſoul, which rendered him independent of 
all without him, was uſually ſatisfied with what was 
moſt plain and moderate. As he affected nothing par-. 
ticular in his food, lodging, bed, domeſticks or dress, 
wearing only the common ſtuffs, and ſuch as were rea- 


y Senec. de Conſol. ad Helv, 2 Capitol, in vit. Macrin. Diad. 


Cap. 10. Getz L:mprid, in vit. Alexend. 
2 Dio lib. 70, Capitol, in vit. b M. Aur, lib, 3, c. 18. & lib. 
T. Antonin. | 6. c. 23. 


ciek 


and real Greatneſs. — W 
Gieſt to be met with; ſo he would make uſe of the 
conveniencies which offered, without rejecting them 


through affectation; equally ready to uſe every thing 
with moderation, or lay it aſide without uneafineſs. 

T was this diſpoſition of mind the wife of Tubero, 
whom I have already ſpoke of, particularly admired 
in her huſband, according to the judicious obſervation 


of Plutarch. She was not aſhamed. * ſays the hi- 
&« ftorian, of her huſband's poverty, but admir'd in 
« him the virtue which made him conſent to reinain 
« poor: that is, the motive which retained him in 
his poverty, by diſapproving the means of becoming 


rich, which are uſually diſhoneſt and unjuſt, For | 


the lawful ways of accumulating wealth were very rare 


to a noble Roman; as he could not apply himſelf to 


buſineſs and trade, nor expect any gratification, or pen- 
ſion, or other kind of benefit, which officers uſually 
now receive from the liberality of ourPrinces, by way 
of recompence for the ſervices he did the ſtate. There 


was ſcarce any other way of becoming rich, but by 
' plundering the provinces, as other magiſtrates and ge- 
nerals did. And it was this greatneſs of foul, this diſ- 


intereſtedneſs, this delicacy and love of juſtice, which 
made him reject all unworthy means of throwing off 


his poverty, that this lady ſo deſervedly admired in him, 


Infinitely above the common ſentiments of the world, 


ſhe diſcerned through the veils of poverty and fimpli- 
city the greatneſs of foul which occaſioned them, and 
thought herſelf obliged to reſpect her huſband flill 
more upon that very account, which might perbaps _ 
have rendered him contemptible to other women; 


Savunleca A & ν v. 1 
n my opinion, the youth ſhould principally be put 
rpon taking notice of ſuch paſſages as theſe, whilſt 


they are reading hiſtory, as nothing is more capable of 
forming their taſte and judgment, to which the care 


of maſters ought entirely to tend. 
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40 Of the Taſte of ſelid Glory. 
Tis of ſervice alſo to confirm theſe inſtructions hy 

examples taken from modern hiſtory, and eſpecially 
the great men, whoſe memory is ſtill recent. Why 
has not heard of M. de Turenne's ſimplicity and mo- 
deſty in his retinue and equipage? He ſtrives to con. 
d ceal himſelf,” ſays M. Flechier in his funeral orati 
on, but his reputation diſcovers him. He marches 
* without a train of attendants, whilſt every man in 
« his own mind places him upon a triumphal car. A 
“ he paſſes by, the enemies he has conquered are rec. 
© koned, and not the ſervants which followed him, 
Alone as he is, we imagine him ſurrounded in al 
& places with his virtues and victories. There is ſome. 
thing extremely noble in this elegant ſimplicity, and 
<< the leſs haughty he is, the more venerable he be- 
„ comes.” His character was exactly the ſame in al 
reſpcts, in his buildings, his furniture and his table, 
M. de Catinat, the worthy diſciple of ſuch a maſter, 
imitated him in his ſimplicity, as well as in his milt 

tary virtues. CFC f 
T have heard ſome officers ſay, who had ſerved un- 
der theſe two great men, that in the army their ta- 
bles were well ſupplied, but withereat plainneſs; that 
they were plentiful, but military; that they eat only 
of common food, and drank only of the wine of the 
country," where the troops laß. 

Mareſchal de la Ferte,when no longer able to ſerve, 
through his great age and infirmities, ordered his ſon's 
_ equipage for the campaign to be got ready. His ſteward 
| having. made ample proviſion of trufles, morelles, and 
all the other materials that were requiſite to make ex- 
_ cellent ragous, by the ſon's direction, brought in the 
bill. The. Mareſchal had ſcarce caſt his eye upon it, 
before he threw it away in a paſſion, „ Tis not thus, 
«< ſaid he, that we made war. Coarſe meat plainly 
<< drefied was all the ragous we had. Go, tell my ſon, 
that will not put myſelf for nothing to ſo fooliſh 
an expence, and ſo unworthy of a ſoldier,” This 
I was told by an officer that was preſent, And the 
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ſame gentleman obſerved, that in the late war the 
officers, that met at Paris, ſeldom entertained them- 


ſelves with any other food, than ſuch as they had 5 


eaten during the campaign. 

Lewis XIV. in the military code he has leſt be- 
kind him, which contains divers regulations for the 
ſoldiery, beſides what relates to plate, equipage, and 
Creſs, e particularly recommends plainneſs and fruga- 
lity in eating; and to this end enters into a very par- 
ticular detail, and forbids an expenſive and ſumptuous 


table under ſevere penalties. Thus a Prince, ho 
knows how to govern, eaſily comprehends how impor- 


tant it is to the ſtate to baniſh all luxury and mag- 


nificence from the camp; to ſuppreſs the ſenſeleſs 


ambition of ſuch as ſtrive to diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
a falſe politeneſs, and the ſtudy of what ſoftens and 


enervates mankind ; and to cover with ſhame ſuch 


profuſions as conſume in a few months what 4 t 
ſerve for ſeveral years, or be ſo much more nobly applie 


in nnd, the d frreſſes, and bunt the Bafin 


of mankin 


e Sa Mens voulant par toutes 
wies öter les moiens aux officiers 
peneraux de ſes armces de ſe con- 
litoet en des depenſes inutiles & 


ſoperflues, comme celles qui ſe 


font en leurs tables, s'ẽtant in- 


treduit une mechante coutume de 


faire dans les armees des repas 
pus magnifiques & ſomptueux qu' ils 
ne font ordinairement en leurs 
maiſons; ce qui non ſeulement 
incommode les plus riches, mais 
ruine entirement les moins accom- 
modes, qui A leur exemple PAR 
UNE FAUSSE REPUTATION, 
crutent Etre obliges de les imiter, 

. Defend fa Majeſtẽ aux lieu- 
tenans gencraur, &C, qui tiendront 


table, y faire ſervir autre choſe | 


que des potages & du roti, avec 
des entrees & entremets qui ne 


ſeront que de groſſes viandes, ſans 


qu*il puiſſe y avoir aucunes aſſiettes 
volantes ni hors d'œuvre, &e. 
Rẽglemens du 24 Mars 1672, & 
du premier Avril. 1705. | 


f Ambitione ſtolida lorurioſcs | 


apparatus convivicrum, & irri- 
tamenta libidinum, ut inſtrumen- 
ta belli, lucrantur. Tacit. Hiſt. 


lib. 1. cap. 88. 


g Paulatim diſceſſum ad delini- 


menta vitiorum, balnea & convi- 
viorum elegantiam; idque apud 


imperitos humanitas vocatur. Ta- 


cit. in vit. Agric. ca p. 217. 
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exhibiting them in a ſtronger light. Thoſe who judge 


42 Of the Tate of ſolid Glory 


V. Honours: Dignities. 


Poſts of preferment, and the marks of reſpet an 


nexed to them, may flatter the ambition and vanity 
of mankind, but in themſelves include no real glon 
or ſolid greatneſs, as they are foreign to them, as the 
are not always the proof and reward of merit, a 
they add nothing to the good qualities either of bog 
or mind, as they correct none of our faults, but ofte 
on the contrary ſerve only to multiply and make then 
more remarkable, by making them conſpicuous, an 


beſt, without ſuffering themſelves to be dazzled by 
empty thew, have always held dignities as burthen 
which they were loaded with, rather than honoure 
by; and the higher they have been raiſed, the heavie 
and more dreadful the weight has appeared. Theres 
nothing fo ſplendid in the eyes of mankind, as roy- 
alty and ſovereign power, and nothing at the ſame 
time is ſo laborious and oppreſſive. The glory which 
ſurrounds it, makes us with reaſon admire ſuch per: 
fons as have had the courage to refuſe it; and the k- 
bour and pains which are inſeparable from it, mak: 
us ſtill more admire ſuch as rightly diſcharge all the 
duties of it. Po im 8 
The young Sidonians, who refuſed the ſceptre whicd 
was offered them, well underſtood, as Hephzſtian 
tells them, that it was far more glorious to deſpiſe 
than to accept royalty; W Prim: intellexiſtis, quan 
majus eſſet regnum faſtidire, quam accipere, And tit 
anſwer of Abdalonymus, whom they had raiſed fron 
the duſt to a throne, ſufficiently explains his opinict 
of it. Alexander aſking him how he had borne bi 
condition of poverty and miſery ; . Would to Gol 
6 ſays he, I could bear royalty with as much courage 
and reſolution ! ** Utinam, inguit, eodem animo rij 
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nm pati poſi im The phraſe regnum pati, to bear 
«. royalty“ is very expreſſive, and plainly ſhews that 
he thought it a heavier and more dangerous burden 
than poverty. | 
| We ſhall ſee hereafter in what manner the Romans 
were forced to offer violence to Numa Pompilius, the 
ſecond King of Rome, before he would accept of an 
authority, which ſeemed to him the more formidabie, 
oss it gave him an almoſt unlimited power, and, under 
te the ſpecious title of king and. maſter, made him the 
zen adual ſervant and flave of all his ſubjects. 

ani i Tacitus and Probus, who did. ſo much honour to 
ide che royal dignity, were both advanced to the empire 
100 againſt their will. The firſt urged his great age and 
hen weakneſs, which made him incapable of marching at 
ure the head of an army 3 K but the whole ſerate anſwer- 
vie] ed, that the empire was entruſted to his underſtanding | 
del and prudence, and that it was his merit they choſe, 
ro and not his body. And a letter, which Probus wrote 
amel to one of the principal officers of the empire, fully 
bich explains his real ſentiments. I never deſired, ſays 
per he, the place TI poſſeſs I was raiſed to it apainſt 
eh. my will, and continue in it only through an appre- 
nabe bhenſion of expoſing the republic and myſelf wo 

tel new dangers by deſerting it.“ 

Upon the death of the Emperor Maximilian, there 
ich aroſe very powerful factions in behalf of thoſe who 
ion laid claim to the empire. The two principal compe- 
Cpiſs WW "'tors were Francis I. and Charles V. The Electors, 
uam to put an end to theſe diſputes, reſolved to exclude 
d te tbem both as being foreigners, and to place the im- 
frau perial crown upon one of their own nation, and of 
iniu the number of the Electors. They therefore unani- 
> bi mouſly choſe Frederick of Saxony, ſirnamed the 
Gol V iſe, who deſired two days to conſider of it ; on the 


Ura%% 
1 re 1 Vopiſe, in Vit. Probi & Ti tem EEE Tu jube, milites 
| citi, pugnent; animum tuum, non cor- 
k Quis melius quam ſenex im- pus, eligimus. | 
bert? Imperatorem te, non mili- I Vie de Charles V. par Leti, 
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44 Of the Taſte of ſolid Glory 
third he thanked the Electors with great modefty, 
but told them that at his age he found himſelf unadl 
to ſupport ſo great a burden, And continuing firm 
in this reſolution, notwithſtanding all their remen- 
ftrances, the electors deſired he would nominate the 


perſon he judged molt proper, and aſſured him they 


would conform to his advice. Frederick Jong re: 
fuſed it, but at laſt being forced upon it by the pfeſ. 
ſing inſtances of the Electors, he declared 1 in favour 


of the Catholick King. 


What we have here ſaid of ſovereign power maj 


be applied to all poſts in the ſtate, and all offices df 


magiſtracy. The wifeſt Princes have ſet aſide the 
ambitious, and raiſed ſuch as declined employment, 
m They ſaw, notwithſtanding the darkneſs of infide- 


| lity, © that the republic could only be truſted wit 
«6 ſecurity to ſuch as had merit enough to fear the 
„ adminiſtration of it.” 
much care after perſons worthy of the great office 

of ſtate, that they found men to whom it was neceſ. 


And they enquired with io 


ſary to uſe violence, before they would accept of them, 
as Pliny obferves of Trajan. 
All theſe examples prove, that there is nothing realh 


great in honours and dignitics, but the danger which 


ſurrounds them; that true glory conſiſts in knowing 


how to look upon them with a generous contempt, 


or in accepting them only for the publick good ; thi 


ſolid greatneſs conſiſts in renouncing greatneſs itſelf; 


that a man becomes a {ſlave from the moment he 
fond of it, and that he is ſuperior to it only when be 


contemns it. 


VI. Vieories. Nebiliy f Bled. Mwlities. Rets 
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join all theſe as one ide, though very different 
in themſelves, becauſe they have all ſomething 1 in then 
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fy, xtremely flattering, and deluſive, and ſeem to have 
«dleWomewhat more directly perſonal and peculiar to their 
firm poſſeſſors. But though they are far ſuperior to the 
1cn-Wadvantages already ſpoken of, yet ſolid glory and real 
greatneſs do not however conſiſt i in them. 

they | 


le. Viqctlories. 
Yrel- | 
„out If there be any thing capable of exalting man above 
his nature, and giving him a ſuperiority that diſt in- 
ma guiſhes him from the reſt of mankind, it ſeems to 
es of be the glory which reſults from battles and victories. 
the A prince, a general, marching at the head of a nu- 
ent; merous army, whoſe eyes are all bent upon him; who 
fide . by a ſingle ſignal actuates that vaſt body, of which 
wit himſelf is the ſoul, and ſets an hundred thouſand arms 
the in motion; who okeries terror and conſternation along 
th iv with him wherever he goes; who ſees the ſtrongeſt 
mc ramparts and higheſt towers fall down before him; 
ecel-'W it whoſe preſence, in a word, the whole univerſe 
ny trembling and affrighted keeps filence ; ſuch a man 
ſeems to be ſomething mighty grand, and to come 
ea very near the Divinity. 
nan And yet if we coolly, rationally, and without pre- 
wing judice examine the famous heroes of antiquity, thoſe 
M9 illuſtrious conquerors, we ſhall often find that this 
chu olictering ſhew of warlike actions is but a vain phan- 
(cl: tom, which may impoſe upon us at a diſtance, but 
be i diſappears and vaniſhes in proportion as we approach 
n heit; and that all this pretended glory has often had no 
other principle and foundation, but 3 avarice, 
injuſtice and cruelty. | 
This Seneca obſerves of the greateſt warriors, and 
ſuch as have had the largeſt ſhare in the admiration 
of all ages. We find, ſays he, abundance of heroes, 
who have carried fire and Cod into many nations, 
theaßz have ſtormed towns which till their time were held 
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impregnable, have conquered and ravaged vaſt pro- 
vinces, and marched to the utmoſt limits of the earth, 
covered over with the blood of all oppoſers. But 
theſe conquerors of ſo many nations were themſelves 
overcome by their paſſions. They found nobody that 
could reſiſt them, but were themſelves unable to re- 
fiſt their own ambition and cruelty. 

Can we call the furious diſpoſition of Alexander, 
which led him into diſtant and unknown countries, 
only with a view to plunder them, by any other name 
than madneſs ? Was he wiſe, for depriving every pri- 
vate man, every country of what was moſt dear and 
valuable, and for fpreading deſolation wherever he 


came, beginning with Greece, to which he owed his 


education? How intoxicated muſt he have been with 
glory, who thought the whole world too little for 
him? He one day aſked a pirate, whom he had taken, 
what right he thought he had to infeſt the Seas. The 
< ſame, anſwered "be boldly, that you have to over- 
run the world. But becauſe I do it in a ſmall veſ- 
„ ſe], I am called a robber ; and you are named a 
* conqueror, for doing it with a great fleet.” A very 
ſharp anſwer, and what is more, a true one. 

v What was it that extinguiſhed in the heart of Cz- 
far, all the ſentiments of fidelity, ſubmiſſion, juſtice, 
humanity, and gratitude he owed to his republick, 
which had choſen him from the reſt of the citizens to 
advance him to the higheſt command, and laviſh upon 
him its honours and dignities, but an immoderate am- 
bition, and an illuſion of falſe glory, which inſpired 
him with an ardent deſire of ſeeing all mankind under 
ſubjection to himſelf, and induced him to ſay, that he 
o Eleganter & veraciter Alex- magna-claſſe, i . A frag- 
andro illi Magne quidam compre- ment of Tully's third book de 


henſus pitata reſpondit, Nam cum Republ. quoted by S. Aug. de Civ, 
idem rex hominem interrogaſſet, Dei, lib. 4. c. 4. 

quid ei videretur, ut mare haberet p Quid C. Ceſarem in ſva fati 
inſeſtum; ille libera contumacia : pariter ac publica immiſit ? Gloria 
quod tibi, inquit, ut orbem terra- & ambitio, & nullus ſupra ceters 
rum. Sed quia id ego exiguo na- eminendi modus. 
vigio facio, latro vocor; = RP Rue 20 
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would rather chuſe to be the principal man in a vil- 
lage, than the ſecond in Rome? What other motive 


induced him to turn thoſe very arms againſt his coun- 
try, ſhe had put into his hands to be employed againſt 
the enemies of the ſtate, and to make uſe of all the 
power and greatneſs he held only from her, to put her 
to the ſword, after having deluged her in the blood of 
her children? % He doubtleſs thought, as Civilis the 
chief of the rebels, who endeavoured to ſhake off the 
Roman yoke, expreſſed it, that nothing was unlawful 
toa man when in arms, nor any body accountable | 
for a victory; victoriæ rationem non. reddi. 

Every equitable and rational man, who ſhall read 
over attentively all the lives of the famous men among 
the Greeks and Romans, as they ſtand in Plutarch; 
if he examines and aſks his own heart the queſtion, 
will find that tis not Alexander or Cæſar he prefers be- 
fore all the reſt; that they were neither the greateſt, 
nor the moſt accompliſhed, nor ſuch as did the moſt 
honour to human nature; and that he does not judge 
them to be the moſt deſerving of his eſteem, love, and 
reneration, nor of the juſt praiſes of poſterity. 

Beſides, military valour often leaves the men, whom 
conqueſts have made famous, very weak and mean at 
other times, and with reference to other objeQs. 

Made up of good and bad qualities, they ftrive to 
appear great, when expoſed to open view ; but return 

to their natural littleneſs, as ſoon as they are left to 
themſelves, and the eyes of mankind taken off from 
them, Tis ſurpriſing, when we ſee them alone and 
without armies, what a mighty difference there is be- 
tween a general and a great man. 

In order to their paſſing a right judgment upon theſe 
famous conquerors, tis neceſſary to teach youth care- 
fully to diſtinguiſh what is valuable in them from what 
delerves to be cenſured. In doing juſtice to their, 


q Tacit. hiſt. lib, 4. e. 14. | 18 audicbant, Tacit, iſ, lib, 1 
1 Malis bontſque artibus mixtus, cap. 10. 
&, Palam livdares ; ſecreta ma- 
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courage, 
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courage, activity, ability in buſineſs, and prudence, | 


they mult be blamed for frequently miſtaking the uſe 
they ſhould have made of thoſe great qualifications, 
and employing ſuch talents as in themſelves are always 
eſtimable to the gratification of their vices and paſſions, 
which ſhould have been made ſubſervient only to vir. 
tue. For want of diſtinguiſhing things fo different, 
it is but too uſual to confound their real with their 
pretended motives, the private ends they propoſed to 
themſelves with the means of attaining them, and 
their abilities with the abuſe they have made of them, 
and by an error ſtill more pernicious, in ſuffering our- 
ſelves to be too much carried away by their great acti- 
one, which have luſtre enough to conceal their vices 
and injuſtice, we pay them an entire and unexception- 
able regard, and accuſtom unattentive perſons to place 
vice in the room of virtue, and highly commend what 
deſerves to be blamed. *Tis the juſtice of the war, 
and the wiſdom of the conqueror alone, which can 
render a victory glorious and worthy our admiration. 
For it muſt be laid down as a principle, that glory and 
Juſtice are inſeparable ; Nihil honeftum eſſe poteft, 
quod juſtitid vacat; and * if *tis private paſſion, and 
not the publick advantage, that puts us upon facing 
dangers, ſuch a diſpoſition does not deſerve the name 
of courage and reſolution, but ſhould rather be called 
ferocity and audaciouſneſs. 

A memorable ſpeech of the Cheralier Bayard's, a 
he was dying, ſhews the truth of what I have here 
been ſpeaking. He had received a mortal wound, as 
he was fighting for his King, and was lying down at 
the foot of a tree. The conſtable duke de Bourbon, 
who was purſuing the army of the Freneh, paſſing by, 
and knowing him, told him he was very much con- 
cerned to ſee a perſon of his merit in ſuch a condition. 


s Offic, ih, 4. 6. 63. nomen bebeat, quam fortitudni 
dt Animus paratus ad periculum, Ibid. n. 3. 
f ſuacupiditate, non utilitate com- u Hiſt, d Chenal, Bayard, 
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zptain Bayard anſwered him, Sir, there is no concern 


wy” ve to me, for I die like an honeſt man : but I am con- 
ons Nerned for you indeed, to fee you fighting again/t your 
ways Prince, your country, and your oath. And ſhortly af- 
ons, er he gave up the ghoſt, Now where lay the glory? 
vir. Won the fide of the conqueror ? or was not the fate of 
ent, Mibe dying perſon far preferable to his ? 

heir 

d to VNMobility of Birth, 

and 


It muſt be owned there is a powerſul charm in no- 
bility of birth and the antiquity of families, to pro- 
&;. {cure eſteem, and gain upon the inclinations of man- 
kind. This reſpect which it is natural to have for 


wo; the nobility, * is a kind of homage we think ourſelves 
Jace W fill obliged to pay to the memory of their anceſtors for 


hat the great ſervices they have done the ſtate, and is the 
continued payment of a debt, which could not fully 


can I be diſcharged to them in perſon; and for this reaſon 


jon. MW extends to all their poſterity. 


and ! Beſides the tie of gratitude, which engages us not 


%, fo limit our reſpect for great men to the time wherein 
and they live, as they do not themſelves confine their zeal 


ine to ſuch narrow bounds, but ſtrive to become uſeful to 


me IM future ages; * the publick interelt requires, that we 
led MW {ould pay this tribute of honour and regard to their 

deſcendants, as it is an engagement to them to ſupport 
, 5 and perpetuate the reputation of their anceſtors in their 


ere I family, by endeavouring to perpetuate alſo the ſame 


a MW virtues, which have rendered their predeceſſors ſo il- 
at luſtrious, Ee: 


by, * Erat hominum opinioni no- y Senec. de Benef. lib, 4. cap. 
bilitate ipſa, blanda conciliatricula, 30. 0 
n- commendatus, Sic, pro Sext. n. 2 Omnes boni ſemper nobilitati 
on. 6 | - favemus, & quia utile eſt reipublicæ 
x Qua in oratione plerique hoc nobiles homines eſſe dignos ma- 
ini. perficiunt, ut tantum majoribus joribus ſuis, & quia valet apud nos 
eorum debitum eſſe videatur, unde clarorum hominum, & bene de 
etiam, quod poſteris ſolveretur, re- republica meritorum, memoria e- 
| dundaret, De leg. agr. ad popul. tiam mortuorum. Sic. pro Sext, 
D. I, : N. 21, . 
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But to make this honour, which is paid to nobility, 
a real homage, it muſt be voluntary, and proceed 
from the heart. The moment it is claimed as a debt, 
or forcibly demanded, the right to it is Joſt, and it 
changes into hatred and contempt. People are too well 
pleaſed with themſelves not to be offended at the haugh- 
tineſs of a man, who thinks every thing is due to him 
becauſe heis well-born, and looks down from the height 
of his rank with contempt upon the reſt of mankind, 
For what mighty glory is it in reality to reckon up a 
long ſeries of anceſtors illuſtrious by their virtues, with- 
out bearing any reſemblance to them? Is the merit of 
others transferred upon us? ®* Or will a large collection 
of family pictures, hung round a hall, make a man con- 
ſiderable? If the honour of families conſiſts in being 
able to trace back their pedigree to diſtant ages, till 
they loſe themſelves in the darkneſs of an obſcure and 
unknown antiquity, ® we are all equally noble in this 
reſpect; for we had all an original equally ancient. 

© We muſt therefore return to the only ſource of 
true nobility, which is virtue and merit. 4 Nobles 
have been ſeen to diſhonour their name by low and 
abject vices, and perſons of mean extraction have ad- 
vanced and ennobled their families by their great qua- 
lities. Tis honourable to ſupport the glory of one's 
anceſtors by actions, which correſpond with their re- 
putation; and it is alſo glorious to leave a title to one's 
deſcendants, which is not borrowed from our prede- 
cCeſſors; to become the head and author of our own 
nobility ; and, to uſe the expreſſion of Tiberius, who 
was deſirous of hiding the defect of birth in Curtius 
Rufus, though otherwiſe a very great man, * 70 be born 


of one's own ſelf. 


\ Non facit nobilem atrium ple- lib. 3. de benef. cap. 28. i 
num fumoſis imaginibus, . . Ani- c Nobilitas ſola eſt atque unica 
mus facit nobilem, Senec, Ep. 44. virtus. Juv, lib. 3. ſat. 8. 

b Eadem omnibus principia, d Senec. controv. 6. lib, 1. 
eademque origo, Nemo altero no- e Curtius Rufus videtur mihi er 
bilior, niſi cui rectius ingenium, ſe natus. Tacit. annal, lib, 11. 
& attibus bonis aptius, Senec, | | 


I can- 
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« J cannot,“ ſaid formerly an illuſtrious Roman, 
who was reproached by the nobility for his low ex- 
traction, ** publickly produce the ſtatues of my an- 
« ceſtors, their triumphs, nor their conſulſhips; but 
« if need be, I can produce the military rewards I. 
« have been honoured with, I can ſhew the wounds I 
« have received in fighting for my country. Theſe 
are my ſtatues, theſe my title to nobility, which 1 
« have not borrowed from my anceſtors, but acquired 
&« by the labours and dangers I have undergone.” 
There was at Rome, in the beginning of the re- 
publick, a kind of open war between the nobility and 
the people. The nobles at firſt thought themſelves 
diſnonoured by marrying into a plebeian family. They 
looked upon themſelves as another ſpecies of men, It 
ſeemed as if they could not bear that the populace 
ſhould breathe the fame air with them, or enjoy the 
ſame benefit of the ſun's light. And they had ſet ſuch 
a barrier between the people and honours, that merit 
was ſcarce able afterward to break through it, There 
always remained ſomething of this oppoſition and an- 
tipathy between the two orders; and Salluſt obſerves, 
ſpeaking of Metellus, that his excellent qualities were 
ſullied and tarniſhed by an air of haughtineſs and con- 
tempt; a fault, ſays he, which is but too uſual among 
the nobility. * Gui quanquam virtus, gloria, atque 
alia optanda bonis ſuperabant, tamen inerat contemtor 
animus & ſuperbia, commune nobilitatis malum. 
We ſhould therefore conſider, that the nobility a- 
riſing from birth is by far inferior to that which pro- 
ceeds from merit; and to be convinced of it we need 
only compare them together. Pope Clement VIII. 
made a promotion of ſeveral cardinals, and among the 
reſt he advanced two Frenchmen, M. d' Oſſat, and 
the count de la Chapelle, who afterwards took the 
f Hz ſunt meæ imagines, hæc g Liv. lib. 4. n. 3. : 
nobilitas, non hereditate relicta, bh Sall, in bell, Jugurth, 


ut illa illis, ſed qua ego plurimis i Vie dy Card, d'Oſſat, par M. 
meis laboribus & periculis quaſivi. Amelot, : 


Salluſt, in bello Jugurth, | BER 
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name of cardinal de Sourdis, from the eſtate of his 
family; the former, a man in whom the Pope found 
nothing wanting but a deſcent from a better family, he 
Was ſo well ſupplied with every other qualification; 
and the other a perſon that had nothing but his family 
to recommend him. Which of theſe two would one 
chuſe to reſemble moſt ? 

* Cardinal Granville, ſpeaking of Cardinal Xime- 
nes, was wont to ſay, That time had oft concealed the 
original of great men under the veils of oblivion ; that 
the latter was doubtleſs ſprung from royal blood, or at 


| leaſt he had the heart of a King! in the perſon of a private 


| mans | 


But if it ſhews a greatneſs of ſoul to overlook our 
own nobility, and not ſuffer it to gain the aſcendant 
over our actions; we may likewiſe obſerve, that it is 
no leſs great in ſuch as have raiſed themſelves by merit, 
not to forget the meanneſs of their extraction, nor to 
be aſhamed of it. ED 
! Veſpaſian did not only not ſeek to hide it, but 
would often glory in it; and publickly made a jeſt of 
thoſe, who by a falſe genealogy would have derived 
his pedigree from Hercules. 

n The ſame emperor, without ble aſbamed of 
an object, which continually renewed the remem- 
brance of his original, went conſtantly every year, 
even after he came to the empire, to pals his ſummer 
in a ſmall country houſe near Rieti, where he was 
born, and to which he would never make any addition 
or embelliſhment. His ſon Titus cauſed himſelf to 
be carried thither in his laſt illneſs, that he might die 
in the place where his father had begun and ended his 
days. Pertinax, the greateſt man of his age, and ſoon 
after advanced to the empire, during the three years 
he tarried in Liguria, lodged in his father's houſe ; and 
railing a great number of fine buildings around it, he 


Eins. 3 Ximen, par M. fle- m Ibid, c. 2. 
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left the v cottage in the midſt, an illuſtrious monu- 
ment of his low birth, and his greatneſs of foul. One 
would think that theſe Princes affected to recal the 
memory of their former condition, ſo much the great- 
neſs of their perſonal merit (ſenſible it could 
ſuſtain itſelf) was above any outward ſupport. In 
ſhort, we do not ſee throughout the whole Roman 
empire; that any body ever reproached them with the 
bſcurity of their original, or abated one tittle of the 
veneration due to their virtues upon this account. 
Pope Benedict XII. was the ſon of a miller, whence 
ke came to be called the Hhite Cardinal. He never 


forgot his former condition; and when he was upon 


marrying his niece, he refuſed to give her to the great 
lords who fued for her, 'and married her to a tradeſ- 


man. He ſaid, the Popes ſhould be like Melchiſedeck, 


without relations; ; and often uſed theſe words of the 
Prophet, If they that belong to me get not dominion, I 


foal be undefiled, and innocent from "the great off ence. 
* John de Brogni, cardinal de Viviers, who pre- 


ſided at the council of Contance as dean of the car- 


dinals, had been a hog- driver in his infency. Some 
monks paſſing ty as he was buſied in that ſorry em- 
ployment, and taking notice of his wit and vivacity, 


offered to carry him to Rome, and bring him up to 
ſtudy. The boy accepted of their bffer, and went 
ſtraight to a ſhcemaker to buy a pair of ſhoes for his 


journey; the ſhoemaker truſted him with part of the 
price, and told him ſmiling, he ſhould pay the reſt 
when he was made a cardinal. He became a cardinal 
in peality, and was not only not unmindful of his former 


low condition, but took care to perpetuate the memory 
of it. In a chapel he built at » Geneva, over-againſt 


the gate of St. Peter's church, he cauſed this noe 
to be carved in ſtone, where he is repreſented young 


p Tabernam, t Brogni is a village near An- 
q Dict. de Moreri, neci, between Chamberi and Ge. 
r Pſ. xix. 13. | 
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and without ſhoes keeping hogs under a tree ; and all 
around the wall are the figures of ſhoes, to expreſs the 
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favour he had received from the ſhoemaker. This 
monument is {ill ſubſiſting at Geneva. | 


Talents of the mind, 


How ſplendid ſoever the glory of arms and birth 
may appear, there is {till ſomething which more nearly 
concerns us, which we derive from learning and the 
talents of the mind. This ſeems to be more imme- 
diately our own, and entirely peculiar to us. Tis not 
limited like that of arms tocertain times and occaſions, 
nor depends upon a thouſand foreign aſſiſtances. It 
gives a man a ſuperiority far more agreeable than that 
- which proceeds from riches, birth, or employments, 
as theſe are all external; whereas the mind is properly 
our own, or rather is ourſelves, and conſtitutes our 
very eſſence. 9 1 

Let it is not the mind alone in which the ſolid 
glory of man conſiſts. Suppoſe him excellent in him- 
ſelf, and adorned with the knowledge of every thing 
that is moſt curious and exquiſite in the ſciences, phi- 
| loſophy, mathematicks, hiſtory, the belles lettres, po- 
etry and eloquence. All theſe make a man learned, 
but do not make him good. W Non faciunt bonòs iſla, 
ſed doctos. And if a man be only learned, what is he 
very often but a vain, obſtinate creature, full of him- 
ſelf, and deſpiſing all others, and in one word, an ani- 
mal of glory? For thus Tertulian deſcribes the moſt 
learned among the heathen, animal glorie. 

Can any thing be more pitiſul, or more contempti- 
ble, than ſuch a man, vainly puffed up with the notion 
of his own learning and abilities, greedy and infſatia- 
ble after praiſe, feeding upon wind and ſmoke, and 
Qa-iving only to live in the opinion of others? * Philip, 
the father or &Aleander the Great, beautifully expoſcd 


w Senec. Ep, 106, lib, 7, cap, 10, x lien. lib, 12. c. 51, Athen. 
I, 7, cap. 10, oo e 
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the ridicule of this character in a phyſician named 


| Menecrates, who had the vanity to take upon himſelf 


the ſurname of Juiter Servator, upon account of 
ſome extraordinary cures he had wrought, which he 


| attributed wholly to his own ſkill. Having invited: 


him to dinner, he was placed at table by himſelf, on 


which was ſerved up a veſſel ſmoaking with incenſe. 
The doctor at firſt thought himſelf highly honoured, 


but having nothing to eat during the reſt of the enter- 


5 


| tainment, he ſoon perceived the meaning of the ſmoke 


of the incenſe ; and thus ſerving for a laughing-ſtock. 
to the reſt of the company, he went away hungry 
from the feaſt with the title of Jupiter, and the ſhame 
he had ſo juſtly deſerved, in aſcribing to his own abi- 
lities a ſucceſs derived from heaven. 

The honour, therefore, which ſcience and genius 
conſers, does not reſult merely from learning, and the 
talents of the mind, but the good uſe made of them; 


and we may truly ſay, that modeſty exalts their luſtre 


and value infinitely more than any thing elſe. I is a 
pleaſure to ſee great men ſometimes owning themſelves. 
in the wrong, as the famous! Hippocrates has done in 
relation to one of the ſutures of the ſkull, about which : 
he had. been led into a miſtake. Such a confeſſion,” as 
Celſus obſerves, referring to the paſſage I am ſpeaking 
of, argues an uncommon fund of merit in the perſon 
that makes it, and an elevation of ſoul which 1s very 
ſenſible that ſuch ſlips are not capable of being any _ 
prejudice to it; whereas a little mind, which cannot 
diſguiſe its poverty, is careful to run no riſque, nor 
willingly to loſe the ſmalleſt ſhare of the little it poſ- | 
feſſes. 

'Tis a pleaſure alſo to ſee learned men diſputing 
Without bitterneſs, anger, or paſſion, as Tully tells 

y Lib. in e bent, nihil ſibi detrahunt. Maęno 

2 De ſuturi ſe deceptum eſſe ingenio, multaque nibilominus ha- 
Hippocrates memoriæ prodidit, bituro, convenit etiam veri erro- 
more magnorum virorum, & fidu- ris ſimplex confeſſio. Cell, lib. 8. 
ciam magnarum rerum habentium, eps 4. 


Nam levia | ingenia, quia nihil ha- | 
. us, 
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us, he was diſpoſed to do: * Nos & refellere ſine per 
tinacia, & refell: fine iracundia, parati ſumus. Ou 
age has furnithed us with ſeveral inſtances of his vir 
tue; but had we no other than F. Mabillon, he woul! 
do infinite honour to literature. In his diſputes wit) 
the famous Abbe de la Trape, his mildneſs and mode. 
ration, as we all know, gave him a great advantag; 
over his adverſary. There was another, who was able 
to diſpute with him as well in point of modeſty as learn: 
ing; this was F. Papebrochius, who gave occaſion ty 
his writing his book de re diplomatica. 

I own, fays this learned jeſuit in a Latin letter he 
wrote to F. Mabillon upon this ſubject, which he gave 
him leave to publiſh, + that I have no other ſatisfac- 
tion in having wrote upon this matter, than that cf 
having given you an opportunity of drawing up ſo 
accurate a performance. Tis true at firſt J found 


A ſome uneaſineſs, upon reading your book, to ſee 


<< myſelf confuted in ſuch a manner, as I knew not 
how to anſwer ; but the uſefulneſs and beauty of ſo 
valuable a work ſoon conquered my weakneſs ; and 
© overjoyed to ſee the truth ſet in ſo clear a light, 1 
& invited my companion in ſtudy to ſhare with me in 
« my admiration, For which reaſon, make no ſcru- 
*: ple, as often as you have opportunity, to declare 
„ publickly, that I am wholly of your opinion.“ 
There is an artificial and ſtudied modeſty, which 
covers a ſecret pride; but here we have an ingenuous 
| ſimplicity, which ſhews plainly it came from the 
heart. I cannot finiſh what I have to ſay upon F. 
Mabillon, without taking notice that the late arch- 
| biſhop of Rheims (le 1 ellier) preſenting. him to King 
Lewis XIV. ſaid to him thus, Sir, I have the honour 
to preſent to your Majeſty the meſt learned and oft n no- 


9 dt monk in your Kingdom. 


Another character ſtill, which is very ie in 2 
man of learning, is to be always ready to let othen 
Mare in his labours, to communicate his remarks to 

a Acad, Queſt, lib. 2. l. 5. 
them, 
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them, to aſſiſt them with his reflections, and to con- 
tribute to the utmoſt of his power to the perfection of 
their works. I queſtion whether any one ever carried 


this point farther than M. de Tillemont. His col- 
lections and extracts, which were the fruit of many 


years labour, became the property of every one that 
had occaſion for them. He was never afraid, as is too 
uſual amongſt men of learning, that his works ſhould. 
loſe the merit of invention, or the grace of novelty, 
by being ſhewn to others before they were publiſhed. 
And the ſamepraiſe is due toꝰ M. d'Herouval.. T hough 
a contempt of glory and vain reputation prevented him 
ſrom publiſhing any thing himſelf, yet his zeal for the 
publick good gave him a ſhare in almoſt all the works 
that were ſent abroad in his time, by his communicat- 
ing to the authors his diſcoveries, his obſervations, 
and his manuſcripts. e þ 


Reputation, 


This is looked upon as the deareſt and moſt valua- 


ble treaſure belonging to mankind, even by perſons of 


the greateſt probity, and an indifference concerning 
it, and much more the deſpiſing it, ſeem abſolutely 
not to be admitted. © What can be expected indeed 
from one that is unconcerned about the judgment which 
the reſt of the world, and eſpecially men of honeſty, 
ſhall paſs upon his conduct? Tis not only, as Tully 
obſerves, the ſign of inſupportable pride and conceit- 
edneſs, but the mark of having perfectly abandoned all. 
modeſty. | 05 e 

And yet to be over: ſolicitous after praiſe, to be 
greedy of it and eager in purſuing it, and to ſeem. in 


ſome meaſure to beg it, inſtead of being the character | 


of a great ſoul, is the moſt certain ſign of a vain and 


b Ant, de Vion, auditeur des liquorum. Nam negligere quid de 
eomptes. | | fe quiſque ſentiat, non ſolum arro- 
e Adhibenda eſt quædam reve- gantis eſt, fed etiam omnin e diſe 

tentia & optimi cujuſque, & re- folutic Offic, lib, 1, n. 99. 
light 


Ds 
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light diſpoſition, which feeds upon wind, and take 
the ſhadow for the ſubſtance. _ : 

Yet this is the weakneſs of the moſt part of man- 
kind, and ſometimes even of ſuch as are diſtinguiſhed 
by peculiar merit, which induces them often to ſeek 
for glory where it is not to be found. 

4 Philip of Macedon was not the moſt ſcrupulous 
in his choice of the means, which were to procure 
him a ſolid reputation. He was fond of every kind 
of glory, and on every kind of occaſion. He wes, 
as an orator, vain of his eloquence. He reckon- 
ed upon the victories his chariots had gained in 
the Olympick Games, and took great care to have 
them engraved on his coins. He gave leſſons in 
muſick, and undertook to correct the maſters of it; 
which occaſioned one of them to make that inge- 

nious anſwer, which, without offenee, was very ca- 
pable of ſhewing him his error: Ged forbid, Sir, 
yon ſhould ever be ſo unhappy as to know theſe mat- 
ters better than I do. He himſelf gave a like leſſon 
to his ſon, for having ſhewn too much {kill in mu- 
fick at an entertainment; Are you not aſhamed, ſays 
he to him, hat you can ſing ſo well ? In ſhort, there 
are certain branches of knowledge, which are very 
commendable in private perſons, whoſe only buſineſs 
it is to follow them, that a Prince ought but ſlightly 
do be acquainted with, as it would be beneath his 
_ dignity to affect a greater ſkill in them, and as his 
time ought to be taken up in matters of greater weight 
and importance. Nero, who did not want for wit 
and ſpirit, was blamed for neglecting the occupations 
proper to his ſtation, and amuſing himſe}f with en- 
graving, painting, ſinging, and driving of chariots. 
A Prince, who has a taſte of true glory, does not 
aſpire to ſuch a reputation. He underſtands what it 
is deſerves his application, and from what he ſhould 


d Plut, in vit. Alex. celare, & pingere, cautus aut re- 
e Nero puerilibus ſtatim annis gimen equorum exercere. Tacit. 

vividum animum in alia detorſit, Annal. lib. 3. cap. 3+ 5 
— yy 
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abſtain 3 and how great an inclination ſoever he may 
have for the ſciences, even the moſt valuable, he does 
not give himſelf up entirely to them, but ſtudies them 
like a Prince, i. e. with that ſober and diſcreet mo- 
deration, Which f Tacitus admired in his father-in- 


| law Agricola, Retinuit, quod eft diſſicillimum, ex ſapi- 


entia modum. 

s Tully finds a pitiful vanity in the ſecret joy which 
Demolthenes felt upon hearing bimſelf praiſed by a 
poor herb-woman, as he was paſling by. And yet he 
himſelf was much fonder of commendation than the- 
Greek orator, _ „ 5 
_ *& This he freely owns upon an occaſion where he 
ſurpriſingly deſcribes the effects of human weakneſs. 
He was returning from Sicil., where he bad been 
quæſtor, with a ſtrong imagination that nothing was 
talked of in Italy but himſelf, and that his quæſtor- 
ſhip was the ſubject of every tongue. Paſſing by Puzs 
2z0li, Whither the b:ths had drawn abundance of com- 
pany, Is it long, fays ſomebody to him, fince you 
left Rome ? Pray what is doing there? I, ſays he in 
great ſurprize, am juſt come from my province. That's 
true, ſays the other, I beg pardon, from Africa. No, 
anſwers Tully with an air of ſcorn and indignation, - 
from Sicily, Why, ſays a third, who pretended to 


| know more than the reſt, don't you know that he 


has been quæſtor at Syracuſe? where indeed he had not, 
for his province lay in a different part of the iſland. 
Tully was quite out of countenance, and to get rid 
of the affair, threw himſelf into the crowd, and fo 


marched off: and this adventure, he adds, was more 


uſeful to him, than all the compliments he had ex- 
pected could have been 3 
And yet it does not appear, that he was leſs fond 
of praiſe afterwards, than he had been before. All 
the world knows how carefully he laid hold of every 


f Vit. Agric. cap, &. a: h Cic, Orat, pro Plane, =; 64. 
8 Tate, Quaſi, lib, LY . 103. 66. 
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opportunity to talk of himſelf, ſo as to become in- 


ſupportable. But nothing lets us more into his cha- 
racter than his letter to the hiſtorian Lucceius, in 
which he openly and ingenuouſly diſcovers his weak- 
_ neſs in this particular. He preſſed him to write the 
hiſtory of his conſulſhip, and publiſh it in his lite. 
time; to the end, ſaid he, that I may be the better 
known, and perſonally enjoy my glory and reputation; 
ut & ceteri viventibus nobis ex libris tuis nos cognoſcant, 
& noſmet ipſi vivi gloriola noſtra per fruamur. He im- 
portunes him not to keep ſcrupulouſly to the ſtrid 
laws of hiſtory, but to make ſome allowances to 
friendſhip, even at the expence of truth, and not be 
afraid of ſpeaking more to his advantage, than perhaps 
he thought was due. Itaque te plane etiam atgue etian 
Togo, ut & ornes ea vehementius etiam quam fortaſſe ſentis, 
& tn eo leges hiſtoriæ negligas, . . . amorigue noſtro pluſ- 
culum etiam, quam concedit veritas, largiarts, Po 

Such are almoſt all mankind, and often without 
perceiving it themſelves. For, to hear Tully talk, 
he was as remote as poſſible from any ſuch weakneſs 
Nihil oft in me inane, ſays he to Brutus, neq»e enim 
debet. No body, ! fays he again in a letter to Cato, 
was ever leſs fond of commendation and the vain ap- 
plauſes of the people than Iam, Si quiſquam fuit un- 
| quam remotus & natura, & magis etiam (ut mihi gui. 
dem ſentire videor) ratione atque doctrina, ab inani 
laude & ſermonibus vulgi, ego is ſum. 

To comprehend the better how little and mean this 
vanity is, we need but open our eyes, and conſider 
how great and noble is the oppoſite conduct. A few 


choice articles, which I ſhall here ropes will ſet the 
matter in.a clear light, 


I. To _ praiſe with on. and to g of one's 
felf with modeſty. | 


This virtue, which ſeems to throw a veil over the 
Arp. 12. lib, 3. k Ad Brut, ep. 3. Ip. 4. libs 15. ad Fant 
| : | mo 


moſt 
them 
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NI 
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moſt glorious actions, and is careful only to conceal 
them, ſerves to ſet them off the more, and give them 
a greater luſtre. 3 J 
Niger, who took the title of Emperor in the Eaſt, 
reſuſed tbe panegyrick they would have ſpoke in his 
praiſe, and made himſelf the more deſerving of it by 
his motives for refuſing it. Make, ſays he, a pane- 
gyrick upon the commanders of old, that what they 
have done may teach us what we ſhould do. For it 
is a jeſt to ſpeak in praiſe of a man that is alive, and 
eſpecially a Prince; it is not to commend him for 
doing well, but to flatter him in hopes of a reward. 
For my own part, I ſhould chuſe to be beloved vhilſt 
T live, and praiſed when I am dead. e 
„ Thoſe,” ® ſays M. Nicole in his moral eſſays, 
“ who have heard the two greateſt officers of this age 
% (M. le Prince, and M. de Turenne) talk of the war, 
© have always been raviſhed with the modeſty of 
« their diſcourſe. No body ever obſerved the leaft 
« word to fall from them upon this ſubject, which 
ce could be ſuſpected of vanity, They have been ever 
« ſeen to do juſtice to all the world beſides, and 
e never to themſelves ; and one would often imagine 
« when they heard them give an account of battles, 
&« jn which their valour and conduct had the greateſt 


| « ſhare, either that they had not been preſent, or that 


e they had been only idle ſpeCtators. 'T hoſe perſons, 
« whom we ſee ſo full of the occaſions wherein the 

« have ſignalized themſelves, as to deafen all the 
se world with their accounts of them, as in the caſe 
« of Cicero's conſulſhip, do thereby ſhew, that virtue 
ce js ſcarce natural to them, and that they have been 
& obliged to take a great deal of pains to work up their 
c ſouls to the condition they are ſo glad to appear in. 
« But there is far more greatneſs in making no re- 
& flection upon our greateſt actions, ſo that they may 
& ſcem to fall from us with no conſtraint, and ſpring 


m Second treats de la charit6 & de 1'amour propre, ch. 5. | 


© 
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* ſo naturally from the diſpoſition of our ſouls, that 
« jt does not obſerve them.“ 


II. Heartily to contribute to the reputation of others, 


Scipio Africanus, that he might procure his bro- 
ther the command in the important war which was to 
be made againſt Antiochus the Great,. engaged to 

ſerve under him, as one of his lieutenants. In this 
ſubaltern poſt, he was ſo far from endeavouring to 
divide the honour of the victory with his. brother, 


that he made it both a duty and a pleaſure to leave 
the glory of it entirely to him, and to make him his 


equal in every reſpc& by the defeat of an enemy no 
leſs formidable than Hannibal, and by the title of Aſia- 
ticus, as glorious as that of Africanus.. 

„M. Aurelius, from a like delicacy, and as gene- 
rous a diſregard of glory, denied himſelf the pleaſure of 
attending upon his daughter Lucilla into the Eaſt, 
whom he married to Lucius Verus, at that time en- 
gaged in the war with Parthia, leſt his preſence ſhould 
check the growing reputation of his ſon-in-law, and 
ſeem to draw upon himſelf the honour of putting an 
end to that important war, to the other's prejudice. 

We know with what fidelity and ſubmiſſion ? Cy- 
rus referred all the glory of his exploits to his uncle 
and father-in-law Cyaxares; with what careſulneſs 
Agricola, who completed the conqueſt of Britain, 


honoured his ſuperiors with all his ſucceſſes ; and with 


what modeſty he gave up part of his own reputation, to 
advance theirs 

Plutarch gives an account of the moderation of 
his conduct in the diſcharge of the commiſſion he was 
entruſted with by his own city, who had ſent him as 
their deputy to the pro-conſul of the province, His 
collegue being * to ſtay behind by the way, he 


n Liv, 1 37. 
o Vit. M. Aurel. 
p Kenoph. in Cyrop, 


q Tacit. in vit. Agiod. 
1 Plut, in præc, reip. ger- 
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that WW: (charged the commiſſion alone, and ſucceeded in it- 
t his return, when upon the point of giving a pub- 
ick account of his deputation, his father adviſed him 
. Wot to ſpeak of himfelf in bis own name as ſingle, 
ut as though his collegue had been preſent, and they 
ro Ned concerted and executed the whole together. And 
(Wis motive for giving him this wiſe advice was, be- 
to Wc: uſe * ſuch a procedure was not only equitable and hu- 
this Wmane, but lefſens the glory of the ſucceſs, which uſu- 
to ally aflits and enflames en vv. 
er, What Tully ſays of the perfect union which ſub- 
ae ſiſted betwixt him and Hortenſius, and the mutual 
his care they took to aſſiſt one another at the bar, to com- 
no municate reciprocally what they knew, and to pro- 
12+ ¶ mote each other's credit, is a very rare example in 
E perſons of the ſame profeſſion, and at the ſame time 
je. very worthy of imitation. * An hiftorian obſerves, 
of that Atticus their common friend was the band of 
ft; this intimate union; and it was by his means that 
n. the emulation of glory, in theſe two famous orators, 
d was not impaired by any mean fentiments of envy and 
nd jealouſy. „ . 
an Llius, the intimate friend of the ſecond Scipio, 
5 had twice pleaded in a very important cauſe, and the 
* WF judges had twice ordered a more ample enquiry. The 
de parties exhorting him not to be diſcouraged, he per- 
15 WM fuaded them to put their affair into the hands of Galba, 
who was a fitter perſon than he to plead for them, as 
he ſpoke with more force and vehemence. In ſhort, 
0 CGalba, at a ſingle hearing carried all the voices, and 
abſoiutely gained his cauſe. Such a diſintereſted diſ- 
poſition in point of reputation muſt be owned to have 
lomething very great in it. But, ſays Cicero, it was 


WToy N oi ] r ig, anna laudis effet æmulatio, nulla inter- 

xai rd nvnoov Toy þ06yoy apaiger cederet obtrectatio, eſſetque talium 

Tc dene. virorum copula. Corn. Nep. in 
t Semper alter ab altero adjutus, vit. Attic. cap. 85. 

& communicando, & monendo, 6 w De clar, orat, n. 85-88. 

barcade, Brut, n. 31 | | then | 
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then cuſtomary to do juſtice to another's merit with. 
out ſcruple. Erat omnino tum nor, i faciles eſſent i 
ſuum cuique tribuendo. 

I have always admired the i ingenuity and candou 
of Virgil, who was under no apprehenſion, by intto- 
ducing Horace to Mæcenas, of raiſing himſelf a rival, 
that might contend with him for wit and genius; and 
if not entirely carry away, at leaſt divide with him 
the favours and good graces of their common proteQor, 
But, ſays Horace, we do not live thus at Mzcenas'z 

Never was houſe more removed from ſuch mean ſen- 
timents than his, nor a purer and more noble man- 
ner of living any where practiſed, The merit and 
credit of one never gave any offence to another, E- 
very one had his place, and was content with it. 


Now © i/to vivimus illic, 
Dus tu rere, modo. Domus hdc nec purior ulla if, 
Nec magis his aliena malis. Nil mi officit unguam, 
Ditior bie, aut eff quia dafur. Eff ous uni 
Cargue uus“. 1 = 


8 me To PRE” his own » reputation Ir the bee f 
the public. Rt 


There are ſome occaſions, in which an honeſt 
man is obliged to ſacrifice his reputation to preſerve 
his virtue; to give up his glory for a time, that he 
may not part with his conſcience, and march with 
a firm reſolution where duty calls him amidſt reproach 
and infamy, by couragiouſly deſpiſing the contempt 
thrown upon him. n is a greater ſign of a 


x Horat. ſat. 6. lib. 1. 
_  y Zcquiſſimo animo ad honeſtum 
eonſilium per mediam infamiam 
tendam. Nemo mihi videtur plu- 
ris æſtimare virtutem, nemo illi 
magis eſſe dest, quàm qui boni 


viri 3 perdidit, ne confilem 
tiam perderet. Senec. ep. 81. 
ZEquo animo audienda ſunt im- 
peritorum convicia, & ad honeſt 
vadenti contemnendus eſt iſte con- 
temptus. Id, ep. 76. 
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ſteady adherence to virtue, than a ſacrifice ſo generous, 
and at the ſame time ſo repugnant to human nature. 
Plutarch obſerves that Pericles, at a time when 
all the citizens were crying out againſt him, and 
blaming his conduct, like an able pilot, who in a 
ſtorm regards only the rules of his art for ſaving the 
ſhip, and overlooks the cries, lamentations and pray- 
ers of all around him; that Pericles, I ſay, after hav- 
ing taken all poſſible precaution for the ſecurity of the 
fate, purſued his own ſcheme without troubling 
himſclt about the murmurs, complainings, threats, 
injuxious ballads, raillerics, inſults, and accuſations 
thrown out againſt him. . 
T was a good piece of advice the wiſe Fabius 
gave to the conſul Paulus /Emilius, as he was ſetting 
out for the army. He exhorted him to deſpiſe the 


| railleries and unjuſt reproaches of his collegue, to be 
above any reports that might be raiſed to his prejudice, 


and diſregard all the pains that might be taken to diſ- 
grace or diſhonour him. | 1 
Fabius himſelf acted in the ſame manner in the 
war againſt Hannibal, and ſaved the common- wealth. 
Notwithſtanding the great inſult he received from 
Minucius, he reſcued him from the hands of Hanni- 


bal, þ ſetting aſide his reſentment, and conſulting only 


his zeal for the publick good. 1 
Theſe examples are well known, but are ſcarce 
followed by any body in theſe days. Men are not at- 
tached to the ſtate by any real ties, they often ſerve 
the publick out of a view to their private intereſt. 
Upon the leaſt diſguſt they quit the ſervice; and this 
diſguſt is often founded upon a falſe notion of honour, 
which takes offence at a very juſt preference. There 
are few who talk and think like the Lacedæmonian, 
that ſeeing himſelf left out of the new-erected coun- 
ol, ſaid, he was overjoyed to and there were three 


bundred better men in the city than himſelf. 
7 In vit. Pericl. publicam, dolorem ultionemque ſe- 
2 Liv. lib. 22. n. 74. poſuit. Senec, lib, 1. de ira, cap. 
b Habuit in conſilio fortunam 11. 
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EECE HE - 
Mperein ſolid glory and real greatneſs conſiſt. 


Whatever is external to a man, whatever may be 
common to good and bad, does not make him truly 
eſtimable. We muſt judge of men by the heart, 
From thence proceed great deſigns, great aCtionz, 
great virtues. Solid: glory, which cannot be imitate 
by pride, nor equalled by pomp, reſides in perſona 
qualifications and noble ſentiments. To be good, l. 
beral, beneficent, and generous ; to value riches on: 
Iy for the fake of diſtributing them, places of honou 
for the ſervice of our country, power and credit to he 
in a condition to ſuppreſs vice and reward virtue; to 
be really good without ſeeking to appear ſo; to ben 
poverty nobly, to ſuffer injuries and affronts with pa 
tience, to ſtifle reſentment, and do every good office 
to an enemy when we have it in our power to be 16 
venged of him; to prefer the publick good to ever 
thing, to ſacrifice our wealth, repoſe, life, and fame, 
jf neceſſary to it : theſe make a man truly great and 
eſtimable. TY „ 

Take away probity from the moſt ſhining actions, 
the moſt valuable qualities, and what are they but ob- 
jects of contempt ? Are the drunkenneſs of Alexander, 
the murder of his beſt friends, his inſatiable thirſt of 
praiſe and flattery, and his vanity in deſiring to paß 
for the ſon of Jupiter, © though he did not believe |! 
himſelf ; are theſe conſiſtent with the character of a 
great Prince? When we ſee Marius, and after hin 
Sylla, ſhedding torrents of Roman blood for the eſta- 
bliſhment of their own power, what regard. can We 
pay their victories and triumphs ? 


c Omnes, inquit Alexander, ju- vulnus hoc hominem me eſſe cli 
rant me Jovis elle filium; ſed mat, Senec. ep. 59. 0 
| * 
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On the other hand, when we hear the Emperor 
itus utter that celebrated expreſſion, d My friends, 

I have loft a day, becauſe he had done good to no 

body; © and another, upon being preſſed to ſign a 

warrant for execution, ſaying, I toi I could not writez, 

or the Emperor Theodoſius, after having ſet the pri- 


Ioners at liberty on an Eaſter-day, Nould to God, I 


could alſo open the graves, and give life to the dead; 
when we ſee a young Scipio couragiouſly ſurmounting 
a pation, which ſubdues almoſt all mankind ; and 
upon another occaſion giving lectures of continence 
and wiſdom to a young Prince, who had ſwerved 
from his duty; when we ſee a tribune of the people, 
a declared enemy of this Scipio's loudly to take upon 
him his defence againft the unjuſt accuſers, who had 
conſpired his deſtruction ; f and laſtly, when we read 
in hiſtory any actions of liberality, generoſity, diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, clemency, or forgetſulneſs of injuries, is 
it in our power to deny them our eſteem and admi- 
ration, and do we not ſtill find ourſelves affected af- 
ter ſo many ages with the bare recital of them ? 
Our hiſtory ſupplies us with abundance of beautiful. 
expreſſions and actions of our Kings, and many other 
great men, which ſhew us plainly wherein true gran- 
deur and ſolid glory conſiſt. „ 
If ſincerity and truth were baniſhed the reft of the 
arth, s ſaid John I. King of France, when follicited 
to break a treaty, they ought to be found in the heart” 
and mouth of Kings. fog | 1 
It belongs not, ſays Lewis XII. to a courtier, who 
preſſed him to puniſh a perſon that offended him be- 
fore he came to the throne, it belongs not to the King 


d Amici, diem perdidi. Suet, in quantopere in audiendo legendoque 


it. Titi, n. 8. moveamur, cum pie, cum amice, 
e Vellem neſcire literas. Senec. cum magno animo aliquid factum 
b. 2. de Clem. cognoſcimus? Lib, 5. de fin. n. 52. 


f Quizeſt tam diſſimilis homini, g Mezerai, 
ui non moveatur & offenſione h Ibid, 
wrpitudinis, & comprobatione ho- 
reſtatis ? .. .. An ob liviſcamur 
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of France to revenge the injuries done to the duli 


Orleans, 


Francis I. after the battle of Pavia, wrote a |: 
ter to the regent his mother in theſe few word 


Madam, all is loft but our honour, This was 


think and write like a King indeed, who in comy 
riſon of his honour makes light of every thing beſic 
& And when ſhameful conditions were demanded q 


bim fot his liberty, he ordered the Emperor's agent! 


jet his maſter know, that he was reſolved rather toſjen 
all his days in priſon, than diſmember his dominion 
and to add, that though he ſhould be ſo baſe as to d 


it, he was ſure his ſubjects would never conſent to! 
1 Inſtead of bearing ill-will to Francis de Montelo 
who was the only lawyer of his time, that venture 


to plead in favour of Charles de Bourbon againſtFranc 


I. and Louiſa of Savoy his mother, he valued hi 
the more for it, made him attorney-general, then pr 
ſident au Mortier, and at laſt keeper of the ſcals. 


m As Henry IV. was reproached with the lit 
power he had in Rochelle, J do, ſays he, in that tw 


whatever I pleaſe, by doing only what I ought. 


Our magiſtrates, upon ſeveral occaſions, have giv! 


proof of what en Tully ſays in his offices, that then 


is a domeſtic and private courage of no leſs value thi 


military valour, o Achilles de Harlai, premier pr 


fident, being threatned by the ſeditious with an in 


_ mediate capital puniſhment, (theſe are the author 

terms) I have neither head nor life, ſays he, wi 
I prefer to the love of God, the ſervice of my Nin 
and the good of my country. The day the battle of ti 
Barrides was fought, he gave no other anſwer to th 


league, than theſe commendable words; A ſoul 


| God's, my heart the king's, and my body in the bat 


P . Daniel, | n Sunt domeſticæ fortitudine 
k Ibid, | non inferiores militaribus. On 
I Ste Marthe liv, g. de ſes eloges, lib. 1, n. 18. 

m Hiſt, d' Aubigne, o Hiſtoire des prem. preſ. 
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violent men, 10 do with it what they pleaſe, p When 
aſſy le Clerc had the boldneſs to enter the grand- 
hamber, and read the lift of thoſe he ſaid he had 
vas ders to arreſt, and named the premier preſidęent and 
omp n or twelve more, all the reſt of the company roſe 
Denſe and generouſly followed them to the Baſtile. 
geg is well known, that the premier preſident Mole, 
er Na popular inſurrection, without any dread of loſing 
ſpe is life, went and ſhewed himſelf to the populace, 
mond put a ſtop to the mutiny by his ſingle preſence. 
toe is of him that Cardinal de Retz writes thus in 
tos Memoirs, ©* If it were not a kind of blaſphemy to 
(tel ſay there is one in our age more intrepid than the 
nu great Guſtavus, and M. le Prince, I would ay it 
was the premier preſident Molé.“ 
This reſolution is the leſs aſtoniſhing in the ma- 
iltrates of a parliament, whoſe peculiar character is 
n inviolable fidelity to their Kings, and an invin- 
ble courage in the greateſt dangers. But can we ſuf- 
ciently admire the extraordinary generoſity, which 
ſpired the townſmen of Calais with love to their 
puntry, and a view to the publick good? The town 
educed by famine to the laſt extremity, offered to 
pitulate, The King of England, à provoked at 
eir holding out ſo long, refuſed them quarter, except 
an in pon this ſole condition, ** That fix of the principal 
author townſmen, with their heads uncovered, their feet 
zi bare, and halters about their necks, ſhould bring him 
„Vin the keys of the town and caſtle in their hands; 
of U that upon theſe he would execute his pleaſure, and 
to i receive the reſt to mercy.” When they had aſ- 
Wcmbled the town, one of the chiefeſt townſmen, nam- 
d Euſtace de St. Pierre, began to ſpeak ; and he ſpoke 
ith a courage and reſolution, which would have done 
onour to the ancient Roman citizens in the days of 
he republick ; he ſaid, that he offered himſelf to be the 
ſt victim for the ſafety of the reſt of the people, 
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and that rather than ſee his fellow-countrymen perih . 
by hunger and the ſword, he would be one of the fn 4M 
that ſhould be given up to the King of England hive | 
_ vengeance. Five others, encouraged by his diſcouri 3 
and example, offered themſelves with him, The he 
were conducted in the equipage preſcribed, amidf * 
the confuſed cries and lamentations of the peopl. had 
The King of England was inclined to execute them; We 
but the Queen, touched with compaſſion, and break Th. 
ing out into tears, threw herſelf at his Majeſty's ſec Nied 
and obtained their pardon. al of t 
When the great Conde commanded the Spaniſh ar ent 
my in Flanders, and laid ſiege to one of our towns, 4 po 
a ſoldier being ill treated by a general officer, and prope 
ſtruck ſeveral times with a cane for ſome diſreſped f 
ful words he had let fall, anſwered very cooly, tha . 
he ſhould ſoon make him repent of it. Fifteen di me. 


after, the ſame general officer ordered the colonel 
the trenches to find him out a bold and intrepid fello 
in his regiment for a notable piece of work he want 
to be done, for which he promiſed a reward of a hun 
dred piſtoles. The ſoldier we are ſpeaking of, wht 
paſſed for the braveſt of the regiment, offered hi 
- ſervice, and taking with him thirty of his comrade 
of whom the choice was left to himſelf, diſcharge 
his commiſſion, r which was a very hazardous one 
with incredible courage and ſucceſs. Upon his return 
the general officer highly commended him, and gait 
him the hundred piſtoles he had promiſed. T he ſo 
dier preſently diſtributed them among his comrace 
ſaying, he did not ſerve for pay, and demanded on 
hat if his late action ſeemed to deſerve any recom 
= pence, they would make him an officer. And nm 
= Sir, adds he to the general officer, who did not knoi 


gayin 
uſed, 
an e 
ng g 


he adv 


= r The buſineſs was to know, himſelf into the covered way, d. 
=_ before they made a lodgment, charged his commiſſion ſo * 
| Whether the enemy were under- that he brought off the hat ® 
mining the glacis. The ſoldier as inſtruments of one of the mint 


| ſoon @s it was night, throwing when. be dey killed la the tCl, x 
| IE Im 
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im, I am the ſoldier you ſo much abuſed fiſteen days 
g, and I told you, I would make you repent it. The 
general officer in great admiration, and melting into 
ears, threw his arms around his neck, begged his 
ardon, and gave him a commiſſion that very day. 
The great Conde took a pleaſure in telling this ſtory, 
the braveſt action in a ſoldier he had ever heard of. 
had it from a perſon to whom M. le Prince, the 
reat Conde's ſon, has often told it. 

The ſame cannon-ball that killed M. Turenne, 
arried off an arm from M. St. Hilaire, lieutenant- gene- 
al of the artillery. His ſon breaking out into tears and 
Wnmentations, Hold your tongue, child, ſays he to him, 
nd pointing to M. de Turenne, as he lay dead, there's 
proper ſulject for your tears. 

; 1 have already ſpoke of the famous Henry de 
eſmes, one of the moſt illuſtrious magiſtrates of his 
ime. The King, (Henry II. if I am not miſtaken) 
aving offered him the place of advocate-general, he 
ook the liberty to repreſent to his Majeſty, that the 
Place was not vacant. It is, anſwered the King, be- 
auſe I am diſſatisfied with the perſon that fills it. 
xcuſe me, Sir, anſwered Henry de Meſmes, after 
aving modeſtly ſpoke in defence of the perſon ac- 
uled, I had rather tear up the ground with my nails, 
an enter into that poſt through ſuch a gate. The 
ing gave ear to his . remonſtrance, and continued 


ext day to thank him for the ſervices he had done 
im, Henry de Meſmes would ſcarce accept of his 
cknowledgments for doing, what he ſaid was an in- 
Iſpenſable duty, and could not have omitted with- 
but diſgracing himſelf for ever. ; . 
A preſident à Mortier t had thoughts of quitting his 
oft, in hopes of procuring it for his ſon. Lewis 
XIV. who had promiſed M. Peletier, then comp- 
Voller-general, to give him the firſt that fell, offered 


i Memoires Manuſerits, quoted already in the firſt volume, 
t Cl. Peleterii vita 


3 | him 


2 


he advocate-general in his place; who coming the 
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him this. M. Peletier, after making his moſt hum. Nof hi 
ble acknowledgments, added, that the preſident who Wment 
had quitted had a ſon, and bis Majeſty had ever been Nwith 
well ſatisfied with the family. I am not uſed to be Dus ba 
< anſwered thus,“ replies the King, in ſurprize at his ſpark 
conduct and generolity, ** well you ſhall have the well 
next then.“ Nor did he wait long for it; for Neipal 
within two years after, M. le preſident le Coig- Minto | 
nieux dying without a ſon, ſo noble a difintereſtednd and © 
was rewarded. Wabhor 
And here I muſt 0 when we read of ſuch act. N tende 


' beſides precepts and examples, to make a man thus ſu- 


inſpire him with theſe ſentiments of nobleneſs and gran- 


illo adjutus,exurgere © Ille dat conſilia magnifica& erefia 


continually ſounded in their ears. The principal fruit 


ons, can we poſſibly reſilt the impreſſion they make Nioot it 


upon our hearts. It is this voice and ſ teſtimony of an to the 
upright, ſtanch, and pure nature, not yet corrupted by ff evei 


ill examples and bad principles, which ſhould be the Wand ſe 
rule of our judgments, and is in a manner the baſis of WU WI 


this taſte of ſolid glory and real greatneſs, I am now Mor at | 
ſpeaking of. And tis our buſineſs to attend ſolely to 
this voice, conſult it in all things, and conform to its 


dictates. 
1 know very well that ſomething elſe is raul 


perior to the ſtrongeſt paſſions, and that God alone can 


deur,a the heathensthemſelves inform us. t Bonus vi. 


ne Deo nemo eft. An potefl aliguis ſupra fartunam, niſi a 


u But we cannot too much inculcate theſe principles in- 
to youth; and it were to be wiſhed they could net! 
hear any other diſcourſe, and that theſe precepts were 


lo gene 
\ Quz diſciplina ed pertinebat, quidquam aliud audire. Cir, liv Wh -. 


ut fincera & integra, & nullis 3. offic. n. 5. e; al 
privitatibus detorta uniuſcujuſque w Omnium honeſtarum rerum 
natura, toto ſtatim pectore arripe- ſemina animi gerunt, quæ admô- x Civite 


ret artes honeſtas. Dialog. de o- nitione excitantur: non alle derdis, & 
ratoribus, cap. 28. quam ſcintilla flatu levi adjuta i- Wpenia, | 
t Senec, ep. 41. nem ſuum explicat, Senec. ep. 94 Pilitatemg 


u Conducere arbitror talibus au- Hec eſt ſapientia, in natural gciliet anin 
res tuas vocibus undique circum- converti, & eo reſtitui, unde pub- dium, pr 
ſonare, nec eas, fi fieri poſſet, licus error expulerit, Ibid, db. 1. de 


01 Vo, 
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„. of hiſtory is to preſerve and invigorate thoſe ſenti- 


10 ments of probity and integrity we bring into the world 
en Wwith us; or, if we have ſwerved from them, to draw 
be Tus back by degrees, and re- kindle in us thoſe precious 
his Wiparks, by frequent examples of virtue. * A maſter 
he well ſkilled in directing the genius, which is the prin=- 
for Weipal province, will omit no opportunity of inſtilling 
ig · Minto his ſcholars the principles of honour and equity, 
> {Wand of exciting in them a ſincere love of virtue, and 


abhorrence of vice. ? As they are of an age as yet 
du tender and tractable, and corruption has not taken deep 
ake Noot in them, the truth more eaſily finds entrance in- 
an to their minds, and fixes itſelf there without difficulty, 
I by Wit ever fo little aſſiſted by the maſter's wiſe reflections, 
the Wand ſeaſonable counſels, e 
| When, upon every point of hiſtory read to them, 
dr at leaſt upon the brighteſt and moſt important, 
they are aſked what they think, what ſeems beautiful, 
reat, and commendable, and on the contrary what 
blameable an] contemptible, it ſeldom happens but 
youth anſwer juſtly and rationally, and paſs a ſound 
s ſu- Wand equitable judgment upon whatever is propoſed to 
: can Winem, Tis this anſwer, this judgment, which, as 
ran -L have already faid, is in them the voice of nature and 
011 Might reaſon, and cannot be ſuſpeRed becauſe not ſug- 
fi a FFecſted, that becomes in them the rule of a good taſte 
ect. with reſpect to ſolid glory and true greatneſs, When 
es n+ Ituey ſee a Regulus expoſing himſelf to the moſt cruel 
never Wtorments, rather than break his word; a Cyrus and a 
deipio making a publick profeſſion of continence and 
| frut widom; all the ancient Romans, fo illuſtrious and 
© l. 0 generally eſteeme3J, leading a poor, frugal, and ſober 
, ie; and on the other hand, ſee actions of treachery, 
rerum ing | VVV 


admo- 
alter 


x Uvitatis rectorem decet. y Facillime tenera concillantur 
derdis, & his mollioribus, curare ingenia ad honefti rectique ama- 


juta ena, ut facienda ſuadeat, cu- rem. Adhuc docilibus, leviterque 
ep. 94 WP iitatemque honeſti & æqui con- corruptis, injicit manum veritas, 
naturan Agecuiet animis, faciatque vitiorum fi advocatum idoneum nacta eſt. 
Je pab' cum, pretium virtutum. Sen. Senec, ep. 108, 


. I. de ira, cap. c. 


0 debauchery, 
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debauchery, diſſoluteneſs, low and ſordid avarice, jr 
great and conſiderable perſons, they heſitate nat a mo- 
ment to pronounce in favour of the fide they ought 
Seneca, ſpeaking of one of his maſters, ſays, thy 
when he heard him diſcourſe of the advantages of po. 
verty, chaſtity, ſobriety, and a conſcience pure an 
unblameable, he went away from his lectures, en 
moured of virtue, and filled with horror for vice, 
And this is the effect hiſtory muſt produce, when wel 
taught. Ps _ 
We muſt therefore be careful to make youth atten 
tive to the excellent leſſons even paganiſm affords 
2 which ſets no value upon whatever is external and ad- 
ventitious, ſuch as wealth, honours, and magnif- 
cence ; and even in man eſteems and admires only 
the qualities of the heart, that is to ſay, probity and 
virtue; © which are of fo glorious a nature, that the 
| honour, dignify, and exalt whatever approaches, u 
ſurrounds them, even poverty, miſery, exile, impri 
ſonment, and torture. *'Tis virtue alone which fixe 
the price of every thing, and is the ſole ſource of ſolid 
glory and real greatneſs. According to the principle 
of paganiſm, 4 a Prince is only ſo far great, as he 
is beneficent and liberal; nor ſhould he think of hi 
power, but with a view to do good, and in imitation 
b Nec quicquam ſuum, nif & 
putet eſſe, ea quoque parte qua me. 
lior eſt, 1d de Conſt. ſap. cap, 6, 
c Quicquid attiget virtus, in ( 
militudinem ſui adducit & ting!t: 
actiones, amicitias, interdum di 
mos totas, quas intravit diſpel 
itque, condecorat: quicquid trac 
tavit, id amabile, conſpicuum, u 
rabile facit. Id ep. bo, 
d Proximum diis locum tent 
qui ſe ex deorum natura gerit, b 
neficus, ac largus, & in meli 
potens. Hæc affectare, hæc im 
tari decet: maximum ita hat 


ut optimus ſimul habeare. Sene 
lib. x, de Clem, cep. 19. 


2 Ego certe, cum Attalum au- 
direm, in vitia, in errores, in ma- 
la vitæ perorantem, ſæpe miſer- 
tus ſum generis humani. Cùm 
vero commendare paupertatem cœ- 
perat. - - . ſæpe exire E ſchola pau- 
peri libuit. Cum cœperat volup- 
tates noſttas traducere, laudare 
caſtum corpus, ſobriam menſam, 
puram mentem, non tantum ab il- 
licitis voluptatibus, ſed etiam ſuper- 
vacuis, libebat citcumſeribere gu- 
lam & ventrem. Senec. ep. 108. 

a2 Quicquid eſt hoc quod circa nos 
ex adventitio fulget, honores, o- 
pes, ampla atria. .. alieni com- 
modatique apparatus ſunt, Senec. 
conſol, ad Marc. cap. 10. 
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of the Gods, to place the title of be/? before that of 
greateſt; JuPITER OPTI AUS Maximus, He 
ſhould prefer the tender name of © father of his coun- 


try to all the pompous titles of the invincible, the tri- 
umpher, the thunderbolt of war, the conqueror, titles 


| generally ſo fatal to mankind, and call to mind that 


he is the protector and father of his ſubjects, and that 
his moſt ſolid glory, as well as his moſt eſſential duty, 
is to do his utmoſt to make them happy. 5 
One would think, nothing could be added to theſe 
noble ideas, which the pagans give us of human power 
and greatneſs, or to the examples of virtue, which I 
have quoted above in ſuch great abundance. But let us 
hear what a wiſe man ſays, who was brought up, not 
in the ſchool of Plato or Socrates, but of Jeſus Chriſt, 
[ mean St. Auguſtin, who, after having drawn the 
character of a great prince, teaches us, by one circum- 
ſtance that he adds to the deſcriptions of the ancients, 
wherein ſolid glory conſiſts, and how far Chriſtianity 


| ſurmounts the pagan virtues, of which pride and va- 


nity were the foul and principle. 

„We do not call Chriſtian Princes great and 
* happy,” * ſays this father, ſpeaking of the Emperors, 
* for having reigned long, or for dying in peace, and 
leaving their childrefi behind them on the throne, 
for having conquered the enemies of the ſtate, or 
ſuppreſſed ſedition, advantages which are common 
to them with ſuch Princes as are worſhippers of de- 
vils. But we call them great and happy, when they 
make juſtice to flouriſh, and amid{t the praiſes that 
are given them, and the homage paid them, do not 
grow proud, but remember they are men; when 
they ſubmit their power to the ſovereign power of 
the King of kings, and make it ſubſervient only to 
the advancement of true religion; when they fear 


e Cætera cognomina honori data Senec, 


que poſt illos reponens. 
ſunt... , , Patrem quidem patriæ 


lib. 1. de clem, cap. 14. 


appellamus, ut ſciret datam ſibi f S. Aug. de civit. "DO, lib, 5. 
poteſtatem patriam, quz eſt tem- cap, 24. | 
beratilſima, liberis conſulens, ſua- 5 

E 2 God, 
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6 God, love him and worſhip him; when they value 
«© not their kingdom in compariſon of him, with 
<* whom they have no rivals nor enemies to apprehend; 
«© when they are {low to puniſh, and ſwift to pardon; 
6 when they puniſh only for the good of the ſtate, and 
c not the gratification of their perſonal revenge, and 
< pardon only from the hope of amendment, and not 
to grant impunity to crimes 3 when, being obliged 
„ to uſe ſeverity, they temper it with ſome action of 
“ mildneſs and clemency ; when they are the more re- 
& ſerved in their pleaſures, from being the more at 
6e liberty to indulge themſelves in them; when they 
& rather chuſe to command their paſſions, than to go- 
„ vern all the nations of the world; AND WHEN 
C THEY DO ALL THESE THINGS, NOT FROM 
6 VAIN GLORY, BUT THE LOVE OF ETERNAL 


6 'Flappingss.”. 


T was not in the power of paganiſm to inſpire ſuch 
noble ſentiments, and at the ſame time ſo pure from 
all ſelf-love and vain glory. Haec omnia faciunt, nm 
propter ardorem inanis gloriæ, ſed propter caritatem fe. 
licitatis æternæ. Nothing but the ſchool of Chriſ 
was capable of raiſing man to ſo high a degree of 
perfection, as to make him abſolutely forget himſel 


in the midſt of the greateſt actions, that he might re- 


fer them only to God, wherein his entire greatneſ 
and glory conſiſts. For whilſt a man centers every 
thing in himſelf, let him make what efforts he willto 
appear great, and exalt himſelf, he continues ſtill what 
he is, that is, meanneſs and nothing, and can only be- 
come great and exalted, by uniting himſelf to him, 
who is the ſole ſource of all glory and greatneſs. 
Hence aroſe that innumerable multitude of Chriſtian 
heroes of every condition, ſex, and age. The greateſt, 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed by the fortunes of the world have 
come to lay down at the foot of the croſs, riches, grau- 
deur, magnificence, dignities, ſcience, eloquencè, 
and fame, and counted all theſe ſacrifices as nothing: 


8. Paulinus, the honour of France and glory of hi 
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th © age, whilſt all the world ſtood in admiration at his ge- 
4; M nerofity in diſtributing the immenſe riches he poſſeſſed 
n; in ſeveral provinces among the poor, thought he had 
nd yet done nothing, and compared himſelf to a wreſtler 
nd preparing to engage, or a man that was ready to ſwim 
ot Nover a river, who had neither of them made any great 
progreſs, though they had ſtript off their clothes. 
What ſhall I ſay of the multitude of illuſtrious la- 
dies, who were ſome of them deſcended from the 
Scipio's and the Gracchi, S. Paula, S. Olympias, S. 
Marcella, S. Melania, who in honour of the Goſpel 
trod under foot the pomps and vanities of the world? 
What greatneſs of ſoul is there in that ſaying of Mar- 
cella's, when, after ſhe had diſtributed all her goods 
to the poor, ſeeing Rome taken and pillaged by the 
Goths, ſhe thanked God ſhe had ſecured her wealth 
ich! before, and that the loſs of the city had found her 
om poor, and not made her ſo! 5 2uad pauperem illam 
non vn feciſſet captivitas, ſed inveniſſet, | - 
fe. No triumph ever equalled that which Chriſtian hu- 
rift I mility gained in the perſon of S, Melania the grand- 
> of mother, when ſhe went to Nola, to viſit 8 Paulinus. 
felt We have an eloquent deſcription of it given us by the 
re- ſaint himſelf. All her family, that is, the greateſt 
neß and moſt eminent perſons in Rome waited upon her, 
ery Mend reſolved by way of honour to attend her in this. 
Il to journey with all the uſual pomp belonging to perſons 
chat Mo! their quality. The Appian way was covered over 
be- with gilt and ſplendid coaches, with horſes richly har- 
im, Moalled, and chariots of all kinds in abundance, In 
the midſt of this pompous train marched a lady vene- 
tan able for her age, and till more ſo for her grave and 
eſt, Modeſt deportment, mounted on a little lean horſe, 
rave Hand clothed in a garment of plain ſerge. All eyes 
tan - Nbowever were turned and fixed upon the humble Me- 
ace, Nania. No body took any notice of the gold, the filk, 
ing. MY! purple, which glittered around her; the coarſe 
* his Muff extinguiſhed all that vain ſplendor. There was 


8 8. Hieron, lib, 3. Ep. ad P rincipiam. 
Co E 3 ſeen 
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ſeen in the children what the mother had quitted and 
trampled under foot, as a ſacrifice to Jeſus Chriſt, 
The great lords and ladies, who made up this pom- 
pous retinue, inſtead of being aſhamed of the vile and 
abject condition the holy widow appeared in, thought 
it an honour to draw near her, and touch her garments, 
thinking by this humble and reſpectful condeſcenſion 
to expiate the pride of their own riches and magni- 
ficence. Thus upon this occaſion the pomp of the 
Roman greatneſs paid homage to the poverty of the 
Goſpel. Fd | 
Some ſuch paſſages as theſe, intermixed from time 
to time with ſelect portions of profane hiſtory, may 
ſerve to correct and amend whatever is amiſs in them, 
ſupply what is wanting on the part of motive and in- 
tention, and give youth a perfect idea of true and ſo- 
lid greatneſs. For, in laying before them the beauti- 
ful actions and laudible ſentiments of the pagans, as 
we have done here, we muſt be careful from time to 
time to remind them of the principle“ S. Auguſtin fo 
frequently repeats, that without true piety, that is, 
without knowledge and love of the true God, there 
can be no real virtue ; that it ceaſes to be ſuch, when 
produced by no other motive than human glory. *Tis 
true, adds he, theſe virtues, though falſe and imper- 
tet, do however enable thoſe who have them to be 
much more ſerviceable to the publick, than if they had 
them not. And *tis in this ſenſe we may ſay, that it 
were ſometimes to be wiſhed that thoſe who govern 
were good pagans, good Romans, and acted according 
to the great principles, which were the ſoul of their 
conduct. 
wjhen it pleaſes God to advance ſuch to an high ſtation, 


h Dum illud conſtet inter omnes i Illi autem, qui vera pietate 


veraciter pios, neminem fine vera præditi bene vivunt, fi habent ſci. 
pietate, id eſt veri Dei vero cultu, entiam regendi populos, nih:! eſt 
veram poſſe habere vittutem, nec felicius rebus humanis, quam 
eam veram eſſe, quando gloriæ ſer- Deo miſerante habeant poteſtatem- 
vit humane. . Aug. de civit. f. Avg. ibid, 

Dei, lib. 5. cap. 19. | | 


But the ſtate is then abſolutely bappy, , 
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s unite true and ſolid piety with the great qualities | 


which we admire in the ancients. . 
— LETELRAETANGESELR 
PART the SECOND. 


07 Sacred Hiſtory. 


SHALL reduce what I have to ſay upon the 
ſtudy of ſacred hiſtory to two heads. 

Firſt I ſhall lay down the principles I think neceſ- 
fary for making a proper advantage of this ſtudy; and 
then I ſtall make the + of them to ſome ex- 
amples. | 
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_ Neceſſary principles for the underſtanding of 8 cored 


Hiſtory. 


EF ORE I ſet down the obſervations FEAT "3 
to be made in the ſtudying of ſacred hiſtory, or 
teaching it to others, I think it proper to begin with 
giving a general idea of it, which may explain the 
character peculiar to it, and aſſiſt us in ſnewing where 
in this r differs from all others. 


E 4 ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE the FIRST. 
The proper and peculiar charafters of Sacred Hiſtory, 


\.A CRED hiſtory is very different from all other 
\ J hiſtory whatſoever. The laſt contains only hu- 
man facts and temporal events, and often full of un. 
certainty and contradiction. But the other is the hi- 
ſtory of God himſelf, the ſupreme Being; the hiſtory 
of his omnipotence, his infinite wiſdom, his univerſal 
providence, his holineſs, his juſtice, his mercy, and 
all his other attributes, ſet forth under a thouſand 
forms, and diſplayed by abundance of wonderful el. 


_ feQts. Ihe book which contains all theſe wonders is 


the moſt ancient book in the world, and the only one 


5 before the coming of the Meſſiah, in which God has 


ſhewn us, in a clear and certain manner, what he is, 
what we are, and for what ends deſigned. 

Other hiſtories leave us deeply ignorant in all theſe 
important points. Inſtead of giving a clear and diſtinct 
idea of the Godhead, they render it obſcure, diſho- 
- nour and disfigure it by numberleſs extravagant fables, 
_ differing only from one another in a greater or leſs de- 
gree of abſurdity. They give us no inſight into the 
nature of the world we inhabit, whether it had a be- 
ginning, by whom or to what end it was created, how 
it is ſupported and preſerved, or whether it is always to 
ſubſiſt ; we learn nothing what we are ourſelves, what 

our original, nature, deſign, or end. 
Sacred hiſtory begins with clearly revealing to us ina 
few words the greateſt and moſt important truths, 
 'That there is a God, pre-exiſting before all things, 
and conſequently eternal ; that the world is the work 
of his hands, that he made it out of nothing by his 
word alone, and that thus he is almighty. In the be- 
ginning God created the heaven and the earth. 
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It then repreſents man, for whom this world was 
made, as coming forth from the hands of his Creator, 
and compounded of a body and a ſoul; a body made 
ut of a little duſt, the proof of its weakneſs; and a 
ſoul, breathed into it by God, and conſequently difſ- 
tint from the body, ſpiritual, intelligent, and from 
he very ſubſtance of its nature and conſtitution, incor- 
Tuptible and immortal. NT Mo 
It deſcribes the happy condition in which man was 
reated, righteous and innocent, and deſtined for eter- 
nal happineſs, if he had perſevered in his righteouſneſs 
and innocence ; his ſad fall by fin, the fatal ſource of 
all his misfortunes, and the twofold death to which he 
nd Nas condemned with all his poſterity ; and laſtly, his 
el. Witure reſtoration by an all- powerful Mediator, which 
as even then promiſed and pointed out to him for 
ne Wis conſolation, though at the diſtance of a remote fu- 
193 WMfturity ; all the circumſtances and characters whereof 
IS; Were afterwards deſcribed, but under the faint ſhadows 
of figures and ſymbols, which, like ſo many veils, 
ele Wicrve at the ſame time to diſcloſe and hide it. i 
It teaches us, that in this reſtoration of mankind 
he great work of God, to which all is referred and 
In which all terminates, is to form to himſelf a king- 
dom worthy of him, a kingdom which ſhall alone 
ſubliſt to all eternity, and to which all others ſhall give 
place; that Jeſus Chriſt ſhall be the founder and ruler 
of this kingdom, according to the auguſt prophecy of 
Daniel, who after he had ſeen in a viſion under dif- 
erent ſymbols the ſucceſſion and ruin of all the great 
empires of the world, ſees at laſt the Son of Man 
drawing near to the Ancient of Days, uſue ad Anti- 
qum Dierum, a noble and ſublime expreſſion to de- 
note the Eternal; and immediately adds, that God 
rave him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all 
tations and languages ſhould ſerve him; his domumion is 
an everlaſting dominion, which ſhall not paſs away, and 
bs kingdom that which ſhall not be deſtroyed. 


b Dan, vii. 1==14, 


5 *7'Þ This 


it, he had them both in view. 
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This kingdom is the church, which is begun. and 
formed here upon earth, and ſhall one day be carried 
up into heaven, the place of its original and eternal 
habitation. And then cometh the end, that is, of this 
viſible world, which ſubſiſts only for the other, when 
Feſus Chriſt, after having put down all rule, and all 
authority, and power, ſhall have delivered up the king- 
dom, that is to ſay, the bleſſed and holy company of 
the ele, to Ged, even the Father, 3 

*Tis this bleſſed ſociety of the Juſt, and he who 
has been pleaſed to be their head, ſanctifier, father, 
and ſpouſe, who are the grand object and the laſt end 
of all the deſigns of God. From the beginning of the 
world, and even before ſin had perverted the order of 
in 4 St. Paul declares in 
expreſs terms, that the firſt Adam was the figure of 
the ſecond, gui % forma futuri ; and he inſinuates 

to us, that Eve, who was taken from Adam's fide 
during his myſterious ſleep, was a natural image of the 
church, proceeding from the fide of Chriſt, who ſlept 
upon the croſs to make us the children of it. 

We ſee God, who is always watchful over the work 
of his own hands, from the earlieſt times preparing at 
a diſtance the formation of the Chriſtian church, and 
laying the foundations ol it, by revealing to man ſuch 
myſteries as it was always neceſſary to his ſalvation 
for man to know, by frequently renewing to him the 
promiſe of a Redeemer ; by pointing out to him the 
neceſſity of believing in a Mediator for the obtaining 
of true righteouſneſs; by teaching him the eſſence of 
religion and the ſpirit of true worſhip; by tranſmitting 
from age to age, without alteration. theſe capital doc- 

trines by the long life of the firſt patriarchs, who were 
full of faith and holineſs; by taking care through the 
means of the ark to preſerve theſe eſſential truths from 
periſhing in the deluge ; and laſtly, by forming ſrom 
the beginning a ſociety of juſt men more or Jeſs nu- 


e 1 Cor. xv. 24, 
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merous and viſible, and preſerving them by an unin- 
terrupted ſucceſſion. 8 ; 

But when the earth began to be again overſpread 
with an inundation of errors and crimes, of a more 
pernicious conſequence than the deluge of waters they 
had lately eſcaped from; God, to ſecure the ſalutary 
truths, which began to grow obſcure and extinct in 
all nations, committed them in truſt to a family en- 
tirely devoted to religion. Of them he forms a pecu- 
liar people, incloſed within the precincts of a particu- 
lar country which he had long before prepared for 
them, ſeparated from all other nations by diſtinct laws 
and cuſtoms, directed and governed in a manner en- 
tirely ſingular, expoſed as a ſpectacle to the reſt of the 
world by the innumerable wonders he wrought amongſt 
them, either with a view to fix them in the promiſed 
land, to keep them in poſſeſſion of it, or bring them 
back to it when driven out. He was not content to 
guide them like other people, by a general and com- 
mon providence, but himſelf became their Head, legi- 
ator, and King. And i: was his will, that this peo- 
ple ſhould be the type and figure of what was after- 
wards to happen to the Church, by their departure 
out of Egypt, their wandring in the deſert, their en- 
trance into the land of Promiſe, their wars and con- 
queſts, their long captivity in Babylon, their return 
into their own country; in a word, by all the diffe- 
rent ſtates and changes which befel them; and that 
the expectation of the Meſſiah, promiſed to the patri- 
archs, figured by the ceremonies and ſacrifices of the 
law, foretold by the prophets, ſhould be the proper 
and eſpecial character of this people to diſtinguiſh them 
from all the other nations of the earth. | 

This is what the Scripture teaches us, and alone 


could diſcover to us, as it alone is the depoſitory of 


the divine revelations, and of the manifeſtation of 
God's decrees, which lay concealed in his boſom from 
all eternity, till the moment he was pleaſed to divulge 
them, And can any object be greater, of nearer con- 

) —_ cerng 
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cern, and more worthy of the attention of mankind, 
than an hiſtory, wherein God has thought fit of him- 
ſelt to draw with his own hand the plan of our eternal 
deſtiny ? | 1 

To fix the certainty of revelation, and eſtabliſh re- 
ligion upon a firm foundation; it has pleaſed God to 
give it two ſorts of proof, which were at the ſame 
time ſuited to the capacities of the moſt ſimple, and 
ſuperior to all the ſubtleties of the incredulous ; which 
viſibly bore the character of Omnipotence; and which 


neither all the endeavours of man, or cunning - of de- 


vils, were able to imitate, | N 
Theſe two ſorts of proof conſiſt a, miracles and 
prophecies. „„ „„ 
Ihe miracles are plain, publick, notorious, expoſed 
to the eyes of all the world, infinitely multiplied and 


___ diverſified, long foretold and expected, and continuing 


for a long ſeries of days and ſometimes of years. The 
are evident facts, memorable events, of which the dull- 
eſt underſtanding could not but be ſenſible, whereof 
the whole people were not only ſpectators and wit- 
neſſes, but themſelves the matter and object; they 
reap the advantages of them and perceive the effects, 
and have their own happineſs or miſery depending on 
them. The family of Noah could not forget the 
deſtruction of the. whole world by the deluge, after 
the continued menaces of an age; nor the miraculous 
manner in which they alone were preſerved in the ark, 
The fire which came down from heaven upon the un- 
righteous cities; the whole kingdom of Egypt puniſhed 
at difterent times by ten terrible plagues ; the ſea open- 
ing a paſſage to the Iſraelites, and cloſing to over- 
whelm Pharoah and his army; the people of Iſrael fed 
with manna for forty years, and drinking of the 
brooks which flowed out of the ſtony rocks, covered 
with a cloud from the heat of the day, and enlightened 
by night with a pillar of fire; their clothes and their 
{ſhoes not worn out in the courſe of fo long a journey 
the ſtreams of Jordan forgetting to flow, and the ſun 
f ſtanding 


man 
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ſtanding ſtill to ſecure the victory; an army of hor- 
nets marching before the people of God to drive the 
Canaanites from their poſſeſſions; the clouds at ſeveral 
times converted into a ſhower of hail- ſtones to over- 
throw the enemy; the nations in league againſt Iſrael 
diſperſed by a vain terror, or exterminated by a mu- 
tual ſlaughter in turning their arms againſt one another; 
an hundred fourſcore and five thouſand ſtruck dead 
with thunder in one night under the walls of Jeruſa- 
lem; all theſe prodigies, and a thouſand others of a 
like nature, whereof ſeveral were atteſted by ſolemn 
feaſts eſtabliſhed on purpoſe to perpetuate their memory, 
and by facred ſongs which were in the mouths of all 
the Iſraelites, could not be unknown to the moſt ſtupid, 
var called in queſtion by the moſt incredulous. 
And the ſame may be ſaid of the prophecies. We 
are truck with aſtoniſhment, and conſider as the ut- 
moſt effort of human underſtanding, that a famous 
« hiſtorian ſhould have been able by the force of his 
genius, a ſuperior capacity, and his profound know-_ 
ledge of the characters of men and nations, to pry ſo 
far into the darkneſs of futurity, as to diſcern a con- 
fiderable alteration, which was to happen in the Ro- 
man commonwealth. And certainly ſuch a foreſight 
very much deſerves our admiration; and there is no 
body, that has ever ſo little taſte and curioſity, who 
is not well pleaſed to examine, whether the hiſtorian 
has really conjectured ſo exactly as is reported. 
The ſacred hiſtory preſents us with far other won- 
ders. We there ſee a multitude of inſpired men, who 
do not ſpeak doubtfully, with heſitation, or by con- 
jecture, but with an affirmative voice loudly and pub- 
lickly declare that ſuch and ſuch events ſhould certain- 
ly happen in the time and place, and with all the cir- 
cumſtances that theſe prophets expreſs. But what e- 
vents? The moſt particular, the moſt perſonal, and 
ſuch as moſt nearly concerned the intereſt of the na- 
ton, and at the ſame time were the moſt remote fro 
. d Polybius, | | * 
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all outward appearance. Under the flouriſhing reigns 
of Uzziah and Jotham, when the ſtate enjoyed peace 
and plenty, and luxury in eating, building, and furni- 
ture was, carried to exceſs, what likelihood was there 
of the terrible famine and ſhameful captivity © Iſaiah 
then threatened the ladies of the greateſt diſtinction 
with, or what probability. of the extreme miſery which 
actually befel them in the following reign ? 

When, ſome time after, Jeruſalem blocked up by 
the numerous army of Sennacherib, was reduced to 
the laſt extremity, without troops, without provi- 
ſions, or any hopes of human aſſiſtance, eſpecially af 
ter the army of the Egyptians had been cut to pieces, 
was the prediction of Iſaiah credible, that the city 
ſhould not be taken, that it ſhould not be beſieged ig 


form, that the enemy ſhould not caſt an arrow againſt 


it, and that this formidable army ſhould be extermi- 
nated at once, without any human- concurrence, and 
its King put to flight? 5 
Ihe entire deſtruction of the kingdom of the ten 
tribes, the carrying Judah away captive to Babylon 
after the conqueſt and overthrow of Jeruſalem, the 
expreſs term of ſeventy years ſet for the duration of 
their captivity, their glorious return into their own 
country, their deliverer {pecified and called by his 
proper name above two hundred years before he was 
born, the ſurpriſing and till then unheard-of manner, 
in which this famous conqueror was to take Baby- 
| lon; could all this be the effect of human foreſight, 
or was there the leaſt appearance of it, when the pro- 
phets foretold it! 2 
Theſe predictions however, illuſtrious as they were, 
ſerved only as a veil or preparation to others of far 
greater importance, to which the accompliſhment of 
the former was to give a degree of authority and cre- 
dit, ſuperior in ſtrength to all that human under- 
| ſanding could imagine or deſire for the gaining of 2 
full conviction and an unchangeable belief. It is 
Eo e Ifai, iü. 16, 26, &c, 1 
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plain, I mean the predictions relating to the Meſſiah, 


and the eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian Church. Theſe 
xe ſo clear and circumſtantial, that they ſurpaſs all 
imagination. The prophets have not only ſpecified 
the time, the place, and the manner of the Meffiah's 
birth, the principal actions of his life, and the effects 
of his preaching ; but they ſaw aud foretold the moſt 
particular circumſtances of his death and reſurrection, 
and have related them with almoſt as much exactneſs 
s the evangeliſts themſelves, who were eye-witneſles 
But what ſhall we ſay of thoſe great events, which 
conſtitute the fate of mankind, take in the extent of 
ll ages, and at laſt happily loſe themſelves in the 
eternity, which was their end and deſign ; the eſta- 
bliſament of the church upon earth by the preaching. 
of twelve fiſhermen ; the reprobation of the whole 
body of the Jewiſh nation; the vocation of the Gen= 
tiles, to be ſubſtituted in the place of a people once 
ſo dearly beloved and favoured with ſuch high pri- 
vileges ; the deſtruction of idolatry throughout the 
world ; the diſperſion of the Jews into all parts of 
the earth to ſerve as witneſſes to the truth of the 
Holy-Scriptures, and the accompliſhment of the pro- 
phecies; their future return to the faith of Chriſt, 
which will be the refuge and conſolation of the church 
in the latter days; and laſtly, the tranſlation of this 
church, after many trials and dangers, from earth to 
heaven, there to enjoy eternal peace and felicity? 
Theſe are the ſubjects with which the prophets enter- 
tain us, and for this end the Holy Scriptures were 
written, | 0 e 5 
Now I aſk in the firſt place, whether we ſhall not 
be wanting in the moſt eſſential part of the education 
of youth, if we ſuffer them to be ignorant of an hi- 
ſtory ſo venerable and important for its antiquity, 
its authority, and the greatneſs and variety of facts 
related in it, and more eſpecially for the intimate 
union it has with our holy religion, as it is the foun- 
| 2 dation 
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dation of it, as it contains all the proofs of it, points 
out to us all its duties, and for which it is ſo capable 
of inſpiring us with the greateſt reſpe&t from our 
moſt tender years, which may afterwards ſerve as a 
check and barrier againſt the licentious boldneſs of 
incredulity, which every day gains ground, and 
threatens us with the entire loſs of the faith ? 

I aſk in the ſecond place, whether it be to ſtudy 
and teach ſacred hiſtory as we ought, barely to con- 
ſider the facts contained in it as hiſtorical facts, or to 
lay them before youth as objects only of their curioſi- 
ty and admiration, without ſhewing them as the 


firmeſt ſupports of their belief, the legal patent of 


their true nobility, and certain pledges of their fu- 
ture greatneſs ; without teaching them to compare 
theſe miraculous and prophetical events with the moſt 
\ boaſted prodigies and oracles of the heathen ; and with- 
out making them ſenſible how vain thoſe, upon which 
the whole Roman religion, for inſtance, was founded, 
and which* Tully in ſome of his books has endeavoured 
to ſupport with all his eloquence, (though in others 
he abſolutely overthrows them) how vain and frivo- 
lous, I ſay, theſe prodigies and oracles are, and how 
far remote, ſuppoſing they were true, from the cer- 
tainty, majeſty, and number of thoſe, which the ſa- 


_ cred hiſtory preſents us with in every page? 1 


Laſtly, I aſk whether we ſhould pay to the ſacred 
hiſtory, dictated by the Holy Ghoſt himſelf, the 


reſpect which is due to it, by examining only the 


letter of it, without penetrating farther to diſcover 
the ſpirit and true fignification of it, eſpecially after 
ſuch light as the evangeliſts and apoſtles, and ſince 
them the conſtant and uninterrupted tradition of the 
fathers, have given us upon this matter. We very 
often read in the Goſpel, that the actions related there 
were the accompliſhment of the figures and prophe- 
cies of the Old Teſtament; and Jeſus Chriſt him- 
f Lib, 1. de Nat, Deor, g Lib, 2, de Divinat, 
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elf aſſures us, that Moſes has principally written of 
im; h Had ye believed Moſes, ye would have be- 
leved me; for he wrote of me, St. Paul tells us in 
dear and expreſs terms, that Jeſus Chriſt was the 
end of the law, and that what happened to the Jews, 
happened to them by way of type and figure. St, 
Auguſtin, who is herein no other than the interpre- 
ter and channel of the tradition of the church, de- 
) Wchres to us, ſpeaking of the ſaints of the Old Teſ- 
tament, that not only their words, but their life, 
their marriages, their children, their actions, were a 
foure and prediction of what was long after to hap- 
een in the Chriſtian church; Herum ſanctorum, 

i præceſſerunt tempore nativitatem Domini, non ſo- 
lum ſermo, ſed etiam vita, & corjugia, & filii, & 
f fata, prophetia fuit hujus temporis, quo per fidem 

jaſſuonts Chriſti ex gentibus congregatur eccleſia; and 
ht the whole Hebrew nation were a kind of great 

prophet of him, who alone deſerves to be called 
1 Totumque illud regnum gentis Hebræorum, 

nagnum gquendam quia & magni cujuſdam, fuiſſe pro- 
phetam, Whence he concludes that a prophecy of 
briſt and the church ſhould be ſought for in the 
actions of that people: I In iis que in illis, vel de 
lis divinitus fiebant, prophetia venturi Chriſti & ec- 
age perſerutanda eff. „5 ON 

In what is ſaid, for inſtance, of Abraham, ® that 
be caſt out Hagar, who was his lawful wife, though 
a bond-woman of a ſecond rank, with Iſhmael his 
lon, without giving them any thing for their ſub- 
lſtence but a little bread and water, can any man of 
good ſenſe or underſtanding comprehend, that this 
patriarch, who was ſo liberal and humane to ſtrang- 
ers, would have treated his wife and ſon with ſuch 
avis there was not ſome myſtery concealed 
under it ? | : | | b 


: h ohn v. 46. 1 Lib. 22, contra Fauſt, cap, 24. N 
1 Rom. x. 4. 1 Cor. „ . m Gen. xxii. 9 | 


Though 


K d. Aug. de catechiſ. rud. e. 19. 
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Though tradition did not diſcover to us the mean: 
ing of the ſame patriarch's action in offering up Iſaac, MM _ 
would not reaſon alone, I mean in a man enlighten- AR 
end with faith, ſuffice to make us diſcern in it the 
charity of our heavenly Father, who had ſo great 1 
love for mankind, as to give his only Son ſor them! 
Can we tell the children the hiſtory of the brazen 


Teful 


ſerpent fixed and hung upon a croſs in the wilderneſs H 
as a remedy for the Iſraclites, who had been bitten { 
by the fiery ferpents, without explaining to them at Nad me 
the ſame time, of whom this ſerpent was the type? Werſons. 
Should we rightly underſtand the admirable hiſtory Mory an 
of Jonas, if we limited it only to the letter, and did Mcſerve 
not diſcern the reſurrection of Chriſt reſtored to life ih great 
again from the grave on the third day, and the ſpecdy Nonfuſie 
and miraculous com verſion of the Gentiles, which Wh 
was the fruit of our Saviour's death and refurreQion! Im far 
And the ſame may be obſerved in many other paſ· {hon of 
ſages in ſacred hiſtory, which are not underſtood if not It is ver 
fully comprehended. We ſhould ſtudy it as Jews, Nperly b 
and not as Chriſtians, if we did not remove the veil Wt they 
that covers it, and were content with the ſurface, Niſe ye; 
which, though rich indeed and valuable, conceals endleſs 
other riches of a far more ineſtimable value. he age 
Theſe types or figures ſhould be explained to youth Sacr 
more or leſs fully in proportion to their years, taking ttc bir 
care to dwell eſpecially upon ſuch as are explained in ages or 
the New Teſtament, the meaning of which cannot Nthouſar 
poſſibly be miſtaken; however a choice ſhould be retaine 
made of the cleareſt of theſe, and ſuch as are belt MWThe ni 
ſuited to the age of the pupil. There are ſome how- ¶ to be o 
ever fo plain and evident in themſelves, though not ¶ tons o 
explained in the New Teſtament, that we cannot I ſum. 
poſſibly doubt their ſignification, as the hiſtory of N depart 
Joſeph, and ſeveral others of the like nature. on 
| | | | INCIUQ 
event, 
amoun 
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% OLſervations for the Rudy of Sacred Hiſtory. 
HE firſt care to be taken in the ſtudy of hi- 


ſtory in general, is to throw it into ſuch order 
nd method as to be able clearly to diſtinguiſh facts, 


| at 

e erſons, times and places; and to this end chrono- 
ory Wozy and geography may contribute, which have been 

did Neſervedly called the two eyes of hiſtory, as they give 


great addition of light toit, and remove all kind of 
ARR TT TI Rk 
ich When I recommend the ſtudy of chronology, I 
n' Wn far from inclining to engage you in the examina- 
aſs ion of thoſe difficult and knotty queſtions, of which 
not It is very ſuſceptible, and of which the diſcuſhon pro- 
rs, perly belongs only to the learned. It is ſufficient, 
ell f they have a clear and diſtinct idea, not of the pre- 
ce, Nriſe year of every particular fact, for that would be 
als endleſs and extremely troubleſome, but in general of 
he age wherein the moſt conſiderable events fell out. 
Sacred hiſtory, from the creation of the world to 
tle birth of Jeſus Chriſt, is uſually divided into fix | 
ages or parts, which in all take in the ſpace of four 
nouſand years. This diviſion is not difficult to be 
retained, nor above the comprehenſion of children, 
The number of years in each of theſe ages is next 
. to be obſerved, avoiding as much as poſſible, the frac- 
ot ons or ſmall numbers, and reducing them to a round 
ot lum. Thus the fourth age, which reaches from the 
of {departure out of Egypt to the time when the foun- 
ations of the temple were laid, exactly computed, 
includes but four hundred and ſeventy nine years and 
ſeyenteen days. But tis better to tell youth, that it 
mounts to about four hundred and eighty years. 
This ſpace may be again divided into different th 


Petavius are the moſt followed. 
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but we muſt not multiply them too much; into forty 
years, which the people paſſed in the wilderneſs under 
the conduct of Moſes; three hundred and fifty from 
their entrance into the holy Land under the direct. 
on of Joſhua and the Judges; forty years under Saul, 
_ forty more under David, and ſome years of the reign 
of Solomon. Such a diviſion is not very burdenſom 
to the memory, and in my opinion makes the know. 
| ledge of facts much more clear and eaſy. 
Among the writers of chronology, Uſher and 
Either the one or 
the other of theſe great men may be choſen for a 
guide ; but in the ſame college it will be proper to 
| keep to one and the ſame in every claſs. 
As there are ſome facts in ſacred hiſtory differently 
related. by the ſeveral authors who have treated of 
them, tis the maſter's buſineſs to unite and reconcile 


 _ theſe differences, by chuſing out of each book ſuch 
_ circumſtances as are moſt inſtructive and affecting. 


When they come to the times of the prophets, their 
_ writings give a great light to the hiſtorical books, 
that omit dong conſiderable facts, or often but 
_ Nightly! touch upon them; of which we ſhall give 
ſome. examples in the ſequ el. 
There has been lately printed a book, entitled, 4s 
abridgment of the hiſtory of the Old Teſtament, which 
may be very uſeful not only to youth, but to all 
perſons, who have not leiſure or capacity enough for 
ſtudying the ſacred hiſtory in the Scripture itſelf, 
Whatever is moſt eſſential in ſacred hiſtory is thrown 
into this abridgment. That ſimplicity of ſtile 1s 
diligently . obſerved, which is ſo peculiar to it. In 
the hiſtorical relations care is alſo taken to intermix 
Certain words of Scripture, which convey great ſenſe, 


and ſuggeſt matter for important reflections. Laſt- 


ly, to render this work more complete and uſeful, it 
_ concludes with an extract from the ſapiential and 
prophetical books. It were to be wiſhed, we had 

the like aſſiſtance for prophane hiſtory, 
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II. In the ſtudying of Sacred hiſtory we muſt not 
neglect the uſages and cuſtoms peculiar to the people 
of God, their laws, their government, and manner 
of living. The excellent book of M. V Abbe Fleuri's, 
intitled the Manners of the Iſraelites, contains all 
that can be deſired upon this ſubject, and diſpenſes 
with treating it more at large. | 


III. It is proper to make youth take notice of the 
principal characters of the Jews, the carnal Jews 
| mean, who made up the body of the nation, The 
honour which God had ſhewn them in chuſing them 
to be his people, had filled them with pride. They 
looked upon all other nations with the utmoſt con- 
tempt. They thought every thing their due. Full 
of preſumption, and an high opinion of themſelves, 
they expected to be juſtified only by their own works, 
They placed their whole confidence in the outward 
obſervances of the law. They confined their vows 
and hopes to temporal advantages and earthly bleſſings. 
When brought to the trial, and reduced to any ne- 
ceſſity, forgetful of all the benefits of God, and all 
the miracles he had wrought in their favour, and con- 
ſtantly diſpoſed to rebel againſt him and their ſupe- 
riors, they gave themſelves up to complaint, mur- 
muring and deſpair. And laſtly, if we except the 


latter times, they had always an irreſiſtable inclination 


to idolatry. CE Ped ne . = 
"Tis this laſt circumſtance which in my opinion 
lets us moſt into the real character of the Jewiſh na- 
tion, and is one of the principal motives of the choice 
which God made of them ; I mean, their hardneſs 
of heart, an extreme inclination to do ill, by which 
God would ſhew us, that means purely exterior 
ae abſolutely incapable of correcting the heart of 
man, as they were all without exception employed 
for ſeveral ages in healing the Jews of idolatry, and 
teaching them to obſerve the firſt commandment, but 
: with- 
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without ſucceſs. Neither the long and miſerable q notw 
preſſion they under went in Egypt; nor the joy u tude: 
gratitude for a miraculous deliverance, and the M] vario 
ſtruction of the law given at the foot of mou prom 
Sinai; neither the ſubſtitution of a new race, bol rewa 
in the wilderneſs, brought up by Moſes, formed H warn 
the law, intimidated by the puniſhment of the and k 
fathers; nor their entrance into the promiſed lau a peo 
and the actual enjoyment of all the effects of the p work 
_ miſe ; neither the different chaſtiſements, nor M whic 
warnings and examples of the prophets, during th us; 
abode in that land, were able to root out that impioafff whol 
inclination, But growing ſtill more wicked, mai 
corrupt, and idolatrous in the promiſed land, th 
they had been in Egypt, God at laſt was oblige 
to ſend them captive to Nineve and Babylon ; an 
yet this correction ſerved only to harden them; 
that, giving themſelves up to all manner of wicke IV 
\ neſs, they cauſed the name of the God of Iſrael to the C 
blaſphemed among the idolatrous nations, whom th i 
exceeded in all manner of guilt and impiety. 
*Tis God himſelf, who declares to us in his pro 
phets, and eſpecially in n Ezechiel, the deſign he hade 
. ſhewing mankind by the ſeries of all the events whid 
befel his people, of ſhewing them, I ſay, the exceſi long | 


corruption of their hearts, and the inability of pu firſt 
ly external remedies for the healing ſo ancient a ſecon 
inveterate an evil. This view is one of the greif lomoy 


keys of Scriptitre, and ſhews us moſt ſenſibly ! 
ſecret and ſpirit of the Old Teſtament. Withal 
the knowledge of this circumſtance, the ſacred hiſto Wi 
will conſiſt of impenetrable obſcurities, and rema the 


an incomprehenſible book to the greateſt part of i great 
readers. To what end indeed was the choice of what 
people ſo obſtinate and ungrateful ? Why ſo ma not u 
favours conferred upon Iſrael, preferably to ſo ma rende 
other nations, in all outward appearance better tha cular, 


they? Why ſo conſtant an attachment to this people 


n Ezech, xx, 
EEE not 
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notwithſtanding ſo fixed a perſeverance in ingrati- 
tude? Why were they made to paſs through ſo many 
various conditions? Why that continual alternativeof 
promiſes and threatnings, conſolations and afflictions, 
rewards and corrections? Why ſo many inſtructions, 
warnings, invitations, reproofs, miracles, prophets, 
and holy guides? Why ſo many benefits beſtowed on 
a people, who inſtead of growing better became the 
worſe for them? This depth of the divine wiſdom, 
which aſtoniſhes us, ſhould at the ſame time inſtru 

us; as from this very obſcurity, diffuſed through the 
whole conduct of God towards his people, there 
breaks out a light more clear than that of the ſun, 
demonſtrating to us the inſufficiency of all outward 
applications in healing the corruption of the human 


IV. It appears evidently from the manner in which 
the Old Teſtament is wrote, that the deſign of God, 
in giving it to men, was to make them extremely at- 
tentive to the great examples of virtue, contained in 
it. The Scripture cuts off in few words the hiſtory 
of the ungodly, how great ſoever they were in the 
eyes of the world ; and on the other hand dwells 
long upon the ſmalleſt actions of the righteous. The 
firſt book of Kings is the hiſtory of Samuel; the 
ſecond that of David; the third and fourth, of So- 
lomon, Jehoſhaphat, Hezekiah, Elijah, Eliſha, and 
laiah, The wicked ſeem to be mentioned only with 
regret, by accident, and on purpoſe to be condemned. 

we compare what is faid of Nimrod, who built 
theo two mighty cities of the world, and founded the 


what is reported of the firſt patriarchs, we know 
not why the very important facts, which muſt have 
rendered the life of that famous conqueror ſo parti - 
r thay cular, and given ſo much light and ornament to an- 


| © Nineve and Babylon, 


Cient 


greateſt empire that ever was in the univerſe, with 
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cient hiſtory, ſhould be paſſed over with ſuch rayj. 
dity, to dwell ſo long upon the minute, and ſeeming, 
ly unneceſſary circumſtances of the life either 
Abraham, or Jacob, which was till leſs illuſtriou 
than that of his grandfather. But God points out 
to us herein how different his thoughts are from 
ours, in letting us ſee in the firſt what men admire 
and wiſh for, and in the others what he is well-pleaſe 
with, and thinks worthy his approbation and our at- 
ns + 
The Scripture lays down rules, and preſcribes mo- 
dels for all ranks and conditions. Kings and judyes, 
rich and poor, huſbands and wives, fathers and chil- 
dren, all find there moſt excellent inſtructions upon 
every branch of their duty. Tis an uſeful, and 
withal an agreeable exerciſe, to accuſtom youth to 
join together of themſelves and repeat off-hand ſeve- 
ral examples upon the ſame ſubject. 5 
KINGS in holy ſcripture, I mean ſuch as were 
after God's own heart, conſider themſelves only a 
_ the miniſters of the ſupreme King, and uſe their au- 


thority only to make their ſubjects happy, by making 


them better. They are full of zeal for the glory 


of God and the publick good. Let but any one 


carefully refle& upon the ſentiments of piety, which 
David expreſſed in the tranſlation of the ark, and 
his preparations for building the temple ; Jehoſha- 
phat's viſitation of his Kingdom ; Hezekiah's cares 
for religion from the moment he began to reign; 
the indefatigable zeal of Joſiah for reſtoring the true 
worſhip not only in Judah, but in the ten tribes allo, 
and he will plainly ſee that theſe Princes thought 
themſelves placed on the throne only to eftabliſh the 
kingdom of God in their dominions. And to ſhev 
that piety is not inconſiſtent with true politicks, the 
Scripture affects ſometimes to mention in particulat 
the wiſe precautions they took in war and peace; for- 
tifications of towns, magazines of arms, diſciplined 
ttoops; the cares of agriculture, of the feeding and 
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preſervation. of cattle, the certain and innocent ſources 
of the plenty that reigned throughout the country, 
and enabled the people to pay with joy and eaſe the 
taxes, which were conſtantly regulated according to 
the real neceſſities of the ſtate, and the abilities of 
every private ſubject. 


JupoES, magiſtrates, miniſters, and all perſons 
in authority, find perfe models in Moſes, Joſhua, 
the Judges to Samuel, in Job, Nehemiah, Eſdras, 
and Eliakim. Their whole conduct ſhews an entire 
diſintereſtedneſs. They have no thoughts of eſta- 
bliſhing or railing a family. They are popular, plain, 
and modeſt, without pomp, without diſtinctions, 
without guards, without jealouſy in the command, 
receiving the advice of perſons below them with pleas 
ſure, and gladly ſharing with them in authority. 

RicHEs. Abraham, Job, Boaz, &c. 

We know that Abraham was very rich, and at 
the ſame time very liberal and generous. He would 
have looked upon it as a ſhame and a reproach, if 
any other than God had made him rich. I will 


MY dale any thing that is thine, ſays he to the King 
2 of Sodom, who out of gratitude offered Abraham al 


the ſpoils he had recovered from the hands of the 
one enemies, left thou ſhould” /? ſay, T have made Abraham 
hich I rich. His houſe was open to all ſtrangers and paſ- 
ſengers. The Scripture repreſents this holy man as 
ſha- litting at his tent-door in the heat of the day, and 
placed there as acentinel for charity, to wait, or rather 
5" to ſeck opportunities of exerciſing hoſpitality z for it 
i ſaid that he ran to meet his gueſts; And when he 
ſaw them, he ran to meet them. FW 5 
Jo was a powerſul and mighty Prince. The 
Scripture gives us in him a magnificent pidture of an 
hey eminent perſon, placed in authority, and abounding 
the with riches. From his youth, as he livelily . expreſ- 
es his ſentiments, compaſſion was brought up -with 
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him, and had been his guide from his mother', 
womb. ' He thought it ſuperior to the moſt glori. 
ous titles, that he was eyes to the blind, and feet to 
the lame, the father of the poor, the ſanctuary of 
ſtrangers, the comforter of the widow, and the pro- 
tector of the orphan that had none to help him. Ke 
deſpiſed not to reaſon with his man-ſervant or his maid- 
ſervant, when they thought they had any ſubject of 
complaint againſt him, as thoroughly convinced that 
they had all one common maſter, and the ſame God 
was their creator and his. * He never placed his con- 
fidence in his great riches, and the deftrytion of hi 
enemies never gave him any ſecret joy. * Acceſſibe 
to all without diſtinction, he took cognizance of af- 
Fairs with extreme application. * He put on righte 
ouſneſs, and it cloathed him ; bis judgment was a$4 
he brake the | Jaws; of the wicked, 
and pluckt the ſpoil out of their teeth: ? and the ple 
fing fruit he reaped from his zeal was the ſatisſaction 
of having delivered him that was ready to periſh, and 
having bis blefling come upon him ; * and at the ſame 
time that he ſat in the midſt of Senators and Princes, 
and dwelt as a King in the army, he ceaſed not to be 
the comforter of the affficted. Ws 
Boaz is no leſs admirable in this kind. » In the 
midſt of ric hes he is laborious, diligent in huſbandry, 
plain, without luxury, delicacy, ſloth, or pride. How 
affable, how obliging and kind to his ſervants | Th 
Lord be with yeu, ſays he to his reapers ; and the) 
anſwered him, The Lord bleſs thee, This was the 
beautiful language of religious antiquity, but how lit 
tle known in our days, 
How commendable was his behaviour towards Ruth 
when he deſires her not to go into any other field 10 


y Ver. 17. 


» Job xxix. 12, 15, 16. 
7 Chap. xxxi. 13, 15 Au Ver. 11, 13. 
u Ver. 24, 25, 29. a Ver. 25. 
W Chap. xxix, 15. | b * 
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„ gdean, but to abide faſt by his maidens to eat and 
ri: drink with them; and the charitable order he gives 
his reapers to let her glean even among the ſheaves, 
and to let fall ſome of the handfuls on purpoſe for 
her, that ſhe might gather them up without being a- 
ſhamed ; teaching us by this wiſe conduct to ſave thoſe 
d. W we oblige the confuſion of receiving, and ourſelves 
the temptation of vain glory and even pleaſure of 
giving. De veſtris quogue manipulis projicite de ind ſ— 
tria, & remanere permittite, ut fine rubore colligat. 
on- Tozpir. The Holy Ghoſt gives us in this good 
his man a perfect model of private life, and points out 
ble to us in him all the virtues and duties of that condi- 
af. tion united together. We ſee in him a firm reſo- 
\te- MI lution from his infancy to ſtand upon his guard a- 


1 gainſt the contagion of ill example; an equality of 


> mind in the different ſituations of life; a generoſity, 
lea- in the time of his plenty, to ſuccour the diſtreſſed, 
ion and lend even large ſums without intereſt ; a patience 
and in ſupporting extreme poverty, not only without mur- 
ime WW muring, but with thankſgiving ; an invincible cou- 
ces, I rage in the exerciſe of works of mercy ; a gentleneſs 
be in bearing domeſtic contradictions ; a firm confidence 
in Go] under the ſevereſt trials; a conſtant care in 
the the education of his ſon, as well by his example as 
Iry, inſtructions, in the fear of Lord, in doing juſtice 
low I fo his neighbour, and ſhewing compaſſion to the poor; 
Th I and laſtly, a lively and fixed expectation of future 
they Ml bleſſings, which ſupported and comforted him under 
te the greateſt afflictions. We are, ſays he, the chil- 
lit. den of the ſaints, and wait for that life, which God 
will give to them, who faithfully obſerve the promiſe 
uth, they have made him. f „ . 
% The Poor, What an example is Job to ſuch as 
have loſt their ſubſtance all at once by unforeſeen miſ- 
fortunes, * The Lord gave, the Lord hath taken a- 
way. Bleſſed be the name of the Lord. ns 
Rur, aſtoniſhed that Boaz ſhould look upon a 
e Tobit ii. 18, 5 d f 1. | 
| Fe. poor 
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poor woman who was a ttranger, teaches ſuch as are 
reduced to beggary, as ſhe was, how humble and 
grateful they ought to be, by reflecting that nothing 
is their due. 

How happy would the caſe of the poor be, if like 
Tobit they had ever this excellent maxim in their 
minds, © Fear not, my fon, that we are made poor; 
for thou haſt much wealth, if thou fear God, and de- 
part from all fin, and do that which is pleaſi ing in his 
7 

hs POS. Persons. The holy: wives of the 
patriarchs. Sarah the daughter of Raguel. Ruth, 
fther. Judith. Tobit and Tobias, Jeb. One 
ſingle expreſſion of Job's ſhews us how far the an- 
| cients carried conjug.il chaſtity. Job was a rich and 
powerful Prince, living in plenty, and attended by an 
bobſequious court. Yet he tells us himſelf, that he 
had made an agreement with his eyes, and impoſed 
the ſtrict law upon them, never to caſt a look upon 
a maid. I have made a covenant with mine eyes, why 
then ſhould I think upon a maid? 
What I have obſerved of the rules and models to 
be found in Scripture, that are ſuited to the ſeveral 
eſtates of life, will likewiſe hold good of different vir- 
tues, and every ſubject of morali 

Virtue conſtantly exerciſed, tried, and confirmed by 
apflictions. Abel. Abraham. Joſeph, Moſes. David, 
Job. Daniel. Ce. 

Vice unfortunate. Cain. Abimelech and the Sche 
mites. Abſalom. e Jeroboam. Baafha, 
Ahab. 

BEE pardon of 1 injur ies. Abraham, with reſpect to 

Lot. Joſeph, in regard to his brethren, David, with 
_ reſpec to Saul. 

The oppreſſion of the Fg The weak, widows, or- 
phans and ftrangers, cry to heaven for vengeance and 


_ obtain it, Abel agg Cain, Jacob againſt Laban 


e Tob. iv, 43. f Job axxi, f. ; 
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and Eſau; Iſrael againſt the Egyptians. The blood 
of Gideon's children againſt Abimelech. Uriah a- 
gainſt David. Naboth againſt Ahab and Jezabel. 

Repentance covers the greateſt ſins, and prevents the 
execution of the moſt terrible threatnings. The Ni- 
nevites. The children of Iſrael very often. Ahab, 
Manaſſes. 7 Lach | 


V. THE KNOWLEDGE of God and his attributes 
ſhould be one of the greateſt advantzges to be drawn 
from the ſtudy of ſacred hiſtory, 

The UNIT of God. This truth is viſible through- 
out the Scripture, where God ſeems every where to 
cry aloud, that there is no other God, or Lord, than 
himſelf. 3 J am the Lord, and there is none elſe—— 
I am God, and there is none elſe, : a 

The OMNIPoTENCE of God manifeſted by the 
creation, preſervation and government of the world; 
by the-facility with which he raiſes whomivever ho 
pleaſes to the throne and caſis them down again, eſta- 
bliſhes kingdoms, and deſtroys them; makes nations 
flouriſhing and miſerable. By the ſovereign power 
he exerciſes not only over what is outward and viſible, 
but over the heart and mind, in turning them as he 
pleaſes, from one refolution to another, according to 
his deſigns, ExAMPLEs. Laban and Eſau marching 
againſt Jacob. The counſel of Achitophel deſeated 
by Huſhai. The whole army of Judah tranſported 
with rage and a thirſt of vengeance, marching under 
Rehoboam againſt Jeroboam, ſtopped and diſperſed 
in an inſtant, upon the ſingle admonition of the 
prophet. The army of If ael returning to Samaria, | 
laden with ſpoils, and ſending back two hundred 
thouſand captives upon the bare remonſtrance of cer- 
tain great men of Samaria, &c. 

The Goopnxss of God and its motives. It dif- 
fuſes itſelf with profuſion and inexhauſtibly, by be- 


g Iſai, xlv. 79, 22. 
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Towing whatever is neceſſary, advantageous or de. 
lightful, upon men who know him not, who do no 
return thanks to him for it, and who even offend ani 
blaſpheme him, 3 WES 
The PATIENCE of God, Bearing with the crime 
and impenitence of mankind for many ages, from the 
preaching of Enoch to the deluge. The meaſure d 
the Amorites was not full, till after four hundred 
years were expired, The Jewiſh nation ſupply u 
with many inſtances of it, particularly in the ruin of 
Samaria and Jeruſalem, and the captivity of Iſrael and 
Judah, which were denounced for ſeveral years, be- 
"Fore they were executes; DEE EET 
The JusT1CE of God, when it ſhews itſelf at las, 
is terrible, deſtructive, inexorable; nothing can with- 
ſtand or avert it. The deluge. Sodom. Nineveh, 
JJ 8 
The character of the puniſhment is uſually pro- 
portioned to the nature of the crime. The whole 
earth corrupt-d by mankind is drowned with the w# 
ters of the deluge. The wretched cities burning with 
impure luſts are conſumed by fire. The adultery 
and homicide of David are revenged by the inceſts and 
murders of his children. 1 
The PRoviDENCE of God is univerſal, preſide 
cver all to the minuteſt particular, governs and direct 
all. God calls the famine, the ſword, and the peſti 
lence to puniſh the ungrateful, and humble the proud, 
He riſes on a ſudden the ſpirit of a people, who 
have no thoughts of war, and brings them from fat 
to ravage a guilty nation, He inſpires the troops with 
ardour, courage, obedience, and a contempt of fi 
tigues and dangers. He gives the commanders vig! 
lance, activity, and boldneſs for undertaking the mol 
difficult things; the foreſeeing and diſtinguiſhing tic 
moſt uſeful expedients ; the authority and art of mak: 
ing themſelves beloved and feared at the ſame time. 
He removes obſtacles, facilitates enterprizes, and 
grants ſucceſs. On the other hand, from thoſe * 
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means to deſtroy, he takes away counſel, preſence of 
mind, ſtrength and courage. He throws diſorder and 
conſternation into armies, and turns the ſwords of 
the ſoldiers againſt their companions. He brings a- 
bout his deſigns by the moſt unlikely means, as in the 
hiſtory of Joſeph ; and often by ſuch methods as ſeem 
the effects of pure chance, though all deſigned and 
prepared by infinite wiſdom, as is clearly ſeen in the 
hiſtory of David, from his condition of a ſhepherd, 
to the death of Saul. 8 „„ 

Maſters, in explaining ſacred hiſtory to youth, can- 
not too much inſiſt upon Providence, as it is an attri- 
bute of God, which we are moſt nearly concerned to 
know, of the greateſt importance, and moſt neceſſary; 
as it influences all events both publick and private, 
and every man ought to have it in his view in every 
circumſtance of life, in every aCtion of the day ; as 
it is the firmeſt baſis of religion, and forms the moſt 
natural and ſtricteſt ties between the creature and the 
Creator; as it makes us more thoroughly ſenſible of 
our entire dependance upon him, of our weakneſs 
and wants, and preſents us with opportunities of ex, 
erting the greateſt virtues, ſuch as confidence in God, 
a grateful acknowledgment of his mercies, diſintereſt- 
edneſs, humility, reſignation, and patience; and as it 
furniſhes piety and religious worſhip with the moſt. 
uſual ſubject of their exerciſes by prayers, vows, 
thankſgivings, and ſacrifices. OE es e 
TRE KNOWLEDGE of FuTuriITY. One of 
the moſt incommunicable characters of the Divinity 
is the knowledge of futurity. God often challenges 
the falſe deities to foretel what is to come. l She 
the things that are to come hereafter, that we may know 
that ye are Gods. In teaching ſacred hiſtory, youth 
muſt be made carefully to obſerve the moſt famous 
predictions, whether they regard temporal events, or 
reſpect religion; and at the ſame time the character 
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of the prophets; their miſſion, the end and dangers of 
their office, They art holy and unblameable in their 
manners, lead a poor and obſcure life, without athbj- 
tion, without intereſt, or derivirig any advantage 
fromtheir predictions. They are ſent to the unbeliev. 
ing, who oppoſe and perſeeute them, and do not ſub- 
mit till the ſulſfilling of the prediction has made it evi- 
dent. Their predictions regard publick events, and de- 
clare the fate of kingdoms. They are circumſtuntial, 
publiſhed long before their accompliſhment, known to 
all, and within the capacity of the moſt ſimple. All 
theſe particulars joined together are powerful: motives 

ſor belief, 5 


VI. Laſtly, as Jeſus Chriſt is the end of the law; 
whenever an occaſion naturally offers, he ſhould be 
pointed out to youth in the hiſtorics' explained to 
them; in the ſacrifices, the ceremonies, the actions of 
the patriarchs, judges, Kings and prophets; in a 
word, ia all thoſe by whom: God has thought fit in 
ſome reſpect figuratively to repreſent either Chriſt or 
the church, which is his ſpouſe and his work. 


VII. To all theſe obſervations I cannot avoid add- 
ing one more upon thc advantages of PIE Tv, to 
which youth ought carefully to attend: And: indeed 
tt hath pleaſed God to ſhew through the whole ſeries 


of the hiſtory of the Old Teſtament, that all pro- 


miſes arid rewards, with reſpect even to this life, are 
annexed to PIETY ; that all temporal advantages 
ſpring from God, as their ſole original, and that we 
- ought to expect them from him alone, though he has 
reſerved for his ſervants in eternity ſuch as are far 
more worthy his magnificence, and bear à yreater 
proportion to virtue. It was this piety, which princt- 
pally conſiſted in a firm confidence in God, that alone 
directed the fate of his people, and abſolutely decided 
the publick happineſs, and condition of the ſtate. 
Every thing was meaſured by it, favourable ſeaſons, 

— | — plenty, 
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plenty, fruitfulneſs, victory over our enemies, delive- 
rance from the greateſt dangers, freedom from a fo- 
reign yoke, the enjoyment of all the advantages that 
could be taſted in the boſom of a profound peace. 
It obtained all, and ſurmounted every difficulty. It 
was by piety, that Fonathan with his armour-bearer 
alone put a whole garriſon to flight; that David un- 
armed overthrew the giant, and ſecured himſelf from 
the artifices and violence of Saul; that Jehoſhaphart, 
without drawing aſword, triumphed over three na- 
tions in league againſt him; that Hezechiah ſaved Je- 
ruſalem and the kingdom of Judah, by ſeeing the 
deſtruction of an hundred and fourſcore and five thou- 
ſand Aſſyrians. On the other hand, impiety drew 
down all the ſcourges of God's anger, famine, plague, 
war, defeats, bondage, and the entire ruin of the moſt 
mighty families, guilt always led to an unhappy end. 

Such obſervations may very much contribute to in- 
culcate ſentiments of piety inſenſibly, agreeably, with- 
out trouble or affectation, without ſeeming to preach, 
or to read long lectures of morality. It is the prin- 
cipal end which God has propoſed in connecting 
all the duties, virtues, precepts, ſalutary truths, my- 
ſteries, and in a word all religion, with ſuch facts as 
men of every condition, age, and character are af- 
tected, becauſe they fall within their capacity, and 
are no lefs agreeable than uſeful. To omit ſuch ob- 
ſervations, were to deprive youth of the greateſt ad- 
vantages to be reaped from the ſacred books, and leave 
them ignorant of the eſſential partof Scripture. 

Having pointed out the principal things to be ob- 
ſerved in reading and explaining ſacred hiſtory, and in 
ſome meaſure laid down the foundations and princi- 
ples of that ſtudy, I ſhall next make the application 
of them to ſome particular facts, to ſhew how the 
rules I have advanced may be reduced to practice, 
And this I ſhall do with the greateſt order and clear» 


neſs that I can, | 


3 CHAP, 
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CH AP. II. 


The opplication of the 0 lip to ſome 


examples, 


H E examples, to which l hall apply the rules 
I have laid down, ſhall be taken from two 
| great men very famous in Scripture, Joſeph and He- 

echiah. And to the hiſtory of theſe two 1 ſhall add 

one article 88 the prophecies. 


OR ee 
ARTICLE the FIRST. 


2 be fory of Joſe pb. 


8 this ſtory is very long and well known, I 5 

be obliged to omit or abridge ſeveral circum- 

ſtances, though very material in themſelves, that! 
may not dwell too much upon this wr 


Poſe ph [old by his brethren, carried into Egypt, 
N t into Potiphar's houſe, and thrown into priſen. 
Gen. xxxvii, xxxix, xl. 
Jacob had twelve children, af which Jaleph and 
Benjamin were the youngeſt, and were born to him 
of Rachel. The particular affection which Jacob 
expreſſed towards Joſeph, the liberty Joſeph took of 
charging his brothers before him with a crime the 
Scripture does not mention, and the account he gave 
them of his dreams, which denoted his future great- 
neſs, raiſed their jealouſy and hatred againſt him. 
One day as they ſaw him coming up to them in the 
country, where they were ſeeding their flocks, oy 


all 


come now therefore, let us kill him, and throw him 


into a pit, and we ſhall ſee what will become of his - 


dreams. Upon the remonſtance of Reuben, they 
contented themſelves with throwing him into the pit, 
and taking away his coat. Soon after they drew him 
out from thence, to ſell him to a company of Iſh- 
maelite merchants, who were going down into Egypt, 


and accordingly ſold him to them for twenty pieces of 


filver. After this they took his coat, and dipped 
it in the blood of a kid, and ſent it to Jacob, ſaying, 
This coat have we found; ſee now whether it be thy 


ſon's coat or no. And Ig knew it, and ſaid, It is my 


ſon's coat; a wild beaſt has devoured him; Joſeph is 


without doubt rent in pieces. And Jacob rent his 


clothes, and put ſackcloth upon his loins, and mourn- 
ed for his ſon many days. 


The Iſhmaelites carried Joſeph into Egypt, 15 
fold him to one of the principal officers in Pharaoh's 
court, named Potiphar. And the Lord, ſays the Scrip- 
ture, 2was with Foſeph, and the Lord made all that be 
did to proſper in his hand. His maſter ſeeing that the 


Lord was with him took him into favour, made him 
overſeer over his houſe, and all that he had he put in- 


to his hands. Alſo the Lord bleſſed the houſe of 
Potiphar, and he multiplied his * on all that he 


bad for Joſeph's ſake. 


He had now lived a conſiderable time in Potiphar's 3 
* houſe, when his miitceſs caſting her eyes upon him, in 


the abſence of her huſband, ſollicited him to fin with 
her. But Joſeph abhorred it, and ſaid to her, How 


can I be ſo wicked, as to abuſe the confidence placed 


in me by my maſter, and commit this fin againſt 
God? but ſhe went on till to ſollicit him day by day, 
without obtaining her deſires. At laſt, as Joſeph was 


one day alone, ſhe took hold of his garment, and 


preſſed him to a conſent. But Joſeph left his gar- 
ment in her hand, and fled. The woman in great 


indignation at his reſuſal, ſet up a loud cry, and cal- 
ling 
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(aid to one another, See here the dreamer cometh ; 
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ling to the men of her houſe, ſhe told them that 


Joſeph had attempted to do her violence, and as ſoon 
as he had heard her cry out, he fled. And when her 
huſband, came home, ſhe faid the ſame things to him, 
and ſhewed him the garment as a proof of what ſhe 
alledged. Potiphar, too credulous to the words of 
his wife, gave way to the violence of his paſſion, and 
ſhut him up in the priſon where the king's priſoners 
were bound. But the Lord was with Joſeph, had 
compaſſion on him, and gave him grace in the eyes 
of the keeper of the priſon, 


W hilft Joſeph was in priſon, two of the great o · 


ficers of Pharaoh's court, the chief butler and the 


chief baker, were thrown into the ſame place by the 


King's order. And the keeper charged Joſeph with 
them, as he had with all the other priſoners. Some 
time after they both dreamed a dream in the ſame 
night, which gave them great uneaſineſs. Joſeph ex- 
plained their dreams, and foretold to the butler, that 
within three days he ſhould be reſtored to his im- 
ployment; and told the baker, that within three 
days Pharaoh would hang him on a tree, and the birds 
ſhould eat his fleſh from off him. And as he had ſaid, 


ſo it fel] out. The chief baker was put to death, and 


the butler reſtored. Joſeph beſought the butler to 


ſhew kindneſs to him, to make mention of him be- 
fore Pharaoh, and bring him out of priſon; for 1 


was ſtoln away, ſays he, from the land of the He- 
brews, and have done nothing that they ſhould ſhut 


me up in this dungeon. But the chief butler being 


reſtored again to fayour, thought no more of his in- 
terpreter. 


REFLECTIONS. 


Qu. What muſt we think of God's behaviour to- 
wards Joſeph, whoſe virtue drew upon him ſuch ill 
treatment, firſt from his brethren, who hated him, 
and cruc!ly uled him ; and then from his miſtreſs, Po- 


1 | ; tiphar's 


tiphar's wife, who wrongfully accuſed him, and cauſed 
him to be ſhut up like a wretck in a dungeon? 


Anſw. It has pleaſed God-by this conduct to lay 


defore us very important inſtructions. 


I. His deſign is to undeceive mankind in the falſe 


notions they entertain of providenee and virtue. They 
are apt to think that God neglects the care of human 
affairs, when thoſe that fear him are oppreſſed and in 


miſery. They think that virtue ſhould always render 


ſuch as are ſincerely poſſeſſed of it happy in this life. 


The ſcripture overthrews theſe miſtaken prejudices by 
the example of Joſeph, over whom God was peculi- 
arly watchful, and yet he was hated by his brethren, 


ſold, baniſhed, wrongfully accuſed and thrown into 


priſon ; and for all this preſerved his virtue pure and 


unſullied, without being ever the better for it for ſeve- 
rab years; and was even thrown into captivity, and 


perſevering in his duty. *T'is true, God afterwards 
broke his bonds, and raiſed him to ſupreme authority. 
But Joſeph was prepared to ſuffer oppreſſion to the 


ran the hazard of loſing his life only for —— 


end of his days. He conſented to die in priſon, if it ſo 
pleaſed God ; and would have been no leſs precious 


in his ſight, nor leſs ſecure of the eternal bleflings he 
hoped from his mercy, though he had appeared to 
have been forſaken by him to the laſt moment. 


Qu. Does it actually appear, that God took a pe- 


culiar care of Joſeph, during his misfortunes ? 


Anſ. The Scripture ſeems to have been particularly 
careful to make us obſerve in what manner God pro- 


tected his ſervant, by informing us that God was al- 


ways with him, and for this reaſon he was a proſpe- 


rous man; that he cauſed him to find favour in the 


fight of his maſter, who ſaw that God was with him z 


and that he bleſſed him in all that he did; that he 
put it into Potiphar's heart to make him, young as he 
Was, the gyerſeer over all his houſe ; that to engage the 
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maſter to his ſervant by a ſtronger and. more laſting 
degree of affection, the Lord blefled the houſe of the 
Egyptian for Joſeph's ſake, and his bleſſings was upon 
all that he had in the houſe and in the field ; inſomuch 
that he left all that he had in his hand, and knew not 
ought he had, ſave the bread that he eat; that when 
Joſeph was caſt into priſon, the Lord ſnewed him mer- 
cy, and gave him favour in the ſight of the keeper of 
the priſon, inſomuch that he committed to Joſeph's 
hand all the priſoners that were in the priſon, with- 
out looking to any thing that was under his hand; 
and placed ſuch confidence in him, that nothing was 
done there without his direction; that laſtly, what- 
ever he did the Lord made it to proſper. REY 
Qu. But notwithſtanding all theſe favours, was 
not the priſon a very ſorrowful dwelling for Joſeph ? 
 Anſ. When thrown into priſon, he ſeemed forſaken 
of all ; but God deſcended with him into the obſcure 
dungeon, wherein he was ſhut up. For the Lord was 
_ with Foſeph, And the Scripture does not ſcruple to 
ſay, that the eternal Wiſdom became in a manner a 
- priſoner with him; a She went down with him into the 
pit, and left him not in bonds. She ſoftened the tedi- 
ouſneſs of the nights, which were ſpent in watching 
and ſuffering, She was a light in that darkneſs, whi- 
ther the rays of the ſun could not penetrate. She re- 
moved from ſolitude and captivity, which neither 
reading nor buſineſs could diminiſh or ſuſpend the ſenſe 
of, the terrible weight of diſquietude, which ſhocks 
the moſt reſolute. And laſtly, ſhe diffuſed a calm- 
neſs and ſerenity over his mind, of which the ſource 
was inviſible and inexhauſtible. When Joſeph was 
made a partner in the throne of Pharaoh, it is not ſaid, 
that Wiſdom aſcended with him thither, as it is ſaid 
that ſhe deſcended with him into prifon. She accom- 
panied him without doubt in the ſecond eſtate, but 
the firſt was dearer to Joſeph, and muſt be ſo to eve- 
ry man that has ſaith. 
Y | 2 Qu. What 
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Qu. What other inſt ruction has it pleaſed God to 


give us in the conduct he obſerved with regard to Jo- 


ſeph ? 5 | 7 | T: | 

g*. He would teach us in the ſecond place how his 
providence conducts all things to the execution of his 
deſigns, and how he makes the very obſtacles, which 
men ſtrive to throw in their way, ſubſervient to them. 


The defign of God was to raiſe Joſeph to ſuch a de- 


gree of greatneſs and power, as ſhou'd oblige his bro- 
thers to bow down humbly before him. Joſeph's bre- 
thren oppoſed it; but, ſays the Scripture, * There 
is no wiſdom, nor underſtanding, nor counſel againſt the 
Lord. What they did to humble Joſeph was the firſt 


ſtep, by which God leads him to elevation and glory ; 
and the horrible calumny of his unchaſte miſtreſs, 
which ſeemed to complete his misfortunes, was the 
circumſtance which advanced him almoſt to the 


throne. | 


This Joſeph obſerves himſelf to bis brethren after- 


Wards, by telling them it was not they that had ſent 


him into Egypt, but God that had brought him thi- 
ther. So now it was not you that ſent me hither, but God. 

Theſe words are great matter of conſolation to ſuch as 
have faith. Whatever ſhall be deſigned againſt them, 
ſhall become the means of ſecuring their happineſs and 


ſalvation. Secret machinations, or open hatred, capti- 


vity, or calumny, ſhall bring them to the point which 
grace has marked out for them; after which envy and 
injuſtice ſhall be confounded, and when they ſhall have 
ſettled Joſeph upon the throne, they ſhall tremble in 


his preſence. N 


Qu. What means did Joſeph make uſe of to reſiſt 
the temptation laid for him by his miſtreſs? 


Anſ. We find in his conduct an excellent model of 
what we ſhould do, when we are tempted. Joſeph 
defends himſelf at fiifſt by the remembrance of God 
and his duty. How, ſays he, to that bold and ſhame- 
leſs woman, can I commit ſuch an action, who have 
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God for my witneſs and my judge? Tis in bis ſight 


that you and 1 ſhall both become criminal. It is he 


who commands me to diſobey you upon this occaſion, 
How can I eſcape his view, or corrupt his juſtice, or 
be covered from his indignation ; * How then can I do 
this great wickedneſs, and fin again/t God? But when 
the temptation was become ſo ſtrong, that he had cauſe 
to fear his weakneſs might yield to it, he betakes him- 
ſelf to flight, forſakes all, and expoſes himſelf to the ut- 
moſt hazard, rather than continue in ſuch a * as 
might incline him to offend againſt God, 

Qu. Is there no other reflection to be made vpor 
the misfortunes and diſgrace of Joſeph? ) 

Anſ. How ſevere and unjuſt ſoever the treatment 
was which Jofeph was to undergo, he never let fall 
the leaſt word of murmuring and complaint. He ne- 
ver abandoned himſelf to diſcouragement, whilſt he 


4 was a bond-ſlave, but gave himſelf up entirely to the 


ſervice of his maſter. So much leiſure as priſoners 
have, and notwithftanding the natural inclination of 


mankind to talk of their own adventures, he never 


made a recital of his. And when under a neceſſity of 
_ laying himſelf open to the chief butler, he does it with 
ſuch a moderation and charity, as cannot be ſufficient- 
ly admired. For indeed I was ſtoln away out of the 
land of the Hebrews, and here alſo have I done nothing 
that they ſhould put me into the dungeon. He neither 
names his brethren who had ſold him, nor his miſ- 
treſs who had unjuſtly accuſed him. He only fays, 
that he was carried away and made a ſlave, though 
free-born, and condemned to a cruel prifon, though 
he was innocent. Another perſon, of leſs humility 
and prudence, would have told the ftory of his life, 
and inſiſted on the moſt honourable circumſtances, If 
he had done fo, the Holy Ghoſt would have left a vir- 
tue in darkneſs, which rather than ſubſiſt in obſcuri- 
ty, would havechoſe to have been comforted under mis- 
fortune by the vain ſatisfaction of making itſelf admir- 
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; whereas care has been taken to let all ages know 
what Joſeph would not have mentioned in ſeeret, nor 
in the obſcure dungeon wherein he was ſhut up. 


II. Foſeph's advancement. The firſt deſcent of bis 
brethren into Egypt. Gen. xli, xlii. x 

At the end of two full years after the butler wasreſtor- 
ed, Pharaoh dreamed two dreams in the ſame night. In 
the one he ſaw ſeven fat kine coming up out of the 
river, which: were devoured by ſeven otlier lean kine, 
that came up aſter them out of the ſame river. In the 
ſecond he ſaw ſeven full ears of corn, which were pre- 
ſently after devoured by ſeven thin ears. And when 
none of the wiſe-men of Egypt could interpret theſe 
dreams, the butler remember'd Joſeph, and ſpoke of 
bim to the King, who cauſed him preſently to be 
brought out of priſon, and told him his dreams. Jo- 
ſeph anſwered, that the ſeven fat kine and the ſeven 


full ears ſignified ſeven years of plenty; and the ſeven 


lean kine and thin ears ſignified ſeven years of famine 
which were to ſucceed them. And he adviſed the 
King to look out a wiſe and diſcreet man, who ſhould 
be employed during the ſeven years of plenty to lay up 
part of the corn in public ſtore-houſes, that Egypt 
might be ſupplied from thence in the years of famine. 
This counſel pleaſed Pharaoh, and he ſaid to Joſeph, 
| appoirt thee this day to rule over the land of Egypt; 
according to thy word ſhall my people be governed, 
and only I ſhall be greater than thou. At the ſame 
time he took off his1 ring from his hand, and put it up- 
on Joſeph's hand; and he made him to ride in the ſe- 
cond chariot which he had, and they cried before him, 
Bow the knee. He alſo changed his name, and gave 
bim one which ſignified, The ſaviour of the — 4 . 
The ſeven years of plenty fell out, as Joſeph had 
foretold. And he gathered up a great quantity of the corn, 
and laid it in the King's ſtore-houſes. The famine 
came next, and ſpread itſelf over all countries; but in 


1 This ring was the royal ſeal, 
Egypt 


Egypt there was corn. And when the people weie 
almoſt famiſhed, they cried unto Pharaoh for bread, 
And he ſaid unto them, Go unto Joſeph, what he 
faith unto you, do. Joſeph then opened the ſtote- 
houſes, and ſold corn to the Egyptians and other nations, 
Jacob, having heard that there was corn in Egypt, 
ordered his ſons to go down thither. They went to 
the number of ten; for Jacob kept Benjamin with 
bim, left ſome accident ſhould happen to him by the 
way. When they were come into Egypt, they pre- 
ſented themſelves before Joſeph, and bowed down be- 
fore him. Joſeph knew his brethren, and ſceing thein 
lie at his feet, he remembered the dreams which he 
had formerly dreamed, but did not make himſclf 
known unto them. He ſpoke to them roughly, and 
treated them as ſpies, who were come to take a view 
of the country. But they anſwered him, My Lord, 
we are come to buy corn; we are twelve brothers, all 
one man's ſons, who is in the land of Canaan. The 
_ youngeſt is left with our father, and the other is dead, 
Well then, anſwers Joſeph, by this ye ſhall be proved. 
Send one of you to fetch your brother, and the ret 
ſhall be kept in priſon. He thought fit however to 

_ detain but one of them. Struck with terror and re- 
morſe, they ſaid one to another in their own language, 
This diſtreſs is juſtly come upon us, for being guilty 
concerning our brother. We faw the anguiſh of his 
ſoul, when he beſought us to have pity on him, but 


wie would not hear him. Therefore is this misfortune 


come upon us. Reuben, one of them, ſaid to them, 
Spake I not then unto you, Do not fin againſt the 


child, and ye would not hear; therefore now is his 


blood required of you by God. Joſeph, who under- 
ſtood them, though they knew it not, could not re- 
frain from weeping. He left them for a moment, and 
returned again to talk with them. Then he took di- 
meon, and bound him before thcir eyes; and privately 
commanding his officers to re{tore every man's money 
into his ſack, they departed with their aſſes loaden 
with corn. | REFLEC- 


- 


REFLECTIONS. 


years, without ſeeming to be mindful of him! 
Anſ. This term, which ſeems long indeed to a 
priſoner, was neceſſary to confirm Joſeph in humility, 


ſubmiſſion to the will of God, and patience. We 
ſhould have looked upon him with concern, had we 


ſeen bim in bonds, and known his innocence. But 
God, who had a far more indulgent and tender com- 


paſſion for him, left him in a condition, from which 


we ſhould have delivered him. He knew what was 


wanting to his virtue; how long the remedies requi- 


ſite for his health were to laſt, He ſaw his future temp- 


tations and dangers, and prepared for him during his 
bondage the aſſiſtances and ſtrength, he would ſtand 


in need of after his advancement. Thus he deals with 


his elect; he ſtrengthens them in patience and humi- 


lity, and does not expoſe them to temptation, till they 
are duly prepared to reſiſt it, 

Qu. How came Pharaoh fo eaſily to reſolve upon 
the choice of Joſeph for his firſt miniſter, and to in- 


veſt a ſtranger and a foreigner with ſovereign power ? 


Anſ. Tis the happineſs of a nation, when a Prince 


is infpired with a ſalutary thought. Whilſt Joſeph 
was ſpeaking to the ears of Pharaoh, God inſtructed 


him in ſecret. He cauſed him to attend to the ſage 


advice and prudent counſels of a ſtranger and a cap- | 
tive; and removed from him all the prejudices, which 


ſo frequently hinder perſons in high ſtation from ſub- 
mitting to the evidence of truth, and acknowledging 


an underſtanding ſuperior to their own. He made 
him comprehend, that a mere human wiſdom would 


be improper to execute what had been ſuggeſted to him 
by wiſdom from above, and that it would be in vain 
to ſeek out for any other miniſter, than the perſon 
whom Gcd had choſen. Can we find, ® ſays Pha- 
m Gen, xli. 38, | 

| _ raoh, 
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Pu, Why did God leave Joſeph in priſon ſo many 


— 
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raoh, fuch a one as this is, a man in whom the ſpirit 
of God is? FFF 1 
In talking thus, he entirely reformed the errors of 
a falſe policy, which conſiders virtue and religion a 
unſerviceable in the government of a ſtate, and finds 
an exact probity too great a check upon its vie ws and 
projects. This ſtupid impiety is expoſed to eternal 
ame by an infidel King. He is convinced, that the 
more of the ſpirit of God a miniſter has, the more 
capable he is of governing a kingdom. And the leaf 
attention ſuffices to diſcover, that the oppoſite principle 

flows from the utter want of human underſtanding. 
Qu. What muſt we think of Joſeph's glory, when 

raiſed almoſt to a throne ? 1 5 
Anſ. The Holy Ghoſt informs us in another book, 
that the calumnies which had been caſt upon Joſeph, 
were then fully diſperſed, and the authors of them 
convicted of forgery, As for them that had accuſed 
him, fhe ſhewed them to be liars, and gave him perpetual 
glory. . Thus the pomp which ſurrounded him, was 
the triumph of virtue. *Twas virtue, that was ex- 
poſed a ſpectacle to all nations; that was ſeated in a 
magnificent chariot, from whence ſhe inſtructed the 
righteous in all ages, never to give way to deſpair, but 
to retain an invincible patience. *T was before vir- 
tue, that all the world bent the knee, and Joſeph was 
the herald exhorting all men to the practice of virtue, 
at the ſame time that the herald, who went before 
him, required that external mark of reſpect to be paid 
to the firſt miniſter of Pharaoh. SE, 

Qu. Were Joſeph's dreams fulfilled, with reſpect 

- toMy brethren n „ = 
Anſ. They were evidently ſo, upon their falling 
proſtrate” at his feet. » Aud Foſeph's brethren came, 
and bowed down themſelves before him with their facts 
te the earth. Thus was brought to paſs what they 
had been ſo apprehenſive of, when they knew not the 
intereſt they had in owning him for their maſter. 
n Wiſd. x. 14. s Gen, xlii. 6, The 
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' The more they ſtrove to prevent it, and make them- 


ſelves independent of him, the more they contributed 
to advance his authority. They reſolved not to fall 
down before him, whilſt they had him amongſt them; 
but go to ſeek him in Egypt, to throw themſelves at 
his feet. They forſook him, and would have taken 
away his life, when ſent to them by their father; but 
were compelled to appear before him, after a kind of 
reſurrection, with fear and trembling. They fall 
down before him like Egypt and the other nations, 
whoſe example they follow, and are not afraid of be- 
ing rejected by him, becauſe they look upon him as 
the ſaviour of the world; whereas they had before 
been apprehenſive of being ſubject to him, whilſt they 
conſidered only their own depreſſion in his advance- 
ment. %%%ͤ;öXĩ¹ 3 
Du. What do we learn from the remorſe of Jo- 
ſeph's brethren, for the cruel treatment they had 
OE Tee Er ĩ ĩ ys 3 
Anſ. We ſee in their ſelf-accuſations both the force 
of conſcience, and the advantage of the holy education 
Jacob gave his children, which though not always 
void of offence, was ftill never totally extinguiſhed, 
but revered the law, which condemned their actions. 
Me are verily guilty, “ faid they one to another, con- 
eerning our brother, and therefore is this diſtreſs juſtly 
come upon us, Men can never entirely efface the ſenſe, 
which God has impreſſed upon their hearts of his pre- 
ſence and juſtice, They will never ſucceed in per- 
ſuading themſelves, that fin is in its nature indifferent, 
or was not ſeen, or will remain unpuniſhed. Their 
fears may be removed ſometimes by the patience and 
lence of their judge, or the number of their accom- 
plices; but when vengeance comes to ſhew itſelf, they 
ſhall be the firſt to own that they have deſerved it, 
and their accomplices will then ſeem to them but as 
ſo many witneſſes, whd are ready to accuſe and con- 
| Gen. xlii. 41. 
F | * III. The 
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III. The ſecond deſcent of Jacob's children into Egypt, 
Jeſeph made knnwn to his brethren. Gen, xliii, xliv, 
A 5 | 

When Jacob's children, upon their return, had told 
him all that had befaln them, the impriſonment of Si- 
meon, and the expreſs order they had received to carry 
Benjamin down into Egypt, the ſorrowful news filled 
him with grief, and renewed his former concern for 
the loſs of Joſeph, He long refuſed to let his dear 
Benjamin go, in whom he placed his ſole conſolation, 
But at laſt, ſeeing there was a neceſſity for it, and that 
otherwiſe both muſt periſh by famine, he conſented 
to his departure upon the repeated aſſurances his other 
children gave him, that they would bring him back 
again. They all then ſet out together with preſents 
for Joſeph, and double the money they had found in 
their ſacks. 1 5 

Being come into Egypt, they preſented themſelves 
before Joſeph. As ſoon as he ſaw them, and Benja- 
min with them, he ſaid to the ruler of his houſe, 
Bring theſe men home, and flay, and make ready ; 
for theſe men ſhall eat with me at noon. The fteward 
executed Joſeph's order, and brought them into hs 
houſe. Surprized at this treatment, they imagined 
he had ſought for an occaſion againſt them, becauſe 
of the money they had found in their ſacks. They 
then began to juſtify themſelves to the ſteward, by ſay- 
ing, they knew not how it came to paſs, but as a proof 
of their honeſty, they had brought back the money. 
The ſteward encouraged them, bidding them not be 
afraid; that their God, and the God of their fathers, 
had given them treaſure in their ſacks; but that for his 


part, he had their money. And ſtraitway he brought 


out Simeon unto them. They had water then given 
them, and when they had waſhed their feet, they 
waited for the coming in of Joſeph, _ 
When Joſeph came home, they bowed themſelves 
to him to the earth, and offered him their preſents. 
as 7 | | Joſeph 
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Joſeph having graciouſly aſked them of their welfare, 
faid to them, Your father, the old man of whom yd 
ſpake, is he yet alive? And they anſwered, Thy ſer- 
vant our father is in good health ; he is yet alive. And 
at the ſame time they bowed themſelves down to the 
earth again. Joſeph caſting his eyes upon Benjamin: 
And is this, ſays he, your younger brother, of whom 
ye ſpake tome? God be gracious, adds he to him, un- 
to thee, my ſon. And Joſeph made hafte to go out; 
for the fight of his brother had affected him ſo much, 
that he could no longer refrain from tears. Preſently 
after he returned to his brethren, and having ordered 
dinner to be brought in, he ſat down to eat with them, 

When Joſeph had eaten with his brethren, he gave 
a ſecret order to his ſteward, to fill their ſacks with 
corn, and to put every man's money in his ſack's 
mouth; and put my filver cup, fays he, in the ſack 
of the youngeſt, His ſteward obeyed, and the next 
morning they departed with their aſſes loaden with 
corn. But they were ſcarce got out of the town, be- 
fore Joſeph ſent his ſteward after them, to charge them 
with ſtealing his cup. They were much ſurprized to find 
themſelves accuſed of ſo baſe an action, which they 
had never ſo much as thought of. We brought back, 
ſaid they, the money we found in our ſacks mouths, 
how then ſhould we ſteal out of thy lord's houſe filver 
or gold? With whomſnever of thy ſervants it is found, 
let him die; and alſo we will be my lord's bondmen. 
The ſteward took them at their words; and ſearching 
their ſacks, beginning with the eldeſt, the cup was 
found in Benjamin's ſack. „ 
They returned to the city in great affliction, and | 
went to throw themſelves at Joſeph's feet. After ſome 
reproaches, he told them, that he, in whoſe ſack the 
cup was found, ſhould continue his ſlave. Then Ju- 
dah, having aſked leave to ſpeak, repreſented to Jo- 
ſeph, that if they returned to their father without 
bringing back with them the ſon he ſo tenderly loved, 
they ſhould kill him with ſorrow. I, adds he, became 
Tg | ada ſurety 
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ſurety for him with my father; let me therefore, 
pray thee, abide in his ſtead a bondman to my loni: 
For I cannot return without him, leſt I ſee the ey 
that ſhall came upon my father. 
At theſe words Joſeph could refrain bimſelf ng 
longer. He commanded all that were preſent to g 
out from him. Then, the tears falling from his eyes, 
he cried aloud, and ſaid to his brethren, I am Jo. 
ſeph. Does my father yet live? And they could not 
anſwer him, for they were troubled at his preſence, 
He then ſpoke gently to them, and ſaid, Come near 


to me. And as they came near, I am Joſeph, (ay 2 
he, your brother, whom you ſold into Egypt. No prece 
therefore be not grieved and angry with yourſelves, can v 
that you ſold me hither ; for God ſent me before you Ml yard: 
do preſerve life. So now it was not you that ſent me to the 
| hither, but God. Go, tell my father, that God hath W «tre; 
made me lord of all Egypt. Let him make haſte to MW and jr 
come down, and he-ſhall dwell near me; and I wil MW all ch 
nouriſh him and all his family, for there are yet five MW not h 


years more of famine. You ſee with your eyes, that them 
it is I who am talking to you. Tell my father of all Ay 
my glory in Egypt, and of all that you have ſeen; W ſhoul 
and make haſte to bring him down hither. And under 
when he had ſaid thus, he fell upon Benjamin's neck, I offene 
and embraced him with tears. And he kiſſed all his W hic! 
brethren, and after that they were encouraged to talk MW king. 
With him. TEN : ple + 
The news was ſoon {ſpread through the whole court. ſidere 
Pharaoh expreſſed his ſatisfaction in it to Joſeph, and honoy 
bad him preſently bring down all his family into E- incon 
gypt. Joſeph diſmiſſed his brethren with proviſions W the h 
for their journey, and waggons to bring down theit W noun 
father, their wives and children, When they were WW cruel 
come into the land of Canaan, they ſaid to Jacob, I their 
Joſeph your ſon is yet alive, and he is governor over In 
all the land of Egypt. And Jacob's heart fainted, Egyp 
for he believed them not. But at laſt, when he had was x 
heard all that had paſt, and had ſeen the waggons, w 


Voi. II. 
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the other preſents his ſon had ſent, be ſaid, it is e- 
nough, Joſeph my ſon is yet alive; I will go and ſee 
him before | die. He ſoon after took his journey 
with all his family, and went down into Egypt. And 
when he had paid his reſpects to the King, Joſeph 
placed him in the land of Goſhen, the molt iruitful 
part of Egypt, where Jacob lived ſeventy years. 


REFLECTION 56. 


Qu. Joſeph's diſcovering himſelf to his brethren is 
the moſt affecting and tender part of his ſtory, but is 
preceded by ſtrange circumſtances. In ſhort, how 
can we reconcile his forgetfulneſs and indifference to- 
wards his father and brethren, whom he leaves expoſed 
to the fatal conſequences of a cruel famine, and the 
extreme ſeverity he uſes them with in culumniating 
and impriſoning them ; how, I ſay, can we reconcile 
all this with that goodneſs and tenderneſs, which can- 
not help ſhewing itſelf at the very time that he is uſing 
them thus ſeverely ? 5 e 

Anſ. Tis this ſeeming contradiction, which 
ſhould let us ſee, that there is ſome myſtery concealed 
under the outſide of an action, which otherwiſe might 
offend reaſon, and appear oppoſite to the ſentiments 
ear nature has implanted in the hearts of all man- 

ind. £5 44, 

Joſeph ſold by his brethren to the Egyptians, con- 
lidered by Jacob as dead, forgotten by all his family, 
honoured in the mean time and ruling in Egypt, is 
inconteſtably the figure of Jeſus Chriſt, delivered into 
the hands of the Gentiles by the Jews, generally re- 
nounced by his own nation, put to death by their 
cruel envy, owned and adored by the Gentiles as 
their Saviour and their King. | 

In the firſt journey the children of Jacob made into 
Egypt, *tis ſaid, 4 that N. knew his brethren, but 
was not known by them. This is the condition of the 
Y Gen. xlii, 3. 
| G e Jews. 
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Jews. By refuſing to ſubmit to Jeſus Chriſt, they ech f 
ceaſed to ſee him, but could not free themſelves from 
his dominion. They read the Scriptures, and there Peg | 
they find their Lord without knowing him. They 
ſaw him, and did not receive him. He ſpoke to them 4 
in parables, . becauſe they were unworthy to hear the : 
myſteries which they refuſed to believe. But the vel 

will not always remain over their heart. Th 
During the long interval their blindneſs laſts, they «th 
ſuffer a cruel famine, not of material bread, but as the 2 
prophet had foretold, of the word of God, which 
they are not allowed to underſtand. * 7 will ſend a Part: 
Famine in the land, not a famine of bread, nor a thirf WM 
for water, but of hearing the words of the Lord. The 
land of Canaan is condemned to a total ſterility. 
The true bread of life is found only in Egypt. Whew 
ever would live muſt neceſſarily go down thither; 
and till Benjamin, the laſt of Jacob's children, and 
the figure of the later Jews, appears there in perſon, 

the famine will ſorely afflict that wretched nation. 
Hitherto Joſeph ſhall appear to be hard-hearted to- 
wards his brethren, He ſhall ſpeak to them, as though 
he knew them not, with an angry voice and a rigid 
_ countenance: * He made himſelf ſtrange unto them, ani 
. ſpake roughly to them. Tis thus that Chriſt has long 
behaved towards an ungrateful and blind people. He 
appaars not to know his brethren according to the 
fleſh. He ſcems to have forgotten the fathers ot 

faithleſs and bloody generation. | 
Yet Joſeph offered violence to himſelf in conceal 
ing his affection. He could not refrain from weeping; 
he was obliged to turn aſide, to hide his face, and 
withdraw from time to time to vent his tears. The 
| pains he took to conceal them, was the figure of that 
ſecret mercy hid in the boſom of God, and reſerval 
till che time appointed in his eternal counſel, The 
promiſes of God will be accompliſhed upon Iſrael; fo 
his gifts are without repentance, and his truth endut 
| r Amos vill, 11. f Gen, xlii. 7. oh 
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ech forever. But a juſt ſeverity ſuſpends the effects of 
a clemency, which our groans, Joined t. to thole of the 
prophets, are to haſten. 

u. Can Joſeph be looked upon in any other cir- 
cumſtances of his life as the figure of Jeſus Chriſt ? 

Anſ. There are few ſaints of the Old Teſtament, 
in whom God has been pleaſed to expreſs ſo many cir- 
cumſtances of reſemblance with his ſon, as in Joſeph. 
The bare repetition of them will be an * * 
of this obſervation. 


Particulars of a greement berween * 2 Cbri and. 
Vals. 


Josxrn. ; Jesus cunbr. 
He is hated of bi e is hated by the Jews, 
brethren. : 

1. For accuſing them of "Yo For reproving them 
ſome great crime. for their ſins. 

2. For being affection⸗ 2. For declaring kid, 
ately beloved by his father. ſelf to be the fon of God, 

e and ſaying, that God him- 
ſelf called him his well- 
beloved Son. 

3. For foretelling his 3. For boretelling, that 
future oY” they ſhould fee him fitting | 
| Fs at the right hand of God. 
He is ſent by his father He is ſent by God his 
to his brethren at a diſ- Father to the loſt ſheep of 
tance. the houſe of Iſrael. 

His brethren conſpire The Jews form a deſign 
2ainſt his life.  -- of putting him to death, 

He is ſold for twenty He is fold for thirty 
pieces of ſilver. pieces of ſilver. 

He is given up into the He is delivered up to 
hands of ſtrangers by his the Romans by the Jews. 
own brethren. 1 


=o The 


Egypt 


him. 


His garment Was dipped 
in blood. e 


He is condemned by 

Potiphar, without any one's 

ſpeaking in his behalf, 
He ſuffers in ſilence. 


Placed between two 
criminals, he foretels the 
advancement of the one, 


and the approaching death 


of the other. SE 


He lies three years in 
_ priſon, 


He arrives at glory by 


ſufferings and humiliations. 


He is ſet over the houſe 
of Pharaoh, and over all 


haccob alone is above 


He was called the Savi- 
our of the world, 


All bend the knee be- 


fore him, 


The famine is in all 


lands; there is no bread 
but in Egypt, where Jo- 
ſeph governs. 


All are ſent back to Jo- 
ſeph by Pharaoh. 


The humanity he wa 
clothed with, ſuffers x 
bloody death. 


He is condemned, and 
no body ſpeaks in his de- 
fence. a 

He ſuffers all kind of 
injuries and puniſhment 
without complaining, 

Placed between two 
thieves, he foretels the 
one, that he ſhould go it- 
to paradiſe, and lets the 


other die impenitent. 


He lies three days in the 

rave. be 

It behoved that Chil 
ſhould ſuffer, and thus en- 
ter into his glory. 

He is made head of the 
church, andevery creature 
is made ſubject unto him. 

He is above every crea- 
ture, but ſubje& to God 


as Man. 


His name of Ixsus ſig- 


nifies a Saviour, and is in- 
deed the only one by whom 
we can be ſaved. 

Every creature muk 


bow at the name of Jeſus 


Poverty and error ate 


univerſal ; truth and grace 


are found only in the 

Church, where Jew 

Chriſt reigns. 
There is no ſalvation 


race but by Jeſus Chiift 
„ 
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All the neighbouring All nations are admitted 
people come into Egypt to into the church to obtai 
buy corn. 5 ſalvation. 
Joſeph's brethren come The Jews will one day 
to him, own him, fall return to Jeſus Chriſt, 
down before him, and are own him, worſhip him, 
fixed in Egypt. and enter into the church. 


In all theſe applications, and I could add ſeveral 
others, is there any thing forced or conſtrained? Could 
pure chance have poſſibly thrown together ſo many 
reſembling circumſtances, ſo different, and at the 
ſame time ſo natural? I ſhould as ſoon ſay, that the 
moſt finiſhed and reſembling portrait was alſo the ei- 
ſect of mere chance. Tis plain, that an intelligent 
hand did purpoſely contrive and apply all theſe colours 
to make a perfect picture, and that the deſign of 
God in joining together ſo many ſingular circum- 
ſtances in the life of Joſeph, was to deſcribe the prin- 
cipal lines in that of his fon, We ſhould therefore 
now the hiſtory of Joſeph only by halves, if we 


ſtopped at the bare ſurface, without informing our- 


ſelves of the hidden and myſterious ſenſe, wherein 
the moſt eſſential part of it conſiſts, as Jeſus Chriſt 


is the end of the law and of all the Scriptures. 


I beg the reader to obſerve, that though theſe par- 
ticulars relating to Joſeph and Jeſus Chriſt are ſo ex- 
tremely natural and alike, there is no mention made 
of their agreement either in the Goſpels, or the wri- 
tings of the Apoſtles; which ſhews, that beſides the 
figures which are explained in the New Teſtament, 
there are others ſo plain and evident, that we cannot 
reaſonably doubt of their containing alſo ſome” myſ-. 


tery. But we muſt be very cautious and rcſerved 


upon this laſt kind, eſpecially when we are inſtruct- 
ing youth, and principally inſiſt upon the figures of 
which Chriſt and his Apoſtles have made the ap- 
plication, | | | 
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ARTICLE the SECOND. 


be miraculous deliverance of Feruſalem under 
RITES -/- Your 


T} HALL treat of this fact only in the liſe ofthe 
holy King Hezekiah, as it is one of the moſt 
ſignal in ſacred hiſtory, and moſt proper to make us 
ſenſible of the omnipotence of God, and his watch- 
fulneſs over thoſe, who place their confidence in him, 
And here TI ſhall barely point out the principal cit. 
cumſtances, which the reader may ſee at large, if he 
couſults the hiſtorical books, that give an account of 
it, and eſpecially the prophecies of Iſaiah, which 
contain a very clear and expreſs prediction of it. 

* dennacherib, King of the Aſſyrians, was ſet out 
from Nineveh with a formidable army, deſigning to 
deſtroy utterly the city of Jeruſalem with its King 
and inhabitants. u He aſſured himſelf of victory, 
and inſulted before-hand the God of Jeruſalem, ſay- 
ing, he would treat him as he had done the Gods of 
all the other cities and kingdoms he had conquered. 
le knew not that he was but an inftrument in the 
hand of God, who called him by an OE (as the 
Scripture expreſſes it) from the end of the earth, 
not to deſtroy, but to correct hispeople. _ 
All oppoſition gave way before the victorious arms 
of this Prince ; in a little time he made himſelf maſter 
of all the fortified places in the land of Judah. * Je- 
ruſalem was in great conſternation. Hezekiah had 
taken all neceſſary meaſures to put the city in 2 
condition to make a vigorous defence; but he relied 
only upon the divine aſſiſtance for its dehverance. 
y God had engaged himſelf by a ſolemn and frequent. 
ly repeated promiſe to defend the city againſt the al- 


t 2 Kings, xviii. 13. 
u Iſai, X. 7, 15. 5 
W II. v. 26, vu. 11. X. 5. & 6. 


x 2 Chron. xxxiii. 2, 8, 
y Iſai, xxx, we 


fault 
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fault of the King of Aſſyria, but upon condition that 
the inhabitants ſhould depend only upon him, ſhould 
remain quiet, and not ſeek aid from the King of 
Egypt. In returning and reft ſhall ys be ſaved, & ſald 
he to them, in quietneſs and in confidence ſhall be your 
remgth, He had ſeveral times declared to them, 
that the ſtrength of Egypt ſhould turn to their ſhame 
and confuſion. To render this prediction ſtill 


| more ſenſible to them, he bad obliged the prophet 
Iaiah to walk naked and barefoot through the midſt 
of Jeruſalem, declaring that ſuch ſhould be tne fate 


of the Egvptians and Ethiopians, 


The great men, the politicians, could not be ſa - 


tisfied to continue unattive, and rely upon the pro- 
miſe of God. They collected a cenſidctable ſum 
of money, and ſent deputies to the Eing of Egypt to 
implore his aſſiitance. Several of them thought fit 
to retire into that country, in hopes of nod ng a ſe- 


cure retreat there againſt the evils with which they 
were threatened. God ſeveral times reproached them 

for it by his prophet, but always in vain. And the 
| 1. King Hezekiah inceſſantly repeated to them: 


De Lord will deliver us; Feruſalem ſpal not be de- 
livered into the hand of the Afſyrians. But they 
hearkened not unto him. 5 333 

e This holy King, fearing he had done wrong in 


breaking the treaty he had made with the King of 
Aſſy ria, reſolved, in order to have nothing to reproach 
himſelf with, and all poſſible right on bis ſide, to 


make him entire ſatisfaction. He therefore ſent em- 


baſſadors to Lachiſh, and ſaid to him, I have offend- 
ed, return from me; that which thou putteſt on me 
I will bear. And the King of Aſſy ria appointed Heze- 


kiah to give him three hundred talents of ſilver, and 


thirty talents of gold. This ſum he raiſed with 


z Ver, 15, d 2 Kings xvii, 32. and xix. 
a Ver. 15. 10. The | 

b II. xx, 1=——6, e 2 Kings xviii. 19. 

e I, XXX, | | | 
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much difficulty, and ſent it to him. There was 
reaſon to hope, that ſuch a ſtep would have difarmed 
the rage of Sennacherib ; but he grew more haughty 
upon it, and adding perfidy to injuſtice, he ſent im- 
 miednately a large body of troops againſt Jeruſalem, 
with orders to Rabſhakeh, who commanded that 
detachment, to ſummon Hezekiah and the inhabi- 
tants to ſurrender, in the name of the great King, 
the King of Aſſyria. This officer diſcharged his 
eommiſſion in terms full of contempt for the King of 
Judah, and inſults againſt the God of Iſrael. When 
Hezekiah heard it, he rent his clothes, put ſackcloth 
upon his Joins, and went inte the houſe of the Lord; 
from whence he diſpatched his principal officers to 
Ifaiah, to tell him the inſolent words of Rabſhakeh, 
| The prophet replied, You ſhall ſay thus to your 
maſter, Thus faith the Lord, Be not afraid of the Jerus 
words which thou haft heard, with which the fer- had 
vants of the King of Aſſyria have blaphemed me. himſ 
Behol ], I will fend a blaſt upon him, and he ſhall the 


hear a rumour, and ſhall return to his own land, out | 
and I will cauſe him to fall by the ſword in his on h 
own land, 3 = The 
f In the mean time Tirhakah, King of Ethiopia, that 
had ſent meſſengers to Jeruſalem, to aſſure the inha- this 
bitants that he was coming up to their relief, And Egy 
ſoon aſter he arrived with his whole army, joined to God 
that of the Egyptians. s Upon the firſt news that wiſe 
Sennacherib received of it, he reſolved to march a- ſpirit 


gainſt him. But firſt he ſent his embaſſadors to He- of a 
zekiah with a letter full of blaſphemies againſt the relif 
God of Ifrael, The holy King, in great affliction, diſer 
went ſtreight to the temple, ſpread forth this im- led 


pious letter before the Lord, and repreſented to him had 
in a lively and pathetick prayer, that it was againſt A 
him they fought, that the glory of his name was Tou- 


affected, and that for this reaſon he preſumed to alk how 


| Ff Iſai, xvili. 1— 3. 8 2 Kings xix. 9.— 34. h] 
a miracle 
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a miracle of him, that all the kingdoms of the earth 
might know, that he alone was the Lord and the true 
God. In that moment Iſaiah ſent to tell Hezekiah, 
that the Lord had heard his prayer, and the city 
ſhould not even be beſieged. Whom, ſays God, ad- 
drefling himſelf to Sennacherib, haſt thou reproach- 
ed and blaſphemed ? Againſt whom haſt thou exalty 
ed thy voice, and lift up thy hands on high? Even 
againſt the Holy One of Iirael. Becauſe thy rage 


againſt me, and the tumult is come up into mine 


ears, therefore I will put my hook in thy noſe, and 
my bridle in thy lips, and I will turn thee back by 
the way by which thou cameſt. | 


b The King of Ethiopia, full of confidence in the 


| number of his troops, thought that the ſight of him 


would ſuffice to put the Afi rians to flight, and ſet. 
Jeruſalem free. He knew not the curſe which God 
had denounced againſt him, for preſuming to declare 
himſelf the protector and deliverer of Jeruſalem and 
the people of God, as thaugh both had been with- 
out hope or refuge, unleſs he had haſtened to take up- 
on him their defence. His army was cut to pieces. 
The ſlaughter was ſo great, and the flight ſo ſwift, 
that there was no perſon leſt to bury the dead. After 

King of Aſſyria carried the war into 
Egypt itſelf, All there was in diſorder and confuſion. 
God had taken away counſel and prudence from the 
wiſe counſellors of Egypt, and mingled a perverſe 
ſpirit in the midſt thereof. He deprived their leaders 
of all ſtrength and courage; ſo that they made no 
reſiſtance, and the whole country lay expoſed to the 
diſcretion of an avaricious and cruel Prince, who car- 
ried away an infinite number of cap:ives, as Iſaiah 
bad foretald, t. | 1 
* When Sennacherib bad returned with his victo- 
nious troops before Jeruſalem, *tis eaſy to imagine 
how great the conſternation of the city mult have 


b IG, wii. and ia. 51G, . ki, Wil, 1, 5, 7. 
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been. They ſaw an immenſe army encamped at 
their gates, and all the neighbouring country covered 
with chariots of war. The enemy was preparing to 
lay ſiege to the city, and lift up their voice againſt 
mount Sion. The time of their deſtruction ſeemed 
to draw nigh ; but it was that of divine mercy, and 
their deliverance, That very night (which doubtleſs 
- preceded the day appointed for a general attack) the 
angel of the Lord came into the. camp of the Aſſy- 
rians, and flew an hundred and fourſcore and five 
thouſand men. Sennacherib riſing at the break of 
day, beheld the dead bodies and immediately returned 
to Nineve, where he was ſoon after ſlain by his own 
ſons in the temple,” and in the preſence of his Gods. 


n 
I. Sennacherib the infirument of God's wrath. 


_ 1 Tfaiah, foretelling the departure of Sennacherib 
and his army, ſpeaks of God in a manner ſuitable to 
the grandeur and majeſty of the Almighty. He has 
only to give the ſignal, and ſet up the ſtandard, and 
all the Princes of the earth repair to it. All the 
Kings of the world are but as flies in compariſon of 
him. All their power is weakneſs in his ſight. * He 
biſſes for them, and they march, It was a great con- 
ſolation to the faithful of thoſe days, to know for 
certain that all the evils which befel them were or- 
dained by divine Providence; that God ſent them 35 
remedies, and not barely as puniſhments ; that men 
were only the miniſters of his juſtice ; and that they 
were guided by his wiſdom at the time they were 
thinking to gratify their own paſſions. 
is God himſelf, that reveals to us the extrava- 
gant-imaginations of Sennacherib, who being no more 
f 5 in the land of Aſſyria. I . 
18. a 
. 


| 1 ic, vii. 18. and *. 55 6 
m The Lord fpall biſs for the 
1 — and for the bes that 


2 than 


Il. The great men apply t 
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than a ſervant, thinks himſelf the maſter, and not 
ſeeing the hand which employs him, attributes all to, 
his own, and fears not to ſet himſelf in the place of 


God. Can the inſtrument, ſays God, boaſt itſelf _ 


inſt the artiſt who makes uſe of it? Does the 
work properly belong to the inſtrument or the work- 
man? Is it not the height of ſolly, that the inftru- 
ment ſhould riſe up againſt the hand and underſtand- 
ing that employ it? Yet thus did the King of Aﬀyria 
think and act. N 


0 the Kings of Ethiopia 0 
Egypt. 5 


We ſee here how dangerous it is to prefer the views 
of human prudence to thoſe of faith. God had pro- 
miſed to deliver Jeruſalem, provided the inhabitants 
would keep themſelves quiet, and place their ſole con- 
hdence in him. Here they were to fix. But the 


— 


aſſiſtance of God was inviſible, and ſeemed at a di- 


ce. The danger was preſent and augmented daily. 
The ſuccours of Egypt were nigh at hand, and ſeem- 
ed certain. According to all the rules of human 
policy, nothing ought to have been omitted towards 
obtaining the protection of two ſuch powerful Kings, 
as thoſe of Egypt and Ethiopia. Beſides, would it 
not be tempting God, to expect a miracle? And in 
the extreme danger they were, would it not be folly. 
to continue unactive? The event will ſnew, whether 


theſe politicians or Hezekiah reaſoned moſt juſtly. 


III. The impious ſpeeches and blaſpheming liter of 
Srlennacherib. gs = 
»The ſpeeches and letter of Sennacherib with 
reaſon appear impious, ſenſeleſs, and deteſtable in the 
mouth of a- worm againſt the Majefty of heaven. 


5 g 2 Kings xir. | | 
8 0: W 
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This Prince, blinded by his ſucceſs, and not know- ſerva 
ing whence it aroſe, entertained the ſame notions of ficul! 
the God of Judah, as of all the other Gods, whoſe and i 
power, in his opinion, was confined to certain regions, to I 
and ſome particular effects, and were capable of being all fi 
entirely overthrown, ' notwithſtanding their divinity, chur 
He ſaw nothing in the God of Iſrael to diſtinguiſh who 
him from the multitude of Gods he had conquered, circa 
His empire was encloſed within the narrow limits of and 
a ſmall country, and confined to the mountains, His 
Name was ſcarce known among the neighbouring na- Vie! 
tions. "This God had already the ten tribes to 
be carried away by the Kings of Nineveh. He had 
| Juſt loſt all the fortified places of the tribe of Judah, 
which alone was left him; and all his dominion, all 
his people, all his worſhippers, and his whole reli- 
gion were reduced to a ſingle city, in all outward tha 
appearance without any power to ſecure itfelf from ſmo 
the deſtruction, which Sennacherib looked upon as an 
Fo oO a et n SUE} e 
Tiis admirable to ſee in what manner God is plea- bra 
ſed to confound the infolent pride of this Prince, W mii 
who cauſed himſelf to be called the great King, ſai 
the King by way of excellence; who conſider- 6 
ed himſeif as an invincible conqueror, as the lord | 


of the earth, and the ſubduer of men and gods. ſti 
This Prince, ſo proud and haughty, the God of Iſrael ev 
will treat as a wild beaſt; he will put a hook in his dif 
noſe, and a bridle in his mouth, and turn him back W 
with diſgrace and infamy by the ſame way that he ſet 
came triumphant and glorious. Such is the fate of th 
C ern 
IV. The defeat of the King of Ethiopia. | t 

Tis eaſy to diſcern in the puniſhment of the King th 

of Ethiopia the jealouſy of the Lord of hoſts againlt un 


whomever pretends to be his rival, or to ſhare with 
him in glory, by preſuming to aſſiſt him in the pre- 
as ' ſervation 


ſervation of his inheritance, or in freeing it from dif- 
ficulties wherein his promiſes had too far engaged it; 
and in the ſad fate of the Iſraelites, who had recourſe + 
to Egypt, we may plainly ſee the condemnation f 
all ſuch, as either doubt of the promiſes made to the 
church, whereof Jeruſalem is certainly the figure, or 
who think that under certain difficult and dangerous 
circumſtances, they ftand in need of human ftrength 
and wiſdom.  _ | 


V. The army of the Aſſyrians cut off by the deflroying 

e OE ON Re e 
The ſhort and plain manner, in which this wen- 

derful event is related in the hiſtorical books, is truly 

worthy of the grandeur of God. And it came to paſs 

that night, that the angel of the Lord went out, and 

ſmate in the camp of the Afſyrians an hundred four ſeore 

P and frve thouſand, With what eaſe can God bring 

down the pride of an haughty Prince, deſtroy ſo many 

J brave officers, and exterminate ſo numerous and for- 

midable an army? It coſts him but a blaſt: 7 will ſend, 

| faid he, a blaſt upon him, and be ſhall return into his 

on Janet. - | HS. e 

But the ſublimity that appears in the prophet's 

8 ſtile, who foretold all the circumſtances of this great 

event, is no leſs worthy the Divine Majeſty, who here 

0 diſplayed his omnipotence in ſo wonderful a manner. 

| With what noble ideas do the expreſſions of Iſaiah pre- 

- ſent us? » When all ſeemed deſperate, I will change 

f the face of affairs in a moment, ſaid the Lord, it hall 
be at an inflant, ſuddenly. When the enemies of Je- 
ruſalem, who know not that they att by my com- 

miſſion, ſhall think themſelves maſters, I will make 
them as ſmall as the duſt in one night. I will ſcatter 
them as a whirlwind, They ſhall find no general 
in the morning, not one officer with his company; 


2 1 MS ad 


b Ifniahaxiz, 5, 8, 
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and the confidence they had that Jeruſalem was theirs, 
ſhall be like the imagination of an hungry man in bis 


dream, who thinks that he eats, but wakes and firids 
himſelf empty. It ſhall even be as when a hungry man 
dreameth, and behold he_eateth; and he awaketh, and 
his 1 is empty. 

The ſenſeleſs pride of Sennacherib, his impious blaſ- 


phemies, awaken the Lord, who ſeemed as though he 


were aſleep. And then they underſtand the full force 


and energy of thoſe words, * Now will I ariſe, now 
will I be exalted, now will I lift up myſelf. From bis 


throne and ſanctuary upon mount Sion God ſends 
forth thunder and lightning; from his altar in Jeruſa- 
lem, the ſacred furnace, where a perpetual fire burns 


to his glory, proceeds 1 — 7 1 bis 
rd, whoſe fire is in Sion, 


enemies. Thus ſaith the 
and whoſe furnace is in Jeruſalem. 


In effect, Iſaiah deſcribes the ſurpriſing deſtruQion 
of a whole army offered up to the juſt vengeance of 
a a jealous God ſo unworthily inſulted as a public ard 
ſolemn ſacrifice. The hand of the Lord, fays the 


Prophet, ſhall ſmite and ſcatter, and univerſally de- 


ſtroy. The terrible noiſe of his thunder ſhall be to 
him and his ſervants, whom he undertakes to defend, 


as an agreeable concert of tabrets and harps, and other 
inſtruments of muſick, which upon great feaſts ac- 
company the offering of ſacrifice ; and the Aſſy rians 
ſacrificed to his vengeance ſhall be to him as a ſolemn 


victim. Auditam faciet Dominus gloriam vocis ſug, 


& terrorem bracchu ſu gſtendet in comminatione furoris, 
& flamma ignis devorantis; allidet in turbine & in la- 
pide grandinis. A voce enim Domini pavebit Aſſar, 
virga percuſſus. Et erit tranſitus virge fundatus, quam 


4. Thai. if. 10. The French 4 deur, je ferai eclater ma puiſ- 


tranſlation loſes a great part of the ** ſance. 

beauty of this, by not repeating the r If. xxxi. 8, 9. 
word now, ** Je me leverai main= 5 II. xxx. 30, 32, 
«* tenant, je fignalerai me gran= 


requieſcere 


= ai. oe 0.0. ae en 
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requieſcere faciet Dominus ſuper eum tympanit, & cy- 
tharis; & in bellis præcipuis expugnabit eos, The ori- 
ginal term is proper to facrifices, and the paſſage may 
be tranſlated thus, & bellis or certamine, quod jacrifi- 
cio ſolenni ſimile erit, expugnabit cos. 


VI. Reaſons of God's patience in bearing with Senna- 
cherib, and his flowneſs in the deliverance of Feru- 


No one knows the deſigns of God before they are 
executed; and whilft they are accompliſhing, it is 
impoſſible to point out where numberleſs events will 
end, whereof we can neither perceive the connexion, 
the uſes, nor motives, and which ſeem to induce the 

neceflity of univerſal ruin. 1 I TSE LY 
When the public evils began to ſhew themſelves 
in the time of Hezekiah, they ſeemed to be extreme. 
When all the country was ruined, and the cities de- 
ſtroyed, thoſe misfortunes were believed without re- 
ſource, and incapable of remedy. But when Jeruſa- 
lem ſaw the formidable army of the Aſſyrians at their 
gates, the famine and the peſtilence raging within, 
and all human hope cut off by the defeat of the E- 
thiopians, who were coming up to their relief; it then 
ſeemed folly to expect a miraculous protection, ſince 
God had oppoſed all outward means of help, and de- 
clared in favour of the enemñ̃. 

A weak faith was incapable of ſupporting ſo long a 
trial, and thoſe who had the ſtrongeſt and moſt per- 
ſevering, were aſtoniſhed at the flowneſs wherewith 
God fulfilled his promiſes, and ſurprized at his pa- 
tience in ſuffering all to periſh, and be reduced almoſt 
to a condition of not being the better for his aſſiſ- 
tance. But it belongs not to the clay to judge of 
the time that is taken up in the faſhioning it. The 
firſt ſtrokes of the chiſe} do not polifh a ſtone, or form 
a beautiful ſtatue : nor is it a moderate fire that will 
melt and purify gold. God attends to his own = 
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dom and mercy, and not to the thoughts of man, in 
completing his works. He does not leave them im- 
perfect, in compliance with their ſhort views or impa- 
tience, he perſeveres in his deſigns, though he deſpiſe 
not the groans and tears of his ſervants, till all that 
he has reſolved is accompliſhed. 

He then Jays aſide all the preparations, ſprings, and 
movements he made uſe of, to bring about his works. 
He ftops the hands which he conducted ; he ſuſpends 
the action of the inſtruments, which are now no lon- 
per ſerviceable ;- he permits not the chiſel to eut the 
Lgure that is choroughly perfected; and he breaks in 


pieces abundance of materials, that were n 5 


only for a ſeaſon. 
Twas thus God dealt with Sennacherib : He uſed 
him as an inftrument to correct his people, and puriſy 


number of righteous perſons, who were deeply hum- 
| bled under his afflicting hand, he then thought 

of puniſhing the blaſphemies of "that Prince, whoſe 
pride had led him into impiety. When the Lord bad 
performed bis whole work upon mount Sion, and on Je- 
2 then, ſaid he, I will puniſh the fruit of the 
Hout heart of the my of Sia, and * glory of bis 
high looks. 


vn. LOT in God * ine charafte of He 


6 'Tis remarkable, that the Holy Ghoſt, the ſole . 5 
judge of real merit, in drawing the character of ſo 
holy a Prince as Hezekiah, reſts ſatisfied with ſaying, 


that he truſted in the Lord God of Irael: * In Do- 
mino Des Iſrael ſperavit. The Scripture adds, that 
| he carried this virtue farther than any of the Kings 
of Judah, who came after him, or went before him. 
Faith indeed was never put to ſo ms and ſo ſevere a 


i 5˙ £ 3h 
trial. 


Jeruſalem. After he had reduced the city to a ſmall 
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trial. All was againſt him. It looked like folly to 
wait any longer for the aſſiſtance of heaven, when all 
was deſperate, and to refuſe upon a ſingle man's word 
either to ſubmit to the king of Aſſyria, or to implore 
any foreign aid. But depending ſtrongly upon the 
word of God, he continued firm, as though he had 
| ſeen the inviſible, and relied upon the promiſe by firm- 
ly perſiſting in an unvariable hope, without ſuffering 
| himſelf to be enſeebled Pi any of the moſt preſſing 
motives. The event juſtified his conduct. When the 
protection of God was manifeſted at laſt by the en- 
tire deſtruction of the army of the Aſſyrians, he who 
the night before was looked upon by all as weak and 
ſenſeleſs, became on a ſudden in the eyes of the ſame 

judges the wiſeſt man in the world, for having truſt- 
ed in the Almighty, Thus it will always be, and 
whoſoever ſhall put their truſt in God, ſhall never be 
confoundede” ft e 5 


vn. The aun of Igel th fue of th 


cb. 


he principal advantage to be drawn from this 
hiſtory, is to compare what here befel Jeruſalem 
with what has befallen the church in all ages, to fee 
its dangers, its remedies, and the promiſe of a certain 
victory over all its enemies. One verſe of the forty 
ſeventh Pſalm, which is undouhtedly prophetical, and 
reſpeRs this event, may affiſt us in making the com- 
pariſon, Walt about Sion, and go round about her, 
and tell the towers thereof. * Tis the prophet that ſpeaks 
in the name of the Prince and the heads of the peo- 
ple, who after ſo ſudden and miraculous a deliverance, 
exzhorts the reſt of the citizens to go round Jeruſalem 
within and without, to be witneſs themſelves of the 
good condition of the fortifications. See, ſaid they 
to them, whether the enemy has made ſo much as 
one ſingle breach, if they have broke down one tower, 
or can boaſt of any advantage gained over the _ 5 
| | | ce 
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lance and ſtrength of him, who is the protector of it. 


4 Circumdatur Sion, 820 circuite eam; numerate turres 
ejus. 


r 


ed, beſieged on every fide, and to all out ward ap- 
pearance ready to peri But all its enemies have 
had the fate of Sennacherib; and after many fears 
and troubles, her faith has drained always pure, her 
_ doctrine has prevailed over all errors, her foundations 
have been unſhaken, and ſhe has never been found to 
have ſuffered any loſs, or been obliged to give up any 
of her tenets, or to depart from the ancient tradition 
which ſerves her as a rampart againſt new enemies 
that continually ſucceed one another. 


Thus it will be in all ages, and it will be an equal 


misfortune to attack the church, or to deſpair of 
| God's protection of it, and to think it ſtands in need 
of human ſuccour to defend it. All thoſe, who thought 
thus of Jeruſalem, periſhed ; but the faith of thoſe, 
who waited for God's * and did not doubt 
of his promiſes, ſaved them, and enriched chem with 
Ar ow of * enemies. 
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ARTICLE the FOURTH. 
Prophecies 


"E may Sifincuilh 3 into two ſorts. 


Some are purely ſpiritual, and relate only 


to Jeſus Chriſt and the Church. Of this ſort is the 
firſt and moſt antient of all, when God, after A- 
dam's fall, curſed the ſerpent, and declared that the 


ſeed of the woman would bruiſe his head, i. e. the 


u So S. n tranſlates this verſe, w Gen, iii. 15. 


Saviour 
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Saviour of the world, who ſhbuld one day come to de- 
ſtroy the power of the devil. Such alſo were thoſe of 
Jacob, who ſpeciſies the time of the Meſſiah's coming, 
and of Daniel, who points out in a very particular 
manner the expreſs time of the Meſſiah's ſuffering, 
and the conſequences of his death. | 
Thereare prophecies of another kind, which we may 
call hiſtorical, that foretel temporal events; and theſe 
are uſually predictions and types of other events, which 
are more important and ſpiritual, We have ſeen ſe- 
veral of this ſort in the hiſtory of Sennacherib, wheres 
of the prophet Iſaiah had long before ſpecified abun- 


dance of circumſtances, which are not to be met with 


in the hiſtorical books. There is another very fa- 
mous prediction in the ſame prophet, concerning the 
conqueſt of Babylon by Cyrus, who is expreſly men- 
tioned by name two hundred years before he was born, 


and foretelling the deliverance of the people of the 


Jews. It is eafily diſcernable, that theſe two great 
events, which include almoſt all the prophecies of I- 


ſaiah, the miraculous deliverance of Jeruſalem under 


King Hezekiah, and the conqueſt of Babylon, with 


the ſubſequent deliverance of the Jews in captivity 


there, were the figure and pledge of other events re- 
lating to religion LT . 

One might refer to a third ſort of prophecies what 
I am now going to explain, whereof one part is pure- 


| ly hiſtorical, and the other purely ſpiritual. It is the 
famous prediction of Daniel, occaſioned by the image 


made up of different metals. I chuſe this in preference 
to the reſt, as it peculiarly relates to a part of pro- 


fane hiſtoryz of which I ſhall ſoon treat. 


#%} x Gen, air. 10. | | y Dan, ix, 24, 27. 4 


THE 


— 
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THE PROPHECY OF DANIEL, 


| Occafioned by the ſtatue of different metals, 


HILST Daniel was very young, the King of 
Babylon had a myſterious dream, of which 


he loſt the-diſtin& idea, but however preſerved a con- 


fuſed notion of it, that; troubled him, He required 


| therefore of the wiſe-men of Babylon, that they ſhould 


tell him what it was he had forgot, and withal giic 
him the interpretation of it, under the penalty of be- 


ing put to death, in caſe they failed: Daniel, who vas 


included in the general order, with three young He- 
| brews, who were expoſed to the ſame danger, had 

recourſe to prayer, and learnt ® by divine revelation 
what he could not know by any natural means, and 
all the wiſe men of Babylon had agreed was other- 
wiſe impoſſible to be known. _ 4217 55 0 
„ Thou, O King, then, ſays Daniel to him, ſaw- 
« eft, and behold a great image: this great image, 
„ whoſe brightneſs was excellent, ſtood before thee, 
5 and the form thereof was terrible. This image's 


« head was of fine gold, his breaſt and his arms of 
66 filver, his belly and his thighs of braſs, his legs of 


iron, his feet part of iron and part of clay. Thou 
* ſaweſt, till that a ſtone was cut out without hands, 


< which ſmote the image upon his feet, that were of 


iron or clay, and brake them to pieces. Ihen 
„ was the iron, the clay, the braſs, the ſilver and the 
«© gold broken to pieces together, and became like the 
* chaff of the ſummer threſhing-floors, and the wind 
«© carried them away, that no place was found for 


«© them; and the ſtone that ſmote the image became 


6e a great mountain, and filled the whole earth.” 
To this firſt revelation Daniel added the interpre- 


tation 


art this head of gold; and after thee ſhall ariſe 
e another kingdom inferior to thee, which ſhall be of 


& ſilver; and another third kingdom of brafs, which 


„ ſhall rule over the whole earth. And the fourth 
“ kingdom ſhall be ſtrong as iron; and as iron break- 
« eth in pieces and ſubdueth all things, ſhall it break 


in pieces and bruiſe.” He then explains what was 


meant by the feet being part of iron and part of clay, 


| and thus Fell on, ** And in the days of theſe 
all the God of heaven ſet up a king- 


_ « Kings 
« dom, which ſhall not be deſtroyed; and the king- 
« dom ſhall not be left to other people, but it ſhall 


e break in pieces and conſume all theſe kingdoms, 


«& and it ſhall ſtand for ever.“ 


This prophecy of Daniel's has two parts, and may 


be conſidered as hiſtorical and ſpiritual. In the firſt 


be plairfly points out the four great monarchies ; of 


the Babylonians, where Nabuchodonoſor actually 


reigned ; of the Medes and Perſians; of the Greeks 


and Macedonians; and of the Romans; and the 


very order of their ſucceſſion is a proof of it. In 


the ſecond he deſcribes the kingdom of Chriſt, or the 
church, in magnificent terms, which was to ſurvive 
to the ruin of all the reſt, and to ſubſiſt to all 
—_CC_ ci. 8 
A Chriſtian maſter in explaining theſe prophecies, 
| ſhould be very careful to make youth ſenſible of the 
evident proof they contain of the truth of their re- 


gion. From whence could Daniel learn this ſucceſ- 
ſion and order of different monarchies? * Who could 


diſcover to him the change of empires, but he who is 


Lord both of empires and the terms of their dura- 
tion, who has fixed all things by his decrees, and re- 
| veals the knowledge of them to whom he pleaſes by a 


ſupernatural light. 


b He changeth the times and the deep and ſecret things, and the 
ſeaſons, he removeth Kings and light dwelleth with him, Dan. 


As 


letteth vp Kings z he revealeth the ii. 21, 23. 
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tation of the dream, © Thou, O King, ſaid he, 
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a prophecy ſo clear and evident as this! 


As youth are alſo to be inſtructed in prophane hiſ- 


tor y, it will be expedient, upon occaſion of the pro- 


phecy I have juſt mentioned, to make them obſerve 
that the ſame prophet © has elſewhere deſcribed the 

four great monarchies under the figure of four beaſts; 
and to dwell ſome time upon another prediction men- 


tioned in the following chapterz relatieg to Alexan- 


der the Great, which is one of the cleareſt and moſt 
circumſtantial in the whole Scripture. 


The prophet, 4 after having expreſſed the mo- 


narchies of the Perſians and Macedonians under the 


figure of two beaſts, thus clearly explains himſelf: 
„„The ram, which thou ſaweſt, having two horns, 
« are the mg Media and Perſia; ; and the rough 

© poat is the 

4 that is between his eyes, is the firſt King.” 


ing of Grecia; and the great horn 


What can the moſt obſtinate incredulit ty object to 


By what 
means did Daniel ſee that the empire of the Perſians 


was to be deſtroyed by that of the Greeks, which 


. _ was ſo abſolutely improbable? How could he know 
the rapidity of Alexander's conqueſts, which he 


deſcribes ſo beautifully by ſaying, * that he touched 


not the earth? non tangebat terram ? How could he 
know, s that Alexander would have no ſon to ſucceed 
him? that his empire would be divided into four 
principal kingdoms? that his ſucceſſors would be of 
his own nation and not of hi kindred? and that out 


rr A > AED... err 94 * 4 


c Chap, vii. bat 
d And behold a ram, n 
had two horns, and the two horns 
were high, but one was higher 


d And behold 
an he-goat'came from the Weſt, 
on the face of the whole earth, 


and touched not the ground 


And when he was come cloſe to 
the ram he was moved with choler 
againſt him and caſt him 
down to the ground, and ſtamp- 


ed upon him with his fect, Dan, 


| viii, 3, &c. 


e Ver. 20, 21. 

Ver. 3. 

g And a mighty King ſhall 
ſtand up, that ſhall rule with great 
dominion , . .. and his kingdom 
ſhall be broken, and ſhall be di- 
vided towards the four winds of 
heaven; and not to his poſterity, 
nor according to his dominion, 
which he ruled. Dan. xi. 34. 

Four kingdoms ſhall ſtand up 
out of the nation, but. not in his 
power, Dan, viii. 22, 


of 


of the ruins of a monarchy ſo ſuddenly raiſed, ſhould 
be formed diſtinct eſtates in the Eaſt and Weſt, the 
North and South? it OR 54 
In explaining this prophecy to youth, they muſt 
not forget to obſerve to them what ® Joſephus the 
hiſtorian ſays upon the occaſion of Alexander's entry 
into Jeruſalem. This prince advanced towards the 
city in great indignation againſt the Jews, who had 
declared In favour of Darius, and affiſted him with 
their troops. The high · prieſt Jaddus, in conſtquence 
of a revelation which had been made him, went in 
ptoceſſion to meet Alexander, cloathed in his pontifi- 
cal robes, with all the other prieſts in their proper 
veſtments, and the Levites in white. As ſoon as 
Alexander ſaw him, he bowed down himſelf to the 
ground before him, and worſhipped the God whoſe 
miniſter he was, and whoſe venerable name he bore 
on his forehead. And whilſt all around him were 
aſtoniſhed at ſo ſurpriſing a ſpectacle, the King de- 
clareg, that the King of the Jews had appeared to 
him in Macedonia, in the ſame habit his high - prieſt 
wore, had encouraged him to croſs the Helleſpont, 
and aſſured him he would march at the head of his 
army,- and ſecure him the conqueſt of the Perſian 
empire. Alexander, ſurrounded by the priefts, en- 
tered Jeruſalem, went up into the temple, and offered 
ſacrifices to God in the manner the high-prieſt dire- 
ed. He then ſhewed him the book of Daniel, in 
which it was written, that a Grecian Prince ſhould 
| deſtroy the empire of the Perſians, which gave Alex- 
ander infinite ſatisfaction. 1 
Though this were only a matter of bare curioſity, 
ſo agreeable and entertaining a piece of hiſtory, ſuch 
evident and ſurpriſing prophecies, might well deſerve 
to be related to youth. But how much may it turn 
to the ſervice of religion, to make them obſerve the 
wonderiul harmony and connexion it has pleaſed God 


h Joſeph, Hiſt, Jud, lib, 11. c. 8. | 
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too place between the different predictoins of the pro- 
phets, whereof ſome, as I have already taken notice, 
are of uſe to confirm the reſt, and all together form a 


degree of evidence and conviction, to which nothing 


can be added? And with this reflection I ſhall con- 


clude this article concerning prophecies. 
REFLECTION hon the prophecies. 
If the prophets had only foretold events at a di- 


ſtance, mankind muſt have waited long, before they 
could know whether they were prophets or no, and 


they could have no authority during their lives. 

lf on the other ſide, they had foretold only events, 
*that were nigh athand, they might have been ſuſpec- 
ted of coming at the knowledge of them by natural 


means, and there might have ſeemed the leſs reaſon 
to believe, that they ſpoke by the ſpirit of God. 


And if there had been no connexion betwixt the 


near and remote events, by the predictions which 
were to be accompliſhed during the interval ; the 


diſtance between the two extremes would have ren- 


| dered their prophecies uſeleſs, the firſt being forgot, 


and the laſt not expected. 


By the accompliſhment of the firſt the prophet ac · 
| quired a juſt authority, and induced an expectation of 


the fulfilling of thoſe that followed. Theſe added to 
his authority an entire certainty, that his knowledge 


came from God, and that what was revealed with 


reference to the moſt diſtant times, would as infal- 
libly come to pats, as what had been foretold con- 
cerning times that were nearer. The publick mo- 


numents atteſted what was already fulfill'd, the me- 


mory of it was handed down to the children; and 
theſe connecting what fell out in their days with what 
had fallen out in the times of their fathers, left to 
their poſterity a profound veneration for the prophets 
who had foretold it, and a firm confidence that Wo 
5 
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mat was contained in the reſt of their predictions 
would as certainly be accompliſhed. _ 
Thus their books have deſervedly been looked upon 
as divinely inſpired. The proof was certain, and 
ſuited to the capacity of all mankind. /T hey gave 
credit to what was to come from what Fhey ſaw at 
preſent. They were perſuaded the revdation came 
from God, becauſe it was infallible, and paſſed all 
human underſtanding ; and they would have made a 
quite contrary concluſion, if any of the events had 
not anſwered the prediction, “ Hear now this 
« word, that I ſpeak in thine ears, * ſaid the pro- 
phet Jeremiah to a man that pretended to be ſent _ 


from God, „and in the ears of all the people. The 


« prophets, that have been before me and before thee 
« of old, propheſied both againſt many countries, and 
« againſt great kingdoms of war, and of evil, and 
© of peſtilence. The prophet, which propheſieth of 
peace, when the word of the prophet ſhall come to 
„% paſs, then ſhall the prophet be known, that the 
« Lord hath truly ſent him.“ 8 
This then was their rule; a rule plain and eaſy, 
as capable of being applied with certainty by the com- 
mon people as perſons of greater abilities, and where- 
in it was not poſſible for either to miſtake. 
Ihe little time their ordinary ſtudies leave youth, 
does not admit a great number of hiſtorical or pro- 
phetical facts to be explained to them in any great 
extent. But if a judicious choice was made of them, 
and they were put upon reading ſome every year, and 
theſe attended with reflections ſuited to their under- 
ſtandings, this ſmall number, in my opinion, might 
very much contribute to inſpire them with a great 
reverence for religion, give them a great taſte for the 
Holy Scriptures, and teach them in what ſpirit and 
with what principles they ought to read them when 
they ſhall have leiſure. 


i ſerem. xxviil. 7, 8, 9. 
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PART the THIRD. | i 
Of Profane Hiſtory. o 


- SHA I, follow che ſame order upon this heat, | ®' 
as I have obſerved in treating facred hiſtory ; that 


is, I ſhall firſt lay down ſome principles, which may Rc 

be uſeful» to direct youth in the ſtudy of profane hi- 15 

ſtory; and afterwards apply them to ſome b : 

facts by reflections annexed. - 

8285 ee 2 

| are 

CHAP. 1 T3 * 

vir 

Rules and principles for the gal of Profane ſie 

Hiſbory. 

f fir 

HE 8 E F ee may be reduced to fix or ty 

ſeven: To reduce this ſtudy to order and me- the 

thod: To obſerve what relates to uſages and cuſtoms: Py 

To enquire particularly and above all things after the 

truth : To endeavour to find out the cauſes of the of 

riſe and fall of empires, of the gaining or loſing of tak 

battles, and events of the like nature: To ſtudy the fir. 

character of the nations and great men mentioned in Ki 

hiſtory : To be attentive to ſuch inſtructions as con- the 

cern moral excellency and the conduct of life : And Ar 

laſtly, carefully to note every thing that relates to the 
religion. 

. to 

8 E C T. If | 9 un 

Order and methed nec Jary for Sudying hi 2 to 4 Je 

vantage. to 

| G. 

Cas thing, which may very much contribute to the M 
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the whole body of an hiſtory into certain parts and 


intervals, which at once preſent the mind a kind of 
general plan of the whole hiſtory, point out the prin- 
cipal events, and ſhew us the ſeries and duration of 
them. Theſe diviſions muſt not be too many, left they 
throw us into confuſion and obſcurity. 

Thus the whole time of the Roman hiſtory from 
Romulus to Auguſtus, which takes in ſeven hundred 
and twenty three years, may be divided into five parts. 

An. U. C. 1. The firſt is the reigns of the ſeven 
Kings of Rome, which laſted two hundred and forty 
four years. 

244. The ſecond is from. the eftablikment of the 


conſuls to the conqueſt of Rome, and takes in an hun- 


dred and twenty years. It includes the eſtabliſhment _ 
of the conſuls, the tribunes of the people, the decem- 
virs, the military tribunes with conſular power, the 


ſiege and conqueſt of Veil. 


364. The third is from the acking of Rome to the 


firſt Punick war, and takes in an hundred and twen- 


ty four years. It includes the conqueſt of Rome by 
the Gauls, the wars with the Samnites, and againſt 
Pyrrhus. 
An. U. C. 488. The fourth is from the beginning 
of the firſt to the end of the third Punick war, and 
takes in an hundred and twenty years. It includes the 
firſt and ſecond Punick wars, the wars againſt Philip 
King of Macedon, Antiochus King of Aſia, Perſeus 
the laſt King of Macedon, the Numantines in Spain: 
And laſtly, the third Punick war, which ended with 


the conqueſt and deſtruction of Carthage. 


608. The fifth is from the deſtruction of Carthage 


to the change of the Roman republick into a monarchy 


under Auguſtus, and takes in an hundred and fifteen 
years, It includes the war of Achaia, and the deſtruc- 
tion. of Corinth ; the domeſtick troubles raiſed by the 
Gracchi, the wars againſt Jugurtha, the Allies, and 
Mithridates ; the civil wars between Marius and Syl- 


| la Cæſar and Pompey, 1 and Octavius. 


2 8 This 
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This laſt war ended with the battle of Actium, (C. 
C. 723.) and the ſovereign authority of Octavius, 
who afterwards was firnamed Auguſtus, | 
| I have already obſerved, in treating ſacred hiſtory, Tj 
the uſe we ſhould make of chronology ; and ſhall for- 
bear to repeat what I have already ſaid upon this ſub- 
ject, 
_ Geography alſo is abſolutely neceſſary for youth, 


_ Faſt, Amiens on the North, and Orleans on the South. 
They mult trace the rivers from their ſource to the 
place where they throw themſelves into the ſea, or 

ſome greater river, and point out the conſiderable towns, 

that lie in their paſſage, When they are tolerably 
well inſtructed, they may be made to travel over a * 


and for want of learning it when they are young, abun- th 

dance of perſons continue ignorant of it all the reſt of = 

their lives, and expoſe themſelves to miſtakes upon = 

this article, which make them ridiculous. One quar- le 

ter of an hour regularly ſpent every day in this ſtudy ms 

is enough to make them perfect in it. After the gene- 1 

| ral principles are explained to them, they muſt never = 

| be ſuffered to paſs by any conſiderable town, or any ri- he 
|| ver mentioned in their authors, without ſhewing their 

i places in the maps. They muſt learn likewiſe to point ſo 

1 out the ſituation of every city with reference to other 1 © 

1 places that are ſpoke of. Thus they will ſay that Ev- 25 
It reux lies Weſt of Paris, Chalone upon Marne on the 


— — — hb 
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| map, or be taught by word of mouth, by aſking them, tl 
| | for inſtance, what rout they would take to go from Pa- 5 
[i ris to Conſtantinople, and ſo of the other provinces. h 
ll To render this ſtudy leſs dry and diſagreeable it would b 
= not be amiſs to add to it certain ſhort ſtories, which 0 
lf might ſerve to fix an idea of the towns more firmly in a 
1 the minds of youth, and would teach them a great fi 
| Y many curious matters as they went on. Theſe are to 0 
i be found in ſeveral geogrophical treatiſes, wrote in 
if French; from which the maſters may eaſily extract 
ll ſuch as they ſhall judge moſt proper for youth. 3 
1 RET | | | d 


| SECT. Il, 6 
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SECT. I. 


To obſerve what relates to the laws, manners, and cuſ- 
| toms of countries, | 


Tis of no ſmall conſequence, whilſt we are upon 
the ſtudy of hiſtory, to take notice of the different 
cuſtoms of countries, the invention of arts, the vari- 
ous manners of living, building, fighting, diſpoſing of 
ſieges, or defending towns, of building ſhips, and ſail- 
ing; the ceremonies of their marriages, funerals, and 
ſacrihces; in a word, whatever relates to cuſtoms and 
antiquity. I ſhall have occaſion to ſay more of this 
hereafter, . e 

What I have hitherto taken notice of is, if I may 
ſo ſay, but the ſkeleton of hiſtory, the obſervations I am 
going to make are in a manner the ſoul of it, and con- 


tain the moſt uſeful part of this ſtudy, 


SECT. In. 
Principally to enquire after truth. 


| That in which the moſt eſſential quality and moſt 
indiſpenſable duty of an hiſtorian conſiſts, points out at 


the ſame time what ſhould be the principal care of 


every reader of hiſtory. No body is ignorant that an 
hiſtorian ſhould above all things preſcribe this rule to 
himſelf; To be free from all paſſion and prejudice z 
never to preſume to advance any falſhoods, and have 
always courage to ſpeak the truth. Negligences in his 
ſtile may be paſſed over, but want of fincerity is inex- 
cuſable; and herein lies the difference between an 


H 3 hiſtory 


. Quis neſcit primam eſſe hiſto- ſcribendo, ne qua ſimultatis. Lib, 
riæ legem, ne quid falſi dicere au- 2. de Orat. n. 62. | 

deat ; deinde ne quid veri non au- r Intelligo te, frater, alias in 
t; ne qua ſuſpicio gratiz fit in hiſtoria leges obſervandas putare, 
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hiſtory and a poem. As the principal end of a poem 
is to divert the reader, it neceſſarily ſhocks and offends 
him, if it wants art or elegance; whereas an hiſtory, 
however written, is always ſure to give pleaſure, if it 
is true, as it ſatisfies a deſire natural to mankind, who 
are fond of knowing, and always Curious to learn 
ſometbing new, but cannot bear to be put off with 
falſhood inſtead of truth, or idle imaginations for real 
facts. Hence we ſee that hiſtorians, to gain credit 
with their readers, generally begin with profeſſing an 
exact and ſcrupulous ſincerity, equally exempt from 
love and hatred, hope and fear, as may be particularly 
obſerved in Salluſt and Tacitus. 185 


Truth therefore is to be ſought for in hiſtory, be- 


fore all things. Good writers juſtly endeavour to ren- 
der it more agreeable, by the elegance and embelliſh- 
ments of language, and a judicious maſter will not 
fail to point out all the graces and beauties of an hiſto- 
rian; but he will not ſuffer his ſcholars to be dazzled 
by a vain pomp of words, to prefer flowers to fruits; 
be leſs attentive to truth herſelf than her dreſs, and 
ſet a greater value upon the eloquence of an hiſtorian, 
than upon his exactneſs and fidelity in relating facts. 
Quintilian, in the character he draws of a Greek hiſ- 
torian, teaches us to diftinguiſh thus in a few words. 
e The hiſtory of Clitarchus, ſays he, is valued for its 
4c ſtile, and deſpiſed for its want of veracity.” Clitar- 
chi probatur ingenium, fides infamatur. 

We muſt therefore caution youth to be upon their 


guard when they read ſuch hiſtories as. were written 


_ during the lives of the Princes of whom they treat, as 


it ſeldom happens that they are dictated only by truth, 


and that the deſire of pleaſing him who diſtributes for- 
tunes and honours has no ſhare in them. The beſt 


alias in poemate : quippe cùm in hiſtoria quoquo modo ſeripta de- 
illa ad veritatem cuncta referan · lefat. Sunt enim homines natu - 
tur, in hac ad delectationem ple - ra curioſi, & qualibet nuda rerum 
raque, Cic. lib, 1. de leg. n. 4 & 5+ eognitione capiuntur, ut qui ſer- 
Orationi & carmini eſt parva munculis etiam fabelliſque du- 
gtatia, niſi eloguentia fit ſumma: canwr. Plin, Ep. 8, lib. 5. 


Princes 


4 * 


A 
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n Princes are not always inſenſible to flattery, and there 

s is a ſecret thirſt of praiſe and glory implanted in all 

P mankind, that ought to render ſuch hiſtories ſuſpected. 

t But if flattery makes an hiſtorian contemptible, de- 

0 traction muſt make him odious. Both, ſays Taci- 

n tus, are equally injurious to truth; but with this diffe- 

h rence, we ealily defend ourſelves againſt the one, as 

1 it is hateful to all the world, and borders upon {lave- 

t ry; and we readily give way to the other, as it de- 

1 ceives us by a falſe image of liberty, and finds an agree- 

1 able admitrance into the mind, e 

7 There are ſome hiſtorians, who, though very de- 
ſerving in other reſpects, through the bad tafte of the 

A age they lived in, or too great credulity, have inter- 

. ſperſed abundance of fables in their writings, as * Tully 

obſerves of Herodotus and I heopompus. EP Loa 

Such, for initance, is what the firſt reports of the 

a birth of Cyrus, of which 1 ſhall have occation to 

| ſpeak hereaficr. We excuſe antiquity, * fays Livy, 


bor rather chuſing to give us ſtrange ſtories than true 
| ones, and endravouring to embelliſh and adorn the 
original of great towns and empires with ſuch fictions 
as are more ſuitable to fable than hiſtory. But We 
mult accuſtom youth in reading ſuch ſort of authors, 


| to diſtinguiſh: between the true and falſe; and muſt 
| | alſo tell them that reaſon and equity require that they 
| ſhould not reject all a writer ſays, becaule ſome things 
are faiſe, nor believe all he relates without exception, 
N decauſe many things are trumeee 


wy This love for truth, which ought to be inculcated 
5 as much as poſſible, may be of great ſer vice to pre- 
ſerve them from a bad taſte, which was formerly very 
prevalent, I mean, that for romances and fabulous 
I tales, which by degrees extinguiſh the love and taſte 


$ Veritas pluribus modis infrac- adulationi fedum crimen ſervitutis 
ta .. , . libidine aſſentandi, aut malignitati falſa ſpecies libertatis 
| rurſus odio  adverſus dominantes. ineſt. Tacit. Annal. lib. 1. cap. 1. 
5 . Sed ambitionem ſcriptoris t Lib, 1. de Leg. n. 5. 
facile averſeris: obtrectatio & livor u In Præf. lib. 1. 


Pronis autibus accipiuntur, quippe 


5 H 4 os 
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of truth, and make the mind incapable of attending 


to ſuch uſeful and ſerious lectures, as ſpeak more to the 
reaſon than the imagination. 8 

It is the peculiar felicity of our age, that as ſoon as 
they were ſupplied either with the tranſlations of the 
famous writers of antiquity, or ſuch modern works as 
merited their application, they preſently abandoned all 
theſe fiftions, and even rejected them with ſcorn; as 
being ſenſible, that nothing in reality could be a greater 
_ diſgrace to human reaſon, which was intended to be 
_ * nouriſhed with truth, than to feed upon the chime- 
ra's of an irregular- imagination, and become the 


ſport of it; by following it through all its extravagan- 


cies. And if at any time ſome works of this nature 
have been ventured into the publick, to the glory of 
our times it may be ſaid, that they have ſoon fallen 
into oblivion, neglected by all men of ſenſe, and left 
to ſuch frivolous people, as could be ſo idly amuſed, 


1 0 T. I. 


J endeavour to find out the cauſes F events, 


* Polybius, who was as able at the pen as at the 


ſword, and was no leſs a good writer than an excellent 
general, takes notice in ſeveral places, that the belt 
manner of writing and ſtudying, hiſtory, is not to ſtop 
at the bare recital of facts, the gaining or loſing a bat- 
tle, the riſe or fall of empires; but to ſearch into the 
reaſons, and join together all the circumſtances and 
conſequences of them; to diſtinguiſh, if poſſible, the 
ſecret deſigns and hidden ſprings in each event; to go 
back to the original of things, and the moſt diſtant 
preparations ; to diſtinguiſh the real cauſes of a war, 

from the ſpecious pretences with which it is covered, 


w Natura ineſt mentibus noſtris luce dulcius. Acad. quæſt. lib, 4. 
inſatiabilis quædam cupiditas veri n. 31. | 


X Polyb, hiſt, lib, 3» 


videndi. Tuſc. queſt, lib, 1. n. 44. 
Nihil eſt hominis menti veritatis 
and 


* 
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and eſpecially to note what has decided the ſucceſs of 


an enterprize, the fate of a battle, and the ruin of a 
ſtate. Without this, ſays he, hiſtory gives the rea- 
der an agreeable ſpectacle, but conveys no uſeful in- 
ſtruction z it ſerves to ſatisfy his curioſity for a mo- 
ment, but is of no conſequence in the conduct of life. 

He obſerves, that the war of the Romans in Aſia, 
againſt Antiochus, was the conſequence of that they 
had made before againſt Philip King of Macedon 
that what gave occaſion to this, was the good ſucceſs 
of the ſecond Punick war; of which the priacipal 
cauſe, on the ſide of the Carthaginians, was the loſs 
of Sicily and Sardinia: That therefore to form a juſt 


idea of the different events of theſe wars, they muſt 


not be conſidered ſeparately and in parts, but viewed 
together, and their connexions, conſequences, and 
dependencies well examined.  _ N 
He obſerves in the ſame place, that it would be a 
croſs miſtake to imagine that the conqueſt of Sagun- 
tum by Hannibal was the real cauſe of the ſecond Pu- 
nick war. The regret of the Carthaginians for the 
too eaſy ceſſion of Sicily by the treaty which concluded 
the firſt Punick war; the injuſtice and violence of the 
Romans, who took an opportunity from the commo- 
tions in Africk to diſpoſſeſs the Carthaginians of Sar- 
dinia, and impoſe a new tribute upon them; and the 
ſucceſſes and conqueſts of the latter in Spain, were 
the real cauſes of the rupture of this treaty ; as Livy 
ſuggeſts in a few words, therein following the plan of 
Polybius, 2 at the beginning of his hiſtory of the ſe- 
cond Punick war. | e 
Polybius hence takes occaſion to lay down a very _ 
uſcful principle for the ſtudy of hiſtory, which is to 
viltinguiſh exactly three things, the beginnings, the 
cauſes, and the pretexts of a war. Fhe beginnings 


are the firſt ſteps that are openly taken, and are the 


Y Avavie pe pv, Adu 3s rag rav. 
Dea xa} πH,ẽ½vtia rv TEPMEL, 2 Liv. lib, 21. n. L. 
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conſequences of refolutions made in private; ſuch was 
the ſiege of Saguntum. The cauſes are the different 
diſpoſitions of mens minds, particular diſcontents, in- 
juries received; and the hopes of ſucceſs; ſuch, in the 
fact we are ſpeaking of, were the loſs of Sicily and 
Sardinia joined to the impoſition of a new tribute, and 
the favourable opportunity of ſo able and experienced 
_ a general as Hannibal. The pretexts are only a veil 
thrown over the real cauſes. 


He illuſtrates this principle ſtill farther by other ex- 


amples. Can any one imagine, ſays he, that Alex- 
ander's irruption into Aſia was the firſt cauſe of the 
war againſt the Perſians? Tt was very far from it ; and 
to be convinced of this, we need only conſider the long 
_ Preparations that preceded this irruption, which was 
the beginning and declaration of the war, but not the 
Two great events had given Philip cauſe 
to believe that the power of the Perſians, which was 
once ſo formidable, was tending to a declenſion; the 
glorious and triumphant return of the ten thouſand 


Greeks under the conduct of Xenophon, through the 


midſt of the enemies armies and fortreſſes, whilſt the 
victorious Artaxerxes did not dare to oppoſe the bold 
reſolution they had taken of marching ina body through 
his whole empire into their own country ; and the ge- 


nerous undertaking of Ageſilaus King of Lacedzmon, 


who with an handful of men carried the war and fer- 
ror into the heart of Aſia Minor, without finding any 
reſiſtance, and ſtopt only in his conqueſts by the di- 


viſions of Greece. Philip comparing this negligence 


and ſupineneſs of the Perſians with the activity and 
courage of his Macedonians, animated with the hope 
of glory and the advantages he ſhould certainly reap 
from the war, after having united in his favour with 


incredible addreſs the opinions and ſuffrages of Greece, 


urged as the pretext of his invaſion, the ancient in- 
juries the Greeks had received from the Perſians, and 
] :boured with indefatigable application in making pre- 
Parations for the war, which his fon Alexander, who 

in ſucceeded 
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1s ſucceeded to his projects as well as his kingdom, hap- 


it pily employed to put them in execution. The weak- 

. neſs and negligence of the Perſians therefore were the _ 

e real cauſe of the war, their former attempts upon the 

d liberty of Greece the pretext, and Alexander's march 

d into Aſia the beginning of it. . 

d In like manner he traces the apparent pretexts and 

il real caufes of the war between the Romans and An- 
BE. ; £58 

6 Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus lays down the fame 

. principles with Polybius. He declares in ſeveral places, 

e that if we would derive the advantage from hiſtory, 

d which may reaſonably be expected, and make it of uſe 

9 in the management of publick affairs, our curioſity 

18 muſt not be confined to facts and events; but we muſt 

e enquire into the reaſons of them, ſtudy the means 

e which made them ſucceed, enter into the views and de- 

1s ſigas of thoſe that conducted them, carefully examine 


e the ſucceſs which God gave them, (remarkable words 
d for an heathen author) and neglect none of the eircum- 
e ſtances, which had any important ſhare in the enter 
e prizes in queſtion. 5 
d Can any man of curioſity and underſtanding, * ſays 
h he in another place, be ſatisfied with knowing that in 
- the war with Perſia the Athenians and Lacedzmoni- 
ans gained three victories, two by ſea, and a third by 
land, and with an army of but an hundred and ten 
thouſand men at moſt, conquered the King of Perſia 
at the head of above three hundred thouſand ? Will he 
not alſo defire to know the places where theſe battles 
were fought, the cauſes which made the victory in- 
cline to the fide of the leſſer number, and produced ſo 
ſurpriſing an event; the names and characters of the 
principal officers who diſtinguiſned themſelves on both 
ſides; in a word, all the memorable circumſtances 
and conſequences of ſo conſiderable an action? For, 
adds he, it is a great pleaſure to a man of ſenſe and 
judgment, who reads an hiſtory written in this man- 
2 Dian, Halicarn. lib. 5. Antiq. Roman. b Lib, 1k, Antiq. Roman, 
H ©6 | ner, 
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ner, to be led as it were by the hand from the firſt en 


trance upon every action to the coneluſion of it; and 
inſtead of being a bare reader, to become in a manner 
the witneſs and ſpectator of all that is told. 


M. Boſſuet, biſhop of Meaux, © obſerves likewiſe 


in his diſcourſe upon univerſal hiſtory, that we muſt 
not only conſider the rife and fall of empires, but muſt 
alſo examine thoroughly the cauſes of their progreſs, 
and the reaſons of their declenſion. For, ſays he, 
* the ſame God, who has hung the world together as 


ee jt were upon chains, and Almighty as he is, bath 


„ thought fit for the eſtabliſhment of order, that the 
„s ſeveral parts of this great whole ſhould depend upon 


© one another; the ſame God has been pleaſed, ſo to 


& direct the courſe of human affairs, as to have their 


£6 dependencies and proportions. I mean, that men 


< and nations have had qualities ſuited to the eleva- 


„ tion, for which they were deſigned ; and except 
© in ſome extraordinary caſes, wherein God thought 
<« fit that only his own hand ſhould appear, there 


* have happened no great alterations, which have not 
< had their cauſes in the preceding ages. And as in 
66 all affairs there is ſomething that makes way for 


© them, that determines to the undertaking of them, 


“ and makes them ſucceed, the true knowledge of hi- 
I ſtory is to obſerve at all times the ſecret diſpoſitions, 
«© which made way for great changes, and the impor- 


<< tant conjunctures, which brought them to paſs, In 
© ſhort, it is not enough to ſee only what is before 
6c dur eyes, I mean, to take a preſent view of the 


c great events which in an inſtant determine the fate 
© of empires: Whoever would thoroughly underſtand 


“ human affairs, muſt go farther back, and obſerve 


the prevailing inclinations and manners, or to ſay 

all in a word, the character both of the people in 

<< general, and "of Princes in particular ; and laſtly, 

ce of all the extraordinary perſons, who through the 

« importance of the ſtation they bore in the world, 
= 5 Chap. i. 
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« ſtates and fortune of the publick.” 

This laſt reflection naturally leads us to what I have 
ſaid we muſt in the fifth place take notice of in ſtudy- 
ing hiſtory. 


ec have contributed well or ill to the revolutions of 


SE C. T. V. 
To fludy the character of the people and great men men- 
tioned in hiſtory. 45 


For what regards the character of nations, I cannot 
do better than refer the reader to the remarks M. Boſ- 
ſuct has made upon that ſubject in the ſecond part of 
his diſcourſe upon univerſal Hiſtory. That work is 
one of the moſt admirable performances that has ap- 
peared in our age, not only for the beauty and ſu- 
blimity of ſtile, but ſtill more for the greatneſs of 
the topicks, the ſolidity of the refleCtions, the pro- 
found knowledge of mankind, and its large extent, as 
it takes in all ages and all empires. We ſee there, with 
infinite pleaſure, all the nations and people of the world 
paſs in a kind of review before our eyes, with their good 
and evil diſpoſitions, their manners, cuſtoms, and dif- 
ferent inclinations; Egyptians, Aſſyrians, Perſians, 
Medes, Greeks, and Romans. We there ſee all the 
kingdoms of the world riſing as it were out of the 
earth, gradually growing powerful by almoſt an inſen- 
ible increaſe, extending at laſt their conqueſts on every 
ſide, arriving by different means at the height of hu- 
man greatneſs, and falling at once from that height by 
ſudden revolutions, and loſt as I may ſay, and funk 
into that nothing from whence they ſprung. But what 
is ſtill more worthy our attention, we find in the man- 
ners themſelves of the ſeveral nations, in their cha- 
racters, virtues and vices, the cauſes of their gran- 
deur and deſtruction. We learn there, not only to 
diſcover the ſecret and hidden ſources of human poli- 
ticks, which give motion to all actions and enterprizes; 

To but 
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preſiding over all, directing and conducting every e- 
vent, and diſpoſing and abſolutely deciding the fate of 
all the kingdoms and empires of the world. I cannot 
therefore too much exhort thoſe, who are entruſted 
with the education of youth, to read and ſtudy this 
excellent book with attention, which is ſo capable of 
for ning at once both the underſtanding and the heart; 
and, after they have ſtudied it well themſelves, to en- 
deavour to inſpire their pupils with a taſte for it. 
What I have ſaid of nations, may alſo be under- 
ſtood of the great and illuſtrious men, who have been 


| ſtates. We muſt diligently apply ourſelves to ſtudy 
their genius, natural inclinations, virtues, ant} faults, 


voails in them, and forms their character; for that is 
properly to know them. Otherwiſe we ſee only the 


nances. 

Neither muſt we expect to know them principally 
from ſuch of their actions, as make the moſt glorious 
figure. When they ſet themſelves up to publick view, 
they may diſſemble and lie under a reſtraint, by aſ- 
ſuming for a time the viſage and mask, which ſuits 


without diſguiſe. *Tis there they act and talk, as na- 


in Plutarch, and that wherein he may be ſaid to excel 


illuſtrious men among the Greeks and Romans, he 
deſcends to particulars, which give us infinite pleaſure. 


4 Conqueror, 


but to diſcern withal a ſovereign Being, watching and 


diſtinguiſhed for the good or ill they have wrought in 


particular an] perſonal qualifications, in a word, that 
peculiar turn of mind and courſe of conduct that pre- 


ſurface and outſide of them; and men are not to be 
known and judged only by their dreſs and counte- 5 


beſt with the character they are to ſupport. They 
ſhew themſelves what they are, in private, in the clo- 
ſet, and at home, when they are ugreſerved, and 


ture dictates. It is in this manner we ſhould chiefly | 
Rudy great men, if we would paſs a right judgment 
upon them; and it is the ineſtimable advantage we find 


all other hiſtorians. In the lives he has left us of the 


He is not ſatisfied with ſhewing us the general, the 


a 2x —= ©» 9.2 


1 conqueror, the ſtateſman, the magiſtrate, or the ora- 
- tor; he lays open the inſide of the houſe to his rea- 
f ders, or rather the heart of the perſons he ſpeaks of, 


t and lets us ſee in them the father, the huſband, the _ 
maſter, and the friend. We ſeem to live and diſcourfe _ _ 
J with them, to ſhare in their amuſements and diver- 
f ſions, to aſſiſt at their meals and in their converſations, 
; Tully ſays ſomewhere, that he could not take one 
- ſtep in Athens, and the neighbouring places, without 
meeting with ſome ancient monument of hiftory, 
which awakened the remembrance of the great men, 
| who formerly lived there, and in ſome meaſure ſet them 
: before his eyes. Here was à garden, where the foot- 
ſteps of Plato ſeemed ſtill to remain, here he uſed to 
WM walk and diſcourſe of the graveſt points in philoſophy ; 
there was the place of the publick afſemblies, where 
AÆſchines and Demoſthenes ſeem ſtill to plead again ſt 
each other; and one would imagine the voice of the 
Greek orator was ſtill to be heard on the ſhore, where 
he learned to overcome the tumultuous noiſe of publick 
meetings by ſurmounting that of the waves. The 
reading the lives of Plutarch ſeems in my opinion to 
produce a like effect, by rendering the great men he 
ſpeaks of in a manner preſent, and giving us as lively 
an idea of their cuſtoms and manners, as if we had 
lived and converſed with them. We know more of 
the genius, ſpirit, and character of Alexander from 
Plutarch's very ſhort abridgment of it, than from the 
very long and particular hiſtories of Quintus Curtius 
and Arrian.. En , | 
This exact knowledge of the characters of great 
men makes an eſſential part of hiſtory ; and it is for 
this reaſon that good hiſtorians are uſually careful to 
d Quacunque ingredimur, inali- quem accepimus primùm hie (in 
quam hiftoriam veſtigium poni- academia) diſputare ſolitum : cujus 
mus, Uſu autem evenit, ut acriis etiam illi hortuli propinqui non 
aliquanto & attentids de claris viris, memoriam ſolum mihi afferunt, 
rum admonitu, cogitemus. ſed ipſum videntur in conſpety. 
velut ego nunc moveor. Venit meo hie ponere, &c. Lib. 5. de 
enim mihi Platonis in mentem, finib, n. 4. &e. | i 
| give 
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give an expreſs and general idea of the good or ill qua- 
lities of the principal perſons they ſpeak of. Of this 
kind are the characters of Catiline, Marius, and Syl- 


la in Salluft ; of Furius Camillus, Hannibal, and a 
great many others in Livy. 


"Tis by ſtudying attentively the prevailing diſpo- 


ſitions both of nations in general, and their comman- 
ders in particular, that we ate able to form a judgment 
of their defigns, actions, and enterprizes, and may 
even foretel the conſequence. Philopemen, an officer 


of excellent underſtanding, obſerving on the one 


hand the careleſneſs and negligence © of Antiochus, 
who was amuſing himſelf at feaſts and weddings, and 
on the other the diligence and indefatigable activity of 
the Romans, made no difficulty of foretelling on which 
fide the victory would fall. 
by the wiſe reflections he makes in ſeveral parts of his 
h ſtory, to excite the attention of the reader to take 
notice of the perſonal qualifications of the great men 


he writes of, and to obſerve that the Roman conqueſts 


were the effects of ſchemes concerted at a diſtance, 
and conducted by ſuch means, as with the abilities of 
their generals could ſcarce poſſibly fail of ſucceſs, 
IT Twas from this profound ſtudy of the genius and cha- 
racter of mankind, from a thorough enquiry into the 
nature and conſtitution of the different kinds of go- 
vernment, and the natural cauſes which in courſe of 


time change the form of them; and laſtly, by ſerious 
reflections upon the preſent ſtate of affairs and diſpo- 


ſition of men's minds, that the ſame hiſtorian in the 
ſixth book of his hiſtory, has carried the ſagacity of 


his conjectures and foreſight fo far as to declare, that 


| ſooner or later the Republick of Rome would again be 
changed into a monarchical government. 
come to ſpeak of the Roman hiſtory, I ſhall give an 
extract and ſummary of this paſſage of Polybius, 
Which is one of the moſt. curious and remarkable | in 


all * 
SE CT. 


4 


Polybius is very careful, 


When I 
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„„ SO th 
To obſerve in hiſtory what relates to morality and the 
> conduct of life. = 


The obſervations I have already mentioned are not 
the only ones to be made, nor the molt eſſential; 
ſuch as relate to the regulation of manners are till 
more important. The greateſt advantage,” ſays 
Livy in his excellent preface, “ ariſing from the 
knowledge of hiſtory is, that you may ſee there ex- 
« amples of every kind ſet in the cleareſt light. You. 
« have patterns for your imitation both in your own 
« private conduct, and in the adminiſtration of pub- 
« lick affairs; you find there alſo ſuch actions as low _ 


« from corrupt principles, are fatal in their event, E 


« and for that reaſon ought to be avoided.” Hoc 
llud oft precipue in cognitione rerum falubre ac frugt- 


ferum, omnis te exempli documenta in illuſtri poſita mo- 


numento intueri : inde tibi tuægue reipublicæ, quod imi- 
tare, capias; inde fædum inceptu, fœdum exitu, quod 
vitet. 355 | 
The caſe is near the ſame with the ſtudy of hiſtory 
as with travelling. If it is confined barely to the 
paſſing over countries, the viſiting of cities, the ex- 

amining the beauty and magnificence of the buildings 
and publick monuments, where is the mighty advan- 
tage attending it? Does it make a man wiſer, more re- 

gular, or temperate ? Does it remove his prejudices, 
or correct his errors? The novelty and variety of theſe 
objeAs may amuſe him for a time, like a child, and 
he may gaze upon them with a ſtupid admiration. 
But if this is all, it is not to travel, but wander, and 
to loſe both his time and trouble. Non eff hoc peri- 

grinari, ſed errare. Tis ſaid of Ulyſſes, that he vi- 
lited abundance of cities; but not till after it had been 


e Sencc, Epiſt. 410, 


obſerved, 
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obſerved, that he applied himſelf to ſtudy the manner 
and genius of the people. 1 — 


f Dui mores hominum multorum vidit & urbes. 


The ancients made long and frequent voyages ; but it 
was with a view to inſtruft, to viſit mankind, and 


improve from their wiſdom ind knowlelge. 


Such is the uſe we ought to make of hiſtory. We 
ſtand in need of inſtructions and examples to induce 
us to the practice of virtue amidſt the dangers and 
obſtacles which ſurround it; and hiſto:y ſupplics us 
with. theſe of every kind. *Tis thence the ſentiments 
of honour and probity are derived; & Hinc mihi ill 
Juſlitiæ hauſtus bibat, We muſt carefully ſtudy the 


actions and ſpeeches of the great men of antiquity, 


and make it our buſineſs ſeriouſly to digeſt them. 
When Tully endeavours to incline his brother 


Quintus to kindneſs and moderation, he puts him in 
mind of what he had read in Xenophon concerning 
Cyrus and Ageſilaus. i He tells us it was the uſe he 
himſelf made of what he had read in his youth, and 
_ hiſtory had taught bim to ſuffer the utmoſt extremi- 


ties, and deſpiſe all dangers for the ſervice of his 
country. How many models of virtue, ſays he, 
are left us by the Greek and Latin writers, which 


* are not laid before us only to be looked on, but to 


be imitated? And by ſtudying them inceſſanth, 
and endeavouring to copy after them in the ma- 
„ nagement of publick affairs, have I formed my 


«+ mind and heart, upon the idea of thoſe great men, 
„ whole pictures are ſo admirably drawn in their 


„ writings.” Quam multas nobis imagines, non ſolun 


ad intuendum, verim etiam ad imitandum, fortiſſino- 


rum virorum expreſſas ſcriptores & Graci & Latini 


religuerunt? quas ago mhi ſemper in adminiſtrandd re- 


| | E | 
Ff Horat, de Arte Poet. h Epiſt. 2. ad Quint. 


& Quintil, lib, 12. cap. 2, 1 Pro Arch, Poet. n. 14+ 
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publica proponens, animum & mentem meam 1þſa cogi- 


tiene hominum excellentium confirmabam ! 


We muſt therefore in teaching youth hiſtory, be 


| very careful to make them derive from it one of its 


principal advantages, which is the regulation of their 
manners; and to this end we muſt from time to time 
introduce ſhort refleions ; aſk them their own judg- 
ment upon the actions they read; accuftom them eſ- 
pecially not to ſuffer themſelves to be dazzied by a 
vain outward ſhew, but to judge univerſally according 
to the principles of equity, truth and juſtice ; and 
raiſe in them an admiration for the modeſty, fruga- _ 


lity, generoſity, diſintereſtedneſs, and love for the 
public good, which prevailed in the happy times of 


the Greek and Roman republicks. When youth are 
thus timely model'd, and accuſtomed from their in- 
fancy by the ſtudy of hiſtory to admire examples of 
virtue, and abhor vice, we may hope that theſe early 
ſeeds, aſſiſted by a ſuperior aid, without which they 


would ſoon miſcarry, may in due time bring forth 


good fruit; and that fomething might happen to them 
like what is told of a ſcholar of Plato's, whom the 
philoſopher had trained up with great care in his own. 
houſe. When he returned home, and ſaw his father 
break out into a violent tranſport of paſſion, he ſtood. 
in amaze, ** I never ſaw any thing like this, ſays he, 

* at Plato's.” Apud Platonem educatus puer, cum ad 

parentes relatus vociferantem videret patrem : Nunquam, 


inquit, hoc apud Platonem vidi. 


EC. T. VII. 


Carefully to obſerve every thing that relates to relig ion, 


» Thave one obſervation more to make upon the ſtudy - 
of hiſtory, vmich conſiſts in carefully obſerving hat- 
ever relates to religion, and the great truths which are 


| Neceſſarily dependent upon it. For amidſt the con- 


fuſed chaos of ridiculous opinions, abſurd ceremonies, 
| impious 
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impious ſacrifices, and deteſtable principles, which ido- 


latry, the daughter and mother of ignorance and cor- 
ruption of heart, has brought forth to the reproach of 


human reaſon and underſtanding, there are ſtill to be 


diſcerned ſome precious remains of almoſt all the fun- 
damental truths of our holy religion. We find in it 
particularly the exiſtence of a Being ſupreme in power, 
and ſupremely juſt, the abſolute Lord of Kings and 

Kingdoms, whoſe Providence rules all the events of 
this life, whoſe juſtice prepares for the next the re- 


wards and chaſtiſements that are due to the righteous | 


and the wicked ; and laſtly, whoſe all- piercing eye ſees 
into the nmol} receſſes of our ſouls, and Alls them 
with trouble and conſuſion, whether we will or no' 
But as I have already treated of this ſubje& more at 
large in the preliminary diſcourſe prefixed to the firſt 
volume, I ſhall dwell no longer upon it here. 
Theſe, in my opinion, are the principal obſerva- 


tions youth ſhould be directed to make, whilit they 


are ſtud ing hiſtory, taking care at the ſame time to 
proportion them to their age and capacity, and never 
propoſing any reflections to them they are not capable 
of comprehending. I {hall now proceed to apply theſe 
general principles to particular examples, in the clear- 
_ eſt and moſt intelligible manner in my power. 


eee lf VV lc Cr 
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The application of the foregoing rules to ſom 
= + particular facis in hiſtory, 


N making the application of the principles 1 have 
here laid down, I ſhall ſeleR, firſt from the hiſtory 


of the Perſians and Greeks, and then from that of 


the Romans, certain portions and particular facts, to 
which I ſhall add ſome reflections. 
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ARTICLE the FIRST. 
Of the hiftory of the Perfians and Greeks. 


NH E firſt piece taken from the hiſtory of the 
Perſians, | 


r R. US. 
I ſhall divide what J have to ſay concerning Cyrus 
into three parts; his education; his firſt expeditions; 
the taking of Babylon, and his laſt conqueſts. I ſhall 
relate only the moſt important circumſtances of theſe 
events, and ſuch as appear to me moſt proper for the 
inſtruction of youth. Theſe I ſhall extract from 
Xenophon, whom | take here for my guide, as the 
author moſt worthy of credit upon this article, 


I. The education of Cyrus. Cyrop. lib. 1. 

| Cyrus was the ſon of Cambyſes King of Perſia, and 
Mandane the daughter of Aſtyages King of the Medes. 
k He was beautiful in his perſon, but far more eſti- 
mable for the excellent endowments of his mind. He 
was exceeding courteous and humane, deſirous of learn- 
ing, and ardent for glory. He never fe-red any dan- 
ger, nor ſnuned any labour, where honour was to be 
acquired. He was brought up after the cuſtom of the 
Perſians, which at that time was admirable. _ 
The public good, and general utility was the prin- 
ciple and end of all their laws. The education of 
children was conſidered as the moſt important duty 
aud efſential part of the government. The care of it 
Was not entruſted to fathers and mothers, whom a 
blind and tender indulgence often rendered incapable 
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of it; the ſtate charged itſelf with it, They were 
brought up together, and in the ſame manner, They 


did nothing but by rule; the place and duration of 


their exerciſes were fixed, the time of their meals, 
the quality of what they were to eat and drink, the 
number of their maſters, and the different kinds of 
correction. Their whole food, as well for children 
as young men, was bread, and creſſes, and water; for 
their view was to habituate them early to temperance 


and ſobriety ; and beſides, this ſort of ſimple and fru- 
gal food, without any mixture of ſauces and ragoos, 


ſtrengthned their bodies, and laid a foundation of 
health capable of ſupporting the ſevereſt fatigues of 
war till they grew old, 1 as 1s obſerved of Cyrus, 
who found himſelf as ſtrong and robuſt in his old 
age, as he was 1n his youth. They learnt juſtice in 
ſchools, as in other places they do literature; and in- 
gratitude was the crime they puniſhed moſt ſeverely, 

The view of the Perſians in all theſe wiſe inſtitu- 
tions was to be beforehand with evil, as they were 
perſuaded that it was better to prevent faults than pu- 


niſh them; and whereas in other nations they were 


contented with inflicting puniſhments upon criminals, 
the Perſians endeavoured in a manner to hinder there 
being any criminals amongſt them. 

'They continued in the claſs of children till they 


were ſixteen or ſeventeen years old; they then entered 


the claſs of youths, They were then laid under the 
greateſt reſtraints, as that age ſtood moſt in need of 
them. They ſpent ten years in this claſs. During 
this interval, they were every night upon guard, as 


well for the ſecurity of the city, as to enure them to 
_ fatigue. In+the day-time they went to receive orders 


from their governors, attended the King when he went 
a hunting, or applied themſelves to their exerciſes. 

The third claſs was formed of men grown,and there 
they continued five and twenty years. From hence 


were taken all the officers, that were to command 


1 Cyrus non fuit imbecillior in ſenectute, quam in juventute. Cir. 
de ſenect. n, 30. | in 
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in the troops, and fill the different poſts, employments, 


and dignities of the ſtate. And hence they paſſed 
into the laſt claſs, from whence the wiſeſt and moſt 
experienced were choſen to form the publick council. 
By this means every citizen might aſpire to the firſt 
offices of the ſtate; but none could arrive at them, 
till they had paſſed through theſe different claſſes, 
and became capable of them by all theſe exerciſes. 
Cyrus was brought up in this manner till he was 
twelve years old, and always excelled his equals, both 
in facility of learning, in courage, and dexterity in 
executing whatever he undertook. His mother Man- 
dane then carried him into Media to viſit his grand- 


| father Aſtyages, who had heatd ſo much of the fame 


of this young Prince, that he was very defirous of 
ſeeing him. He found the manners of the Median 
court very different from thoſe of his own country. 
Pomp, luxury, and magnificence univerſally prevailed. 
He was not at all dazzled with it, and without criti- 
ciſing, or condemning it, he ſtood firm to the princi- 
ples he had imbibed from his infancy. He charmed 
his grandfather with his wit and vivacity, and gained 
all hearts by his noble and engaging carriage, of 


which I ſhall relate a ſingle inftance, from which we 


may form a judgment of the reſt, _ 9 5 
Aſtyages, to make his grandſon think no more of 
returaing into his own country, prepared a ſumptuous 
entertainment, in which he ſpared for no expence, 
either as to the quantity, or the quality and delicacy of 
meats. Cyrus looked upon all theſe preparations with a 
great deal of indifference. And as Aſtyages ſeemed 
very much ſurpriſed at it; The Perſians, ſays he, 
inſtead of ſo many turnings and windings to ſatisfy 
their hunger, take a much ſhorter way to the ſame 
end; a little bread and creſſes will do it at any time. 


His grandfather giving him leave to diſpoſe of the diſhes 


that were ſerved up as he thought fit, he diſtributed 
them immediately among ſuch of the King's officers | 
as were preſent ; to one he gave, becauſe he taught 
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him to ride; to another, becauſe he ſerved Aſtyages 
well; to a third, becauſe he was very careful of 1 
mother. Sacas, Aſtyages's cup-bearer, was the on 
perſon to whom he gave nothing. This officer, beſides 
his place of cup-bearer, had the poſt of introducino 
ſuch as were to have audience of the King ; and * 
it was not poſſible for him to grant this favour to 
Cyrus as often as he required it, he had the misfor- 
tune to diſpleaſe the young Prince, who expreſſed his 
reſentment upon this occaſion. Aſtyages ſeemed un- 
eaſy that he had offered this affront to an officer, for 
whom he had a particular eſteem, and who deſerved 
it for his wonderful addreſs in diſcharging his office; 
& And is that enough, papa, anſwers Cyrus, to merit 
« your favour ? then I ſhould ſoon have obtained it, for 
& T'H anſwer for it, I can ſerve you better than he.“ 
The little Cyrus was immediately equipped in the ha- 
bit of a cup-bearer. He advances gravely with a ſerious 
air, and a napkin thrown over his ſhoulder, and hold- 
ing the cup nicely on three of his fingers, he preſent- 
ed it to the King with a dexterity and grace, that 
charmed Aſtyages and Mandane. When this was 
done, he threw his arms around his grandfather's neck, 
and kiſſing him, cried out with great joy, O Sacas, 
poor Sacas, thou art undone, I ſhall have thy place.” 
Aſtyages was mightily pleaſed with him; * And well, 
«© ſays he, my boy, thou ſhalt have it; no body can 


« ſerve me better. But you have forgot one part 


& of the ceremony, which is to taſte of it before 
« you give it.“ It was it ſeems the cuſtom for the 
cup- bearer to pour out a little of the liquor into his 
left hand, and taſte it, before he preſented the cup to 


the King. *T'was not through forgetfulneſs, an- 


ce ſwered Cyrus, that I did not do ſo. «++ What then, 
« ſays Aſtyages! *Twas becauſe I apprehended the 
de liquor to be poiſon? ** Poifon ! how ſo”? ? Jes 
« indeed, papa; for it is not long ſince I took no- 
« tice, at an entertainment you gave the lords of 
your court, that after they had drank a 3 

* | | | „ tha 
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& that liquor, all their heads were turned. They 
« hawled and ſung, and talked like madmen. You 
« yourſelf ſeemed to have forgot that you were King, 
« and they that they were your ſubjects. At laſt, 
« when you got up to dance, you could not ſtand 
« without ſtaggering.” © How, replies Aſtyages, 
« does not the ſame thing happen to your father?“ 
„Never, anſwered Cyrus.” How then?” © Why, 
“ when he has drank, he is no longer adry, and 
& that's all.“ ls is 

His mother Mandane being upon the point of re- 
turning into Perſia, he chearfully complied with the 
repeated inſtances of his grandfather to continue in Me- 
dia, becauſe he ſaid, as he did not ride well enough 
yet, he might have time to perfect himſelf in that ex- 
erciſe, which was not practiſed in Perſia, the drineſs 
of the ſoil and mountainous fituation of the country 
not admitting the breeding of horſes. 8 

During this interval that he paſſed at court, he 
gained the eſteem and love of all mankind. He was 
mild, affable, obliging, good - natured, and liberal. If 
the young lords had any favour to beg of the King, 
he ſolicited it for them. If there was any cauſe of 
complaint againſt them, he was their mediator with _ 
the King. He made their buſineſs his own, and ma- 
2 ſo well, that he always obtained what he de- 
_ 4 | 5 | 
Cambyſes recalling Cyrus to complete the time al- 
lotted for the finiſhing of his exerciſes in Perſia, he im- 
mediately ſet forward on his journey, that his delay 
might neither give his father, nor his country, any 
cauſe to complain of him. It then appeared how 
tenderly he. was beloved. At his departure he was ac- | 
companied by all the world, thoſe of his own age, 
young men and old, all attended him. Aſtyages went 
with him on horſeback a conſiderable way; and 
when he was obliged to take his leave, the whole com- 
pany broke out into tears. 

Vox. III. N Thus 
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Thus Cyrus returned into Perſia, where he con- | 
tinued one year more in the claſs of children. His rules 
companions expected to find a great alteration in his n the 
manners, after having ſpent ſo much time in ſo vo- whe! 
luptuous and ſplendid a court, as that of Media. But I 477 
when they ſaw he was contented with their ordinary ſuftt 1 
table, and upon days of feaſting was more ſober and of th 
reſerved than any of them, they looked upon him ſoon | 
with new admiration. | | ſtanc 
Nie paſſed from this firſt claſs into the ſecond, which I ten © 
is that of the young men; where he ſhewed that he of th 
had not his equal in addreſs, patience and obedience, how 


Reyiractions Ming 


Il ſhall not attempt to make any upon the preceding 

| ſtory; they offer themſelves in abundance to the rea- Af 
der, and cannot eſcape the view of the moſt dim · ſight- 
ed. We ſee here how much a maſculine, robuſt, I f 
and vigorous education contributes at the fame time * 
to ſtrengthen the body, and enlarge the mind; and - 


that the beſt means for young gentlemen of quality to my 
acquire eſteem and affection, is not by aſſuming airs JN ry 
of grandeur, but by a civil and obliging deportment. £ ) 
I cannot but take notice how artfully the hiſtorian has He 
introduced the excellent lecture he has given againſt wes 
drunkenneſs. He might have done it in a grave and 0 = 
ſerious manner, and with the air of a philoſopher; . Mr 
for Xenophon, as much a ſoldier as he was, was | 
no leſs a philoſopher than Socrates his maſter. In- n 
ſtead of this, he puts it into the mouth of a child, af 
and diſguiſes it under the veil of a little tory, told in |} he 
the original with all the ſpirit and prettineſs imagi- head 
nable. I don't doubt, but it is wholly his own inven- FF c 
tion; and it is in this ſenſe, in my opinion, we ſhould Py 
_ underſtand what Tully ſays of this admirable work ; Marc 
That the author has not pretended to follow the ſtridt they 
1 Ad Qu. Fratr, lib, 1, Ep, 1. till ; 


rules 
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rules of truth and hiſtory, but deſigned to give Princes 
in the perſon of Cyrus a perfect model of the manner in 
which they ought to govern their ſubjects. Cyrus ille d 
Xenophonte non ad fidem hiſtori æ ſcriptus, ſed ad effigiem 


juſti imperii. That is, he has added to the ſubſtance 


of the hiſtory, which is very true in itſelf, as I ſhall 
ſoon have occaſion to obſerve, ſome particular circum- 
ſtances, to exalt its beauty, and ſerve for the inſtruc- 


tion of mankind. Such is, in my opinion, the hiſtory 


of the little Cyrus turned cup-bearer, which ſhews 
how diſhonourable drunkenneſs is to Princes, far bet- 
ter than all the precepts of philoſophers. 


II, The firſt expeditions and conqueſts of Cyrus, Cyrop. 
3 8 | | ib. I. &c. | „ | 


Aſtyages King of the Medes being dead, his fon 
Cyaxares, brother to Mandane the mother of Cyrus, 
ſucceeded him. He was ſcarce ſettled upon the throne, 
before he found himſelf engaged in a terrible war. 
He received advice that the King of the Aſſy rians was 
niſing a powerful army againſt him, that he had al- 
ready drawn over ſeveral other Princes to efpouſe his 
quarrel, and among the reſt Crœſus King of Lydia. 
He immediately diſpatched an embaſly to Cambyſes 
to demand his affiſtance, with orders to deſire that 
Cyrus might have the command of the army that 
ſhould be ſent to his aid. They obtained their re- 
queſt without much difficulty, The young Prince 
was then in the claſs of men grown, after having: 
paſſed ten years in the ſecond. T be joy was univerſal, 
when it was known that Cyrus was marching at the 
head of the army. It conſiſted of thirty thouſand 
foot, for the Perſians had then no horſe; beſides a 
thouſand young officers, the choice of the nation, who 
marched as volunteers from a particular attachment 
_ bad to the perſon of Cyrus. Sets = 
He ſet forward, without loſing any time, but not 
till after he had invoked 5 aſſiſtance of the 2 
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For his great principle, which he learnt from his fi- 
ther, was never to enter upon any action, whether 
great or ſmall, without firſt conſulting the Gods, 
Cambyſes had often repreſented to him, that human 
prudence was very ſhort-ſighted, and the views of 
men confined within narrow bounds ; that they could 
not penetrate into futurity, and what they often 
thought was moſt for their advantage, became the 
cauſe of their deſtruction ; whereas the Gods being 
eternal know all things, the future as well as the 
paſt, and m inſpire thoſe they love with what is moſt 
proper for them to undertake; a protection they owe 
to none, and grant only to ſuch as call upon them and 
conſult them.” 8 

Cambyſes was pleaſed to accompany his ſon as far 
as the frontiers of Perſia, By the way he gave him 
excellent inſtructions upon the duties of a general of 
an army, I have already obſerved, in another place, 
that Cyrus, who thought he was a perfect maſter in 
the trade of war, after having ſtudied it ſo long under 
the moſt experienced officers of his time, owned then 
that he was abſolutely ignorant of the moſt eſſential 
part of the art military, till he had learnt it from this 
familiar diſcourſe, which deſerves to be carefully read, 
and ſeriouſly conſidered by all perſons deſigned for the 
profeſſion of arms. I ſhall mention but one inſtance, 
from whence we may judge of the reſt. 


The point was, how to make the ſoldiers ſubmiſlive | 


and obedient. The eaſieſt and ſureſt method, in my 

opinion, ſays Cyrus, is to commend and reward the 
obedient, and to puniſh and diſgrace the diſobedient. 
That's right, anſwered Cambyſes, if you would bring 
them to it by force ; but the buſineſs is, how to make 
them ſubmit voluntarily. Now the ſureſt way of ſuc- 
ceeding herein, is to convince thoſe over whom we 
command, that we know better what is fit for them 


m They imputed every branch hunting. Venatio nobis hc, 1 
of their ſucceſs to divine provi- mici, ſays Cyrus, volente 
dence, even what they caught in proſpera futura eſt, Cyrop. 
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than they do themſelves; for all mankind will readily 


obey thoſe, of whom they have this opinion. From 
this principle ariſes the blind ſubmiſſion, which the ſick 
pay to their phyſician, travellers to their guide, and 


ſea· faring men to the pilot. Their obedience is wholly 


founded upon a perſuaſion, that the phyſician, the 
guide, and the pilot know more of the matter than 
themſelves. But what muſt we do, ſays Cyrus again 
to his father, to appear more able and prudent than 
others? By being really fo, replies Cambyſes; and to 
this end applying diligently to our profeſſion, ſeriouſly 
ſtudying all the rules of it, conſulting the ableſt maf- 
ters with docility and care, neglecting nothing which 
may make our enterprizes ſucceed; and above all im- 
ploring the aſſiſtance of the Gods, who alone give 
prudence and ſucceſs. EE: 11 
When Cyrus was arrived in Media and with Cyax- 


ares, the firſt thing he did, after the uſual compliments, 


was to inform himſelf of the quality and number of 
the troops on both ſides. He found, by the lift that 


was given in, that the enemy's army amounted to ſixty 


thouſand horfe, and two hundred thouſand foot, and 
conſequently that their horſe were two thirds more 
than thoſe of the Medes and Perſians together, and 
that the latter had ſcarce half their foot. So great an 
inequality threw Cyaxares into great terror and con- 
fuſion. He could not think of any other expedient 
than the drawing freſh troops out of Perſia, and in 
greater number than before. But beſides that this re- 
medy would have been very ſlow, it ſeemed impracti- 
cable, Cyrus immediately propoſed a ſurer and ſhorter 
method; and this was to change the arms of the Per- 
ſians; and as moſt of them uſed only the bow and the 


Javelin, and conſequently fought only at a diſtance, 


in which way of fighting the greater number eaſily | 
carried it over the ſmaller, he thought it adviſeable to 
arm them in ſuch a manner, that they might come 
immediately to cloſe fight with the enemy, and there- 
by render the multitude of their troops unſerviceable. 
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This advice was approved and put in execution im: 
mediately. e 
| One ay as Cyrus was making a review of his army, had 
a courier came to him from Cyaxares with advice, I Wer 
that embaſſadors were juſt arrived from the King of tle. 
the Indies; and therefore he defired he would come Cyr 
preſently to him: And for this reaſon, ſays he, I have nd 
_— a rich veſtment; for the King deſires you ing 
would b magnificently dreſſed in preſence of the In- t 
dians, for the honour of the nation. Cyrus loſt no ad: 
time, but ſet forward immediately with his troops to * be 
attend upon the King, * without putting on any other 1 8 
habit than his own; and as Cyaxares at firſt ſeemed uſu; 
_ ſomewhat diſpleaſed at it, Should I have done you lux, 
more honour, replies Cyrus, by clothing myſelf in mac 
purple, and putting on a load. of bracelets and gold i zm 
chains, if with all this I had tarried longer before I | fuln 
Came, than I now do you by the ſweat of my brows den 
and my diligence, in letting all the world ſee with what the 


readineſs your orders are executed ? 5 her 
Cyrus's great care was to engage the affection of the Gor 
troops, to gain the inclination of the officers, and ac- Thi 
quire the love and eſteem of the ſoldiers, To this end (| N 
he treated them all with gentleneſs and good-nature, | *** 
made himſelf popular and affable, invited them often and 
to dine with him, and eſpecially thoſe who were di- 86 
ſtinguiſhbed amongſt the troops. He valued money I 14 
only for the fake of diſtributing it. He gave preſents the] 
liberally to every one according to his merit and con- lam 
dition; to one a buckler, to another a ſword, or ſome- alſc 
thing of a like nature. He thought a general was to iS: 
_ diſtinguiſh himſelf by this greatneſs of ſoul, this ge- Af 
neroſity, and inclination to do good; and not by lu. fi. 
ury in eating, or magnificence in dreſs and equipage, tre! 
and ſtill leſs by haughtineſs and pride. 

Obſerving all his troops full of ardour and courage, anc 

he propoſed to Cyaxares to lead them againſt the ene- 
n Ex T7 ITeprizi ce „dy 74 Perſicà veſte indutus, ornatu alien 1 


 ofpiopuivn, A beautiful expreflion ! minime contaminata. 
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my. They therefore began their march, after they 
had offered ſacrifices to the Gods. When the armies 
were in ſight of each other, they prepared for the bat- 
tle. The Aſſyrians were encamped in the open plain; 
Cyrus on the other hand was covered by fome villages, 
and ſmall eminences. They ſpent ſome days in look- 
ing upon one another. At Jaſt the Aſſyrians came firſt 
out of their camp in very great number, and Cyrus 


advanced with his troops. Before they came within 


a bow-ſhot, he gave the word of command, which 
was, Tupiter the helper and conductor. He cauſed the 
uſual hymn to be ſung in honour of Caſtor and Pol- 
lux, and the ſoldiers full of religious ardour (Jcoibws) | 
made the reſponſes with a loud voice. In the whole 
army of Cyrus nothing was to be diſcerned but chear- 


fulneſs, emulation, courage, mutual exhortations, pru- 


dence, and obedience, which caſt a ſtrange terror into 
the hearts of the enemies. For, ſays the hiſtorian _ 
here, it was obſerved, that thoſe who moſt feared the 
Gods upon theſe occaſions were the leaſt afraid of men. 
The Affyrian archers, flingers, and darters of javelins, 
made their diſcharges before the enemy was within 
reach, But the Perſians, encouraged by the preſence 


and example of Cyrus, came at once to a cloſe en- - 
gagement, and broke the firſt battalions. The Aſſy- 


rians could not ſuſtain ſo rude a ſhock, and took all to 


their heels. The Median horſe moved forward at the _ 


lame time to fall upon that of the enemy, who were 
alſo ſoon routed. They were briſkly purſued, as far 
as their camp, The ſlaughter was terrible, and the 
Aſſyrian King loſt his life in the field. Cyrus did not 
think himſelf in a condition to force them in their en- 
trenchments, and ſounded a retreat. 33 | 

The Aſſyrians in the mean while, their King lain, 
and the braveſt men in the army loſt, were in a ſtrange 
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conſternation. Crcoeſus and the other allies loſt alſo 
all hope. So that they had no thoughts but of eſcap- 
ing by favour of the night. | 

Cyrus had rightly foreſeen it, and prepared for a 
_ vigorous purſuit. But this was not to be done without 
horſe, and the Perſians, as we have already obſerved, 
had none. He went therefore to Cyaxares, and told 
him of his deſign. Cyaxares very much diſapproved 
it, and repreſented to him the danger there was in dri- 


ving fo powerful an enemy to extremes, who might 


perhaps be inſpired with courage by being driven to 
deſpair; that it was prudent to uſe good fortune with 
moderation, and not to loſe the fruit of a victory by 
too much eagerneſs ; that beſides, he was unwilling to 
compel the Medes, or prevent them from taking the 
repoſe they had ſo juſtly deſerved. Cyrus at laſt de- 
fired leave only to carry ſuch with him, as were will- 


ing to follow him, and got the conſent of Cyaxares 


with great difficulty, who had no thought but of paſ- 
ſing his time in feaſting and rejoicing with his officers, 
and rejoice for the victory he had fo lately gained. 
Almoſt all the Medes followed Cyrus, v ho began 
his march in purſuit of the enemy. He met in his 
way couriers from the Hyrcanians, who ſerved in the 
enemy's army, to tell him, that as ſoon as he appear- 


ed, they were ready to ſubmit to him, and in reality 
they did ſo. He loſt no time, but marching all night 


came up with the Aſſyrians. Crœſus had ſent his 
wives before in the cool of the evening, for it was 
then ſummer, and was following after them with ſome 
horſe. The Aflyrians were in the utmoſt conflerna- 
tion, when they ſaw the enemy at their heels. Many 
of them were killed in the flight; all that were left 
in the camp ſurrendered ; the victory was complete, 
and the booty immenſe. Cyrus kept to himſelf all 
the horſes that were found in the camp, deſigning 


from that time to form a body of Perſian horſe, which 


till tben they had not. Every thing of the greateſt 
value he ſet apart for Cyaxares. When the Medes 
| 1 5 | an 
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and Hyrcanians were returned from purſuing the ene- 
my, he made them partake of a repaſt he had prepared 


for them, bidding them ſend only ſome bread to the _ 


Perſians, who had every thing elſe that was neceſſary 
for them both as to delicacy and drink. Their ſauce 
was hunger, and their drink the water from the river. 
This was the manner of living, to which they had 
been accuſtomed from their infancy. | 
Cyaxares had paſſed the night, that Cyrus ſpent in 
purſuit of the enemy, in joy and feaſting, and had got 
drunk with his principal officers. When he awaked 
the next morning, he was ſtrangely ſurprized to ſee 
himſelf left almoſt alone. Full of rage and indigna- 
tion, he immediately diſpatched a meſſenger to the ar- 
my with orders to reproach Cyrus, and make the 
Medes return directly. Cyrus was under no concern 
at ſo unjuſt a command. He wrote back a reſpectful 
letter, but with a generous freedom, in which he 
juſtified his conduct, and reminded him of the leave 
he had granted to all the Medes, that were willing to 
follow him. He ſent at the ſame time into Perſia 
for freſh troops, deſigning to extend his conqueſts ſtill 
farther. Eo 8 
Among the priſoners of war was a young Princeſs. 
of exquiſite beauty, reſerved for Cyrus. She was 
named Panthea, and was wife to Abradates King of 
duſiana, Upon the report of her beauty, Cyrus re- 
fuſed to ſee her, apprehending, as he ſaid, leſt ſuchan 
object ſhould engage his affection too much, and divert 
him from the great deſigns he had formed. Araſpes, 
a young Median lord, in whoſe cuſtody ſhe had been, 
did not ſuſpe& his own weakneſs fo much, and affirm- 
ed that a man was always maſter of himſelf. Cyrus 
gave him prudent advice, and put the Princeſs again 
into his hands. Fear not, replies Araſpes, I am ſe- 
cure of myſelf, and will lay my life on't that I do no- 
thing contrary to my duty. However, his paſſion for 
the Princeſs increaſed by little and little to ſuch a de- 
eree, that finding — invincibly averſe to his my 
1 TERRA * 
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he was upon the point of offering her violence, The 
Princeſs made her complaints to Cyrus, who preſent) 
ſent Artabazus to expoſtulate in his name with Aral 
pes. This officer chid him with the utmoſt ſeverity, 
and ſet his fault before him in ſuch a light, as almoſt 
threw him into deſpair. Araſpes, overwhelmed with 
grief, could not refrain from tears, and was ftruck 
dumb with ſhame and terror, Some days after, Cyrus, 
fent for him; and he came all trembling and diſorder- 
ed. Cyrus took him afide, and inftead of the violent 
reproaches he expected, ſpoke to him with the utmoſt 
mildneſs, owning that he had been to blame for im- 
prudently ſhutting him up with ſo formidable an ene- 
my. Such unexpected goodneſs gave life to the young 
lord. His confuſion, joy, and gratitude, drew tears 
from his eyes in abundance. It is now, fays he, that 


I begin to know myſelf, and ſenſibly to prove that! 


have two ſouls, one that inclines me to do well, and 
the other that urges me to miſchief. The firſt is al- 
ways ſuperior, when you are by to aſſiſt me, and are 
talking with me; and J yield to the other, and am 
overcome, when I am alone by myſelf, He made 
ample amends afterwards for his fault, and did Cyrus 
conſiderable ſervice by retreating as a ſpy to the Aſſy- 
rians, under the pretext of a pretended diſcontent. 

Cyrus in the mean time prepared to advance into 
the enemy's country. None of the Medes would quit 
him, nor return without him to Cyaxares, whoſe rage 
and cruelty they apprehended. The army began their 
march. The good treatment Cyrus had given the 


priſoners of war, by ſending them all back free into 


their own country, had ſpread a general rumour of his 
clemency. Many of the people ſubmitted to him, 
and increafed the number of his troops. When he 
drew nigh to Babylon, he ſent a challenge to the King 
of Aſſyria, offering to decide the quarrel by a ſingle 
combat, But this challenge was not accepted. How- 
ever, for the ſecurity of his allies during his abſence, 
he entered into a kind of truce and treaty with "—_ 
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| by which it was agreed on both ſides, that the huſ- 


band men ſhould not be diiturbed, but have full liber- 
ty to till the ground. And thus after he had taken a 
view of the country, examined the ſituation of Baby- 
Jon, and enlarged the number of his friends and allies, 
he returned towards Media. I. 

When he drew near the frontiers, he ſent deputies 


to Cyaxares, to give him notice of his arrival, and to 


receive his orders. Cyaxares did not think it adviſe- 
able to admit ſo conſiderable an army into bis country, 
which was beſides to be augmented by the addition of 
forty thouſand men, lately arrived from Perſia. The 


next day he ſet forward on his journey with the horſe 


that remained with him. Cyrus advanced to meet 
him with his, who were very numerous and in good 
order. The fight of them awakened the jealouſy and 
diſcontent of Cyaxares. He gave his nephew a very 
cold reception, turned aſide his face, and declined. his 

kiſs, and even let fall ſome tears. Cyrus commanded ' 
all that ſtood by him to withdraw, and reaſoned with 

him upon the occaſion. He ſpoke with ſo much mild- 
neſs, ſubmiſſion, and force; gave him ſuch ſtrong 
proofs of his integrity, reſpect, and inviolable attach- 
ment to his perſon and intereſts, that he removed in a 
moment all his ſuſpicions, and was perfectly reftored 

to his good graces. They mutually embraced each 

other, and ſhed tears on both fides. The joy of the 
Medes and Perſians was inexpreſſible, who waited for 
the iſſue of this interview with fear and trembling. 
Cyaxares and Cyrus immediately mounted their 
horſes, and then all the Medes poſted themſelves be- 
hind Cyaxares, purſuant to the ſignal Cyrus had given 
them. The Perſians followed Cyrus, and the other 
nations their reſpective Princes. When they were ar- 
rived at the camp, they conducted Cyaxares to the 
tent which had been prepared for him. He was im- 
mediately viſited by moſt of the Medes, who came to 
Pay their reſpects to him, and make, him preſents, 
lome of their own accord yn others by the : 
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of Cyrus. Cyaxares was extremely affected with it, 
and began to be convinced that Cyrus had not de- 
bauched his ſubjects from him, but that the Medes 


bore him the ſame affectionate regard they had done 
before, 


REFLECTION 5. 


This whole ſtory is full of inſtruction. We ſee in 
Cyrus all the qualitications requiſite to form a great 
man, and in his troops whatever renders an army in- 
vincible. This young Prince, far ſuperior in his ſen- 
timents to thoſe of his rank and age, placed not his 
glory in magnificent repaſts, clothes, and equipages. 

He was unacquainted with the airs of haughtineſs and 
pride, by which young men of quality often imagine 
they diſtinguiſh themſelves, He valued riches only for 
the pleaſure of diſtributing them, and the opportunity 
they gave him of adding to the number of his friends, 
He was ſurpriſingly a maſter in the art of gaining 
the affections of others, and ſtill more by his obliging 


' deportment and engaging behaviour, than his liberality. 


As he was perfectly acquainted with the ſcience of war, 
he abounded in ſtratagems and expedients ; witneſs the 
change of arms and eſtabliſhment of cavalry which he 
introduced among the Perſians. He was ſober, vigi- 
lant, inured to labour, inſenſible of the allurements of 
pleafure; and the contraſt between him and Cyaxares 
very much exalts the value of his excellent qualities. 
At an age, when the paſſions are uſually moſt violent, 
and in the very heat of victory, when every thing 
ſeems allowable, in the midſt of the applauſes and 
praiſes he received on all ſides, he always remained ab- 
ſolute maſter of himſelf, and gave a young lord, who 
was very unlike him, fuch lectures of continence and 
virtue, as are ſurprizing even to us that are Chriſtians, 
p Artificium bene volentiæ col- Cyrus, Ep. I, ad Quint. fratrem. 
ligendz, ſays Tully, ſpeaking of | CG ES 
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and are ſo very remote from our manners, that they 
ſeem almoſt incredible. e 

But what muſt aſtoniſh us ſtill more, is the infinite 
veneration he paid. to the Gods, his exactneſs in form- 
ing no enterprize without conſulting them, and im- 
ploring their aſſiſtance; his religious acknowledgment 
of their favours, by aſcribing all his good ſucceſs to 
tem; and the open profeſſion of piety and religion 
he was not aſhamed to make at all times and upon all 
occaſions, if I may be allowed to uſe theſe terms in 
the caſe of a Prince, who was ignorant of the true 

This is what youth muſt ſtudy in Cyrus; and it 
may not be amiſs to obſerve to them, that one of the 
greateſt commanders in the Roman republick was 
formed upon this model, I mean the ſecond Scipio A- 
fricanus, who had the admirable books of the Cyrope- 


dia continually in his hands. 4 Quos quidem libros non 


fine cauſa noſter ille Scipio Africanus de manibus ponere 
non ſolebat. Nullum eft enim prætermiſſum in his fi- 
cium diligentis & maderati imperii TRE Ii 


III. The continuation of the war. The taking of 
Babylon, New conqueſts. The death of Cyrus, Cy- 
top, ud, 6, &. 1 


In the council, which was held in preſence of Cyax- 

ares, it was reſolved to continue the war. They made 
preparations ſor it with indefatigable ardor. The ene- 
my's army were ſtill more in number than they had 
been the preceding campaign, and Egypt alone furniſi- 


eld above ſixſcore thouſand men. They met at Thym- 


bræa, a city of Lydia. Cyrus, after taking all ne- 
ceſſary precautions for ſupplying his army with every 
thing it might want, in which he was ſurpriſingly 
particular, as Xenophon relates at large, determined 
to begin his march. Cyaxares did not follow him, 
but tarried behind with a third part of the Medes 

9 Cic. Ep. 1. ad Quint, fratr, | 
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Jupiter. 


only, that he might not leave his country entirely 
without troops. | | 

As Abradates, King of Suſiana, was preparing to 
put on his armour, his wife Panthea brought him an 
helmet, with bracelets and lockets of maſly gold, a 
coat of arms fit for him plaited to the bottom, and 
a large plume of feathers of a purple colour. She 
had wrought the moſt part of them with her own 
hands unknown to her huſband, that ſhe might have 
the pleaſure of ſurpriſing him with the preſent. And 


though paſſionately fond of him, ſhe exhorted him ra- 


ther to die with his arms in his hand, than not ſigna- 


lize himſelf by fome action worthy their birth, and 
the character ſhe had given of him to Cyrus. We, 
ſays the, are under the higheſt obligations to him, 


When 1 was his priſoner, and as ſuch deſigned for 
him, I was not treated as a ſlave by him, nor reſtor- 


ed to liberty upon ſhameful conditions. He took as 


much care of me, as if I had been the wife of his own 


brother; and I promiſed him that you ſhould be 
_ grateful for ſuch a favour. Be not therefore unmind- 
ful of it. O Jupiter, cries Abradates, lifting up his 
eyes to heaven, grant that I may this day ſhew my- 
felf a huſband worthy of Panthea, and a friend that 


deſerves ſo generous a benefactor. When he had ſaid 


this, he mounted his chariot. Panthea, who could 


hold him no longer in her arms, kiſſed the chariot, 
and following it for ſome time on foot, at length re- 


wed. 2 
When the armies were come within view of each 


other, they prepared for battle. After publick and 


general prayers, Cyrus offered libations in particular, 


and again beſought the God of his father to eſpouſe 
bis cauſe, and guide him with his aſſiſtance. And 


hearing a clap of thunder, he cried out, We follow thee, 


7 O Fupiter ſupreme; and inſtantly advanced towards 
the enemy. As the front of their battle far exceeded 


r God indeed was actually his guide, but a very different God from 
a that 
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that of the Perſians, they in the center ſtood ſtill, 
whilſt the two wings advanced, inclining to the right 
and left, with a deſign to ſurround the army of Cy? 
rus, and charge him at the ſame time in ſeveral places. 
This was what he expected, and was not at all ſurprif- 
ed at. He ran through all the ranks, to encourage 

is troops, and though upon other occaſions he behav- 
Tok fo much modeſty, and was fo remote from 
all appearance of vanity, when he was upon the point 
to engage, he cry'd out with a reſolute and decifive 
yoice, F ollow to certain victory; the Gods are on 
our ſide. After giving all neceſſary orders, and cauſ- 
ing the uſual hymn to be ſung through all the army, 


he gave the ſignal. 


Cyrus began with attacking the wing of the ene- 


my, which had advanced upon the right flank of his 


army, and having charged it alſo in flank, put it in- 
to diſorder. The ſame was done on the other fide, 

where they made the ſquadron of camels advance firſt, 
The enemy's cavalry did not wait their coming up; 
but as ſoon as the horſes ſaw them at a diſtance, they 


fell back upon one another, and ſome of them pranc- 


ing and flinging, threw their riders to the ground. 


The chariots arm'd with ſcythes finiſhed what was 
wanting to complete the confuſion. In the mean 


time Abradates, who commanded the chariots that 


were placed at the head of the army, brought them on 


full ſpeed. The enemy was unable to ſuſtain ſo rough 
a charge, and were put to the rout. Abradates hav- 
ing pierced them, fell upon the battalions of the E- 
gyptians; but his chariot being unfortunately over- 

turned, he was ſlain with his men, after having gi- 


ven extraordinary proofs of his valour. The battle 
was fierce on that ſide, and the Perſians forced to fall 


back as far as their machines. There the Egyptians 


found themſelves much incommoded by the arrows 
that were caſt from thoſe rolling towers, and the bat- 


talions of the rear-guard of the Perſians advancing 
ſword in hand, hinder'd the archers from paſſing — 
ther, 
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ther, and obliged them to return to their poſt. There 


was then nought elſe to be ſeen but rivers of blood 


ſtreaming on every fide. In the mean time Cyrus 


came up, after having put to flight whatever had op- 
poſed him. He was grieved to ſee the Perſians had gi. 
ven way, and judging the Egyptians would till go on 
to gain ground, he reſolved to attack them in the 
rear; and in an inſtant having thrown himſelf with 


| his troop behind their battalions, he charged them 


rudely. The horſe at the ſame time advanced, and 


attacked the enemy briſkly. The Egyptians, thus en- 


compaſſed on every fide, faced about on all ſides, and 
defended themſelves with wonderfu] courage. Cyrus 


at laſt admiring their valour, and being unwilling to 
| ſuffer ſo many brave men to be cut in pieces, offered 


them honourable conditions, repreſenting to them that 
all their allies had forſaken them. Theſe conditions 


were accepted, and they afterwards ſerved in his troops 


with inviolable fidelity. 3 3 
After the loſs of the battle, Crœſus fled with great 
diligence to Sardis with his troops, whither Cyrus pur- 
fued him the next day, and made himſelf maſter of 
the city without any reſiſtance. 
From thence he marched directly to Babylon, con- 


quering by the way the greater Phrygia and Cappa- 


docia. When he was come before the town, and had 
carefully examined its ſituation, walls, and fortifica- 


tions, every one judged it was abſolutely impoſſible to 


take it by force. He ſeemed therefore reſolved upon 
the deſign of carrying it by famine, To this end he 
cauſed very large and deep ditches to be dug quite 


round the town, to prevent, as he ſaid, any thing 
from entering in or going out. The people of the 


city could not help ridiculing his deſign to beſiege 
them; and as the town was furniſhed with more than 
twenty years proviſions, they made a jeſt of all the 


trouble he was at. When his works were finiſhed, 


Cyrus was adviſed that a great feſtival was ſoon to be 


ſolemnized whereon all the Babylonians ſpent the 
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night in drinking and revelling. Upon the night of 
the feſtival, which came on early, he cauſed the 
mouth of the trenches to be opened which pointed to- 
wards the rivers, when the water ruſhed impetuouſly 
into this new channel, and leaving its former bed dry, 
opened Cyrus a free paſſage into the city. His troops 
therefore enter'd without any reſiſtance, They 
marched forward till they came to the palace, where 
the King was ſlain. At break of day the citadel _ 
ſurrender'd upon the news that the town was taken, 
and the King dead. Cyrus cauſed proclamation to be 
made in all quarters, that whoever would eſcape with 
their lives ſhould tarry in their houſes, and ſend him 
their arms; which was done immediately, And this 
was all the trouble this Prince had in conquering the 
richeſt and ſtrongeſt city then in the world. 

Cyrus began with returning thanks to the Gods for 
the good ſucceſs they had granted him; he aſſem- 
bled the principal officers, publickly commended their 
courage, wiſdom, zeal, and fidelity, and diſtributed 
rewards to the whole army, He then remonſtrated 
to them, that the only way to preſerve what they had 
acquired, was to perſevere in their ancient virtue; 
that the fruits of a victory did not conſiſt in aban- 
coning themſelves to eaſe and idleneſs ; that after 
they had conquered the enemy by force of arms, it 
would be ſhameful to let themſelves be conquered by 
the alurements of pleaſure ; that laſtly, if they would 
retain their ancient glory, they muſt maintain the 


| fame diſcipline at Babylon amongſt the Perſians, as 


was obſerved in their own country, and to this end 
employ their chief care in the good education of their 
children. By this means, ſays he, we ſhall daily 
grow more virtuous ourſelves, by ſtriving to ſet them 
good examples; and they cannot eaſily be corrupted, 
wiilſt they neither ſee nor hear any thing from us, 
but what has a tendency to virtue, and are continually 
employed in the practice of honeſt and commendable 
exerciſes, 


Cyrus 
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Cyrus confided the different parts and cares of the 
government to different perſons, according to the ta- 
| Tents he knew them to be maſters of; but he reſerved 
to himſelf alone the office of forming generals, go- 
vernors of provinces, miniſters and embaſſadors, as 
Judging this to be properly the duty and buſineſs of a 
King, and that whereon his glory, the ſucceſs of all 
his affairs, and the quiet and happineſs of the empire 
abſolutely depended. Matters relating to the war, the 
finances, and the civil government, he diſpoſed in a 
ſurpriſing order. He had perſons of known probity 
diſperſed through all the provinces, who gave him an 
account of all that paſſed ; and theſe were called the 
eyes and ears of the Prince, He was careful to reward 
and honour all perſons diſtinguiſhed by their merit, 
and excelling in any particular whatſoever. He ſet a 
far greater value upon clemency than courage, as the 
laſt was often the cauſe of the ruin and deſolation of a 
: le, whereas the other was always beneficial and 
falutary. The laws he judged were of admirable ſervice 
in contributing to a due regulation of manners; but 
in his opinion the Prince was to be a living law by bis 
example; and he thought him unworthy to com- 
mand others, who had not more underſtanding and 
virtue than his ſubjects. Liberality ſeemed to him a 
virtue truly royal; but he did not think it comparable 
to goodneſs, affability, and humanity, virtues proper 
to gain the hearts and win the affections of the people, 
which is properly to reign; beſides, that to be fond 
of giving more than others when one is infinitely 
richer than they, has nothing ſo extraordinary in it, 
as to deſcend in a manner from the throne, to make 
himſelf equal with his ſubjects. But the greateſt pre- 
ference he gave to the worſhip of the Gods, and à 
reverence for religion; as being fully perſuaded, that 
whoever was religious and feared God, was at the 
ſame time a good and faithful ſervant to Kings, and 
firmly attached to their perſons and the good of the 


ſtate, 
| When 
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When Cyrus tliought he had given ſufficient orders 
concerning the affairs of Babylon, he reſolved upon a 


journey into Perfia, He paſſed through Media to viſit 


Cyaxares, to whom he made conſiderable preſents, 
and let him know that he would find a magnificent 
palace prepared for him at Babylon, whenever he 
pleaſed to go thither, and that he ſhould look upon 
that city as properly his own. Cyaxares, who had 
no male iſſue, offered him his daughter in marriage 
and Media for her portion. He was very ſenſible the 


propoſal was to his advantage, but he could not ac- 
cept it till he had obtained the conſent of his father and 


mother ; leaving to all after-ages a rare example of 
the reſpectful ſubmiſſion and entire dependance that 
all children ought to ſhew to their parents upon ſuch 
an occaſion, of what age ſoever they be, or to what 
degree of power and greatneſs ſoeyer they are arrived. 
Cyrus then eſpouſed this Princeſs at his return from 
Perſia, and carried her with him to Babylon, where 
he had fixed the ſeat of his empire... 

There he afſembled his troops. Tis faid, they 
conſiſted of ſixſcore thouſand horſe, two thouſand 
chariots armed with ſcythes, and nx hundred thouſand 
foot. With this numerous army he took the field, 
and ſubdued all the nations from Syria to the Indian 
fea, After which he turned his arms againſt Egypt, 
and brought that country in like manner under his 
* 3 5 
countries, paſſing uſually ſeven months at Babylon 
during the winter, becauſe of the warmth of the cli- 


mate; three months at Suſa in the ſpring ; and two 


months at Ecbatana, during the great heats of the 
ſummer. | 5 | 

After many years ſpent in this manner, Cyrus re- 
turned into Perſia for the ſeventh time ſince the eſta- 
bliſhment of his monarchy. Cambyſes and Mandane 
had been long dead, and himſelf was grown very old. 
Finding his end to draw near, he called — his 

ous 


e took up his reſidence in the midſt of all theſe += 
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| ſons and the great men of the empire; and when he 
had thanked the Gods for all the favours they had be- 
ſtowed upon him during his life, and begged a like 
protection of them for his children, his friends, and 
his country, he declared his eldeft ſon Cambyſes his 
ſucceſſor, and left the other ſeveral conſiderable go- 
vernments. He gave them both excellent advice, by 
informing them that piety to the Gods, a good under- 
ſtanding between brethren, and the care of acquiring 
and preſerving faithful friends, was the firmeſt ſup- 
port of the throne. He died lamented equally by all 
his people. FUR) Ty 


REFLECTIONS. 


I fhall make two upon this ſubject; the one con- 


cerning the character and perſonal qualities of Cyrus; 


and the other upon the truth of his hiſtory, as written 
by Xenophon, FFT 


De firft Reflection. 


We may look upon Cyrus as the wiſeſt conqueror 
and moſt accompliſhed hero mentioned in profane 
hiſtory. He wanted none of the qualities that form 
a great man; he had wiſdom, moderation, courage, 
greatneſs of ſoul, noble ſentiments, a wonderful dex- 
terity in directing the will, and conciliating affection; 
a profound knowledge in all the branches of the art of 
war, and an extenſive underſtanding, ſupported by à 
prudent reſolution, in forming and executing great 
projects. | „CC 

But what was moſt truly great and royal in him, 
* was a thorough conviction that all his care and at- 
tention ought to tend to making his people happy; 


s EN H olpees Fly v dgyovre Ac mihi quidem videntur hut 
Tay &gxoputvey Tiapigety, & r e- omnia eſſe referenda ab 11s qu! 
AuleNipeeov Feumvelv, da N ByJog præſunt aliis, ut ii qui eorum in 
IN Xguoiu, anna TH weoverly re imperio erunt, ſint quam beatifli- 
wat SD h, gofures arvey, Cy- mi. Cic, ep. 1. lib, 1. ad Quint. 
op. lib. 2. | ____ fratr, | | 


and 
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he and that a King was not to be diſtinguiſhed from his 
ſubjects by the ſplendor of riches, the pomp of equi- 
ke WW page, or the luxury or expence of his table; but by 
na ſuperiority of merit in every kind, and eſpecially by 
ban indefatigable application to watch over their in- 


o. terefis, and to procure them eaſe and plenty. In 
by ſhort, the foundation and baſis in a manner of the 
er- ſtate of Princes, is not to live for themſelves. To 


nz be devoted to the publick good, is the very characte- 
riſtick of their real greatneſs. They are like the 
all W fountain of light ſet only in an high place, to be the 
more univerſally diffuſed. And it would be injurious 
to them to confine them within the narrow bounds 
of perſonal intereſt. "They would fall again into the 
obſcurity of a private condition, if their views-were 
n- WW leſs extended than their dominions. The whole 
claims them, becauſe confided to tem. 
en 'Twas from the aſſemblage of all theſe virtues that 
Cyrus was enabled in fo ſhort a time to lay the foun- 
dations of an empire, which took in almoſt all the 
parts of the world; that he peaceably enjoyed the 
or fruit of his conqueſts for many years; that he was 
ne ſo much eſteemed and beloved, not only by his natural 
m ſubjects, but by all the nations he had conquered; 


e, and that after his death he was generally lamented as 
X- the common father of all his people. | 
n; We ought not to be ſurprized that Cyrus was ſo 


of accompliſhed in every reſpect, as we know that God 
a himſelf had formed him to be the inſtrument and 
at agent of his deſigns of mercy towards his people, and 
to give the world in his perſon a perfect model of the 


n, manner in which princes ought to govern their people, 
it and the real uſe they ought to make of a e r 
; When I ſay that this Prince was formed by God 


himſelf, I do not mean by a ſenſible miracle, or that 


7 be was at once made ſuch, as we admire him in hiſtory. 
bh God gave him an happy genius and capacity, by im- 
4 Planting in his mind the ſeeds of every great quality, and 


in his heart a diſpoſition to the moſt extraordinary vir- 
1 9 | = | tues, 
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tues. He took care, that theſe happy natural parts 
ſhould be improved by an excellent education, and 
thus he prepared for him the great deſigns he had 
marked out for him. As he is the light of the ſoul, 
he diſperſed all his doubts, ſuggeſted to him the pro- 
pereſt expedients, made him attentive to the beſt 
_ counſels, enlarged his views, and rendered them more 
clear and diſtinct. Thus God preſided over all his 
enterprizes, led him as it were by the hand in all his 
conqueſts, opened for him the gates of cities, made 
the ſtrongeſt ramparts fall down before him, and 
humbled in his preſence the moſt mighty of the 
To ſet the merit of Cyrus in a better light, we 
need only compare him with another King of Perſia, 
I mean Xerxes his grandſon, who, hurried on by an 
abſurd motive of revenge, attempted to ſubdue 
Greece. We ſee him ſurrounded with whatever is 
held moſt in eſteem, and makes the greateſt figure in 
the eyes of men; the largeſt empire at that time in 
the world, immenſe riches, forces by ſea and land, 
in an almoſt incredible number. But all this was 
but around him, not in him, and added nothing to his 
natural qualifications. For through a blindneſs too 
common r Princes and t men, born to the 
poſſeſſion of unbounded wealth with unlimited power, 
and encompaſſed with a glory he had been at no pains 
to acquire, he had accuſtomed himſelf to judge of his 


oy talents and perſonal merit from the outſide of his 


high place and ſtate, He deſpiſes the ſage advice of 


his uncle Artabanus and Demaratus, to give ear only 


to the flatterers of his vanity. He meaſures the ſuc- 
ceſs of his enterprizes by the extent of his power. 


t Thus faith the Lord to his and the gates ſhall not be ſhut, 1 
anointed, to Cyrus, whoſe right- 
hand I have holten to ſubdue na- 
tions before him; And I will 
looſe the loins of Kings to open 


3 * 


will go before thee, and make the 
the crooked places ſtraight. I will 
break in pieces the gates of braG, 
and cut aſunder the bars of iron. 
Iſai, zlv, I, 2. 
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The ſervile ſubmiſſion of ſo many nations does not 
ſatisfy his ambition; and diſdaining too ready and 
eaſy an obedience, he pleaſes himſelf with exerciſing 
his dominion over the elements, with cutting through 
mountains, and making them navigable, with chaſ- 
tiſing the ſea for breaking down his bridge, and bind- 
ing the floods with chains. Full of a childiſh vanity 
and a ridiculous pride, he looks upon himſelf as ma- 
ſter of nature and the elements; thinks no nation 


dares oppoſe his way, and with preſumptuous fol- 8 


ly and idle aſſurance reckons upon the millions of 
men and veſſels, that follow at his heels. But when 
after the battle of Salamis, he ſaw the ſad remains 
and ſhameful ruins of his innumerable troops, diſ- 
perſed over all Greece, he was then convinced of the 
difference there was between an army, and a multi- 
tude of men; Hratuſque per totam paſſim Græciam 
Kerxes intellexit, quantum ab exercitu turba diſtaret. 
I cannot omit applying in this place two of Horace's 
verſes, which ſeem made for the double event I have 
now been ſpeaking of. | | N 


Vis conſili expers mole ruit ſua; | 
Vim temperatam Dii quoque provehunt 
In majus, 


In ſhort, can the army of Xerxes be better deſcrib- 
ed than by theſe words, vis conſili expers, a power 
void of counſel and prudence ; or can the ſucceſs of 
it be expreſſed better than by the following terms, 
mole ruit ſua, which ſhew how that enormous Coloſ- 
ſus fell by its own weight and grandeur ? Whereas, 
ſays Horace, the Gods take a pleaſure in augmenting 
a power, founded in juſtice, and guided by reaſon, 
luch as was the power of Cyrus, Vin temperatam Dii 
ſuoque provehunt in majus. 7 


| * Sene c, lb, 6, de Benef, cap. 32. 
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De ſecond Reflection. 


One of the rules I laid down as uſeful to dired 
youth in the ſtudy of hiſtory, was principally to en. 
quire after truth, and early to accuſtom themſelves to 
know and diſtinguiſh the characters of it. This is 
the natural place of applying this rule. Herodotus and 
Xenophon, who perfectly agree in what I look upon 
to be the eſſential part and ſubſtance of Cyrus's hi- 
ſtory, I mean his expedition againſt Babylon, and his 
other conqueſts, are very different in their accounts 


of ſeveral other very important facts, ſuch as the birth 


and death of this Prince, and the eſtabliſhment of the 
Perſian empire... . |. „„ 
Youth ſhould not be left ignorant of theſe diffe- 
rences. Herodotus, and after him Juſtin, relate that 


Aſtyages, King of the Medes, upon a frightful dream 
which he had, married his daughter Mandane, to: 


Perſian of obſcure birth and condition, named Cam- 


| byſes. A fon being born of this marriage, the King 
ordered Harpagus one of the principal officers, to 


put him to death. Harpagus gave him to one of the 
King's ſhepherds to be expoſed in a foreſt ; but the 


child being miraculouſly preſerved, and brought up 


privately by the ſhepherd's wife, was at laſt diſcovered 
by his grandfather, who was ſatisfied with ſending 


him to a remote part of Perſia, and diſcharged his 


whole indignation upon the wretched Harpagus, whoſe 
fon he cauſed to be killed, and dreſſed, and ſerved up 


to his father at an entertainment. The young Cyrus 
| ſeveral years after, informed by Harpagus of his birth 


and ſtation, and encouraged by his advice and te- 


monſtrances, raiſed an army, marched againſt Aſtya- 


ges, defeated him in battle, and thereby transferred 
the empire of the Medes to the Perſians. 

The ſame Herodotus makes Cyrus die in a manner 
very unworthy ſo great conqueror. This Prince, 


according to him, having made war againſt the Sc)- 


thlans, 
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thians, in the firſt battle he counterfeited a flight, 


leaving behind him a large quantity of wine and pro- 
viſions in the field. The Scythians did not fail to 
fall greedily upon them. Cyrus returned againſt them, 
and finding them all drunk and afleep, he defeated 
them without difficulty, took abundance of them 
priſoners ; and among the reſt the ſon of Queen 
Tomyris, who commanded an army in perfon. This 
young Prince, whom Cyrus refuſed to ſend back to his 
mother, recovering from his drunkenneſs, and not 
bearing to ſuffer captivity, killed himſelf. Tomyris, 
animated with a thirſt of revenge, gave a ſecond 
battle to the Perſians 3 and having drawn them in 
her turn into an ambuſcade by a pretended flight, 
cut off above two hundred thouſand of them, 
with Cyrus their King. And then cutting off Cyrus's 
head, ſhe threw: it into a veſſel full of blood, with 
this inſulting ſpeech, ** Cruel as thou art, ſatiate 
thyſelf with blood, which in thy life-time thou 
haſt always infatiably thirſted after.“ w Sata te, in- 
quit, ſanguine quem ſitiſti, cujuſque inſatiabilis ſemper 
The queſtion is, which of - theſe two kiſtorians, 
who relate the ſame hiftory in ſo different a manner, 
i the beſt authority. Youth themſelves, if properly 
interrogated by a skilful maſter, may eaſily give an 
anſwer, The account which Herodotus gives of the 
firſt years of Cyrus has more the air of a fable than an 


hiſtory, And for his death, what likelihood is there, 


that a Prince ſo experienced in war, and ſtill more 
commendable” for his prudence than valour, ſhould 
have run head-long into the ſnares laid for him 
by a woman. What the ſame hiſtorian relates of 
the violent paſſion and childiſh revenge of Cyrus a- 

gainſt a river, which had drowned one of his ſacred 
horſes, and which he'cauſed his army to cut directly 
into three hundred and fixty channels, is directly op- 


w Jaſtin. lib. 1. cap. 8. 
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poſite to the character of this Prince, * who was f- 
mous for his mildneſs and moderation, ? Beſides, is 
it probable that Cyrus, who was marching to the con- 
queſt of Babylon, ſhould ſquander time fo precious to 
him in this manner, ſpend the ardour of his troops in 
ſo ufeleſs a labour, and loſe the opportunity of ſurpri- 
ſing the Babylonians, by amuſing himſelf in making 
war upon a river, inſtead of carrying his arms againſt 
the enemy ? Y | 
But what abſolutely decides in favour of Xenophon, 
is the agreement of his account with the Holy Scrip- 
ture, where we ſee that Cyrus was ſo far from raiſing 
the empire of the Perſians upon the ruins of that of 
the Medes, as Herodotus remarks, that thoſe two na- 
tions acted in concert in the ſiege of Babylon, and 
Joined their forces to deſtroy that formidable power, 
Whence then could ſo great a difference ariſe be- 
tween theſe two hiſtorians? Herodotus will tell us. 
In the very paſſage, where he relates the birth of 
Cyrus, and in that where he ſpeaks of his death, he 
informs us, there were then very different manners of 
reporting theſe two great events. Herodotus followed 
that which was moſt agreeable to his own fancy; 
and we know he was fond of any thing extraordinary 
and wonderful, and very eaſily gave credit to it. 
Xenophon was more ſerious and leſs credulous ; and 
he tells us in the beginning of his hiſtory, that he had 
very. carefully enquired into the birth of Cyrus, his 
character and education, _ 6; 5 
Me muſt not conclude from what J have ſaid, that 
Herodotus is not to be credited in any thing, becauſe he 


bus ſunt . . . huc omnem trau 
ſtulit belli apparatum  « + . Penit 
itaque & tempus, magna in mig- 
nis rebus ja ctura; & militum 2t- 
dor, quem inutilis labor fregit; 
& occaſio aggrediendi imper?t%, 
dum ille bellum indictum boi 
Senec. lb, 


5 


* Tully obſerves, that during 
his whole reign he never let an 
angry word fall from him; cvjus 
ſummo in imperio nemo unquam 
verbum ullum aſperius audivit, Ep, 
2, ad Quint. fratr, 
Com Babylonem oppugnatu- 
rus feſtinaret ad bellum, cujus cum flumine gerit. 
maxima momenta in occaſioni- 3. de ira, cap. 21. 
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is ſometimes miſtaken ; this rule would be falſe and 
unjuſt ; as we ſhould be to blame to believe every 
thing an author ſays, becauſe he ſometimes ſpeaks | 
truth. Truth and falſhood may be found together 
but the reader's judgment and prudence conſiſt in 
knowing how to diſtinguiſh them, in pointing them 
out by certain peculiar circumſtances, and in making 
a juſt trial and ſeparation of them. And to this judg- 
ment in diſcerning what is true or falſe the boys ſhould 
be early accuſtomed. 15 1 N 


2580.0 fh. & f. 


The ſecond Piece, taken from the hiſtory of the ; 
| e reel. + carts 


Of the grandeur and empire of Athens, 


* deſign in this ſecond piece of hiſtory is te 
M give ſome idea of the ſuperiority of the Athe- 
nians for ſeveral years over all 'Greece, and to lay 
open by what means and degrees they arrived at that 
height of power. The principal perſons, who in the 
pace of time we ſpeak of, contributed moſt to the 
eſtabliſhment and ſupport of the power of this repub- 
lick, though by very different qualifications, were 
Themiſtocles, Ariſtides, Cimon, and Pericles. 

Themiſtocles indeed laid the foundation of this 
new power by one fingle piece of advice, in turning 
the whole power and views of the Athenians towards 
the ſea, Cimon brought theſe naval forces into ſervice 
by his maritime expeditions, which reduced the Per- 
ſian empire to the very brink of ruin. Ariſtides 
ſupplied the expences of the war by his wiſe cecono- 
my in the management of the public treaſure. And 
Pericles, by his prudence ſupported aud augmented 
what the others had acquired, in mixing the gentle ex- 
erciſes of peace with the tumultuous expeditions of 
War, Thus the riſe of the Athenians was owing to 
"+ K 2 a the 
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the happy concurrence and mixture of the policy of 
Themiſtocles, the activity of Cimon, the diſintereſt- 
edneſs of Ariſtides, and the wiſdom of Pericles; ſo 
that if any one of theſe cauſes had been wanting, A. 
thens would never have obtained the ſupremacy of 
Greece. | | 

The good ſucceſs of the battles of Marathon, where 
Themiſtocles was preſent, firſt kindled in his heart 
that thirſt of glory, which followed him ever after, 
and ſometimes carried him too far. The trophies of 
Miltiades, he ſaid, left him no reſt either by day or 
night, He reſolved from that time to make his name 
and country illuſtrious by ſome great action, and ren- 
der it ſuperior to Lacedæmon, which had long lord- 


ed it over all Greece. With this view he judged it 


would be expedient to turn all the force of Athens to- 
wards the ſea, ſeeing that as it was weak by land, that 
was the only means of making it neceſſary to its allies, 
and formidable to its enemies. Covering therefore his 
deſigns under the plauſible pretext of the war againſt 
the Æginetæ, he cauſed a fleet of an hundred ſhips to 
be built, which ſoon after was a great inſtrument in 

contributing to the ſafety of Greece, 
The inviolable affection Ariſtides bore to juſlice, 
obliged him upon ſeveral occaſions to oppoſe Themi- 
ſtocles, who was not over- ſcrupulous in that point, and 
managed ſo by his intrigues and cabals, as to procure 
the baniſhment of Ariſtides. In this kind of judg- 
ment the citizens gave their votes by writing the name 
of the perſon upon a ſhell, in Greek called ii 
whence was derived the name of oſtraciſm. A pear 
ſant upon this occaſion who knew not how to write, 
and did not know Ariſtides, applied to himſelf, deſu- 
ing he would put the name of Ariſtides upon his ſhell, 
Why, ſays Ariſtides, has he done you any wrong, 
that you would thus condemn him? No, replied the 
other, I don't ſo much as know him ; but I cant 
indure to hear every body calling him 7. Ariftr 
des, without one word of anſwer, quietly — = 
L , 
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ſhell, writes his name upon it, and gives it him back 
again. He took his leave with an earneſt prayer, 
that the Gods would not inflict any misfortune upon 
his country to make him regreted. The great Ca- 
millus in a like caſe did not follow his generoſity, but 
offered up a quite different petition. a In exilium abi- 
it, precatus ab diis immortalibus, fi innoxio ſibi ea inju- 
ria fieret, primo guoque tempore deſiderium ſui civitati 
ingratæ facerent. I ſhall hereafter examine what we 
are to think of the oſtraciſm. Ariſtides was very ſoon 
zecalled. . 1 
The expedition of Xerxes againſt Greece haſtened 
his return. All the allies united their forces to repel 
the common enemy. They were then ſenſible howW 
ſerviceable the prudent foreſight of Themiſtocles was, 
who under another pretence had built an hundred gal- 
lies, They doubled this number upon the arrival of 
Xerxes. When they came to nominate the genera- 


' lifimo, that was to command the fleet, the Atheni- 


ans, who alone were maſters of two thirds of the veſ- 
ſels, laid claim to the honour, and moſt juſtly. How- 
ever, all the voices of the allies were unanimous in fa- 
vour of Eurybiades the Lacedzmonian. Themiſfo- 
cles, though young and very deſirous of glory, judged 
that upon this occaſion he ought to lay aſide his own _ 
intereſt for the common good of his country ; and tel- 
ling the Athenians, that if they behaved with cou- 
rage, the Grreeks would ſoon of their own accord con- 
ler the command upon them, he perſwaded them to 
yield to the Lacedæmonians, as he did. I have elſe- 
where related with what moderation and prudence 
this young Athenian behaved both in the council of 
war, and at the battle of Salamis, whereof he had all 
the honour, though he was not the commander in 


chief. 


From that glorious victory the reputation and cre- 
dit of the Athenians very much increaſed. They be- 
haved with great modeſty upon the occaſion, and 
| a Liv, lib. 5. IN. 32. NS ons 
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ſought only to advance their power by honourable and 
Juſt means. Mardonius, who was left in Greece with 
an army of three hundred thouſand men, made them 
very, advantageous propoſals in his maſter's name, to 
draw them off from the allies. He promiſed entirely 
to rebuild their city, which had been burnt down, to 
tupply them with large ſums of money, and give them 
the command all over Greece. The Lacedzmoni- 
ans terrified with the news ſent deputies to Athens, 
to difluade them from a compliance, and offered to 


receive and provide for their wives, their children, 


and their old men, and furniſh them with every thing 
elſe they wanted. Ariſtides was then in power, He 
anſwered that he excuſed the Barbarians, who valued 
nothing but gold and filver, for hoping to corrupt their 
fidelity by large promiſes ; but he was ſurprized and 
diſpleaſed to ſee that the poverty and preſent miſery of 
the Athenians ſhould have fuch an effect upon the La- 
cedæmonians, as to make them forget ſo much their 
valour and generoſity, as to imagine they ſtood in need 
of their exhortation to fight manfully for the com- 
mon ſafety of Greece, from the view of any rewards 
that they could offer; that they ſhould tell their repub- 
lick, that all the gold in the world could not tempt 
the Athenians, or make them abandon the defence cf 
the common liberty ; that they thanked the Lacedz- 
monians however for their obliging offers, but they 
ſhould take care to put their allies to no expence, And 
then turning to the deputies of Mardonivs, and ſtretch- 
ing out his hand to the skies, “Know, ſays he, whilſt 
yon ſun ſhall continue his courſe, the Athenians wil 
be mortal enemies to the Perſians, and never ceaſe 
eto revenge upon them the ravage of their lands, and 
„ the burning of their houſes and temples. “ 
Themiſtocles in the mean time did not loſe ſight of 
the great project he had formed ſor ſupplanting the 
Lacedæmonians, and ſubſtituting the Athenians in 
their place; and without much concern about the 
choice of the means, he thought every thing juſt any 
7 ri 
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and good that promoted that end. One day, in a full af- 
vit I ſembly of the citizens, he declared that he had a deſign 
dem of great importance, but could not communicate it to 

\ to | the people, becauſe the fucceſs of it depended upon its 
rey being kept ſecret ; he deſired therefore they would 
„to MY nominate ſomebody to whom he might explain him- 
im WM ſelf. They all named Ariſtides, and referred them- 
"ni- MY elves abſolutely to his opinion. T hemiſtocles, taking 
ens, bim aſide, told him he thought of burning the Greci- 
to an fleet, which lay in a neighbouring port; and that if 
en, W this was done, Athens would certainly become miſtreſs 
ing of all Greece. Ariſtides returned to the aſſembly, 
He and barely declared, that nothing in the world could 
ved WM be more advantageous than the project of Themiſto- 
1eir cles, nor any thing at the ſame time more unjuit. 
and The people with one conſent forbad Themiſtocles to 
of proceed in it any farther, 


La- We ſee by this that the firname of 7 was deſer- 
eir vedly conferred upon Ariſtides during his life-time ; a 
eed title, ſays Plutarch, infinitely preferable to all that are 
m- purſued by the greateſt conquerors with ſo much at- 
rds dour, and in fome meafure bordering upon divinity. 
ab- One day, as a verſe of Æſchylus was repeated upon 


apt the theatre, in which the poet, ſpeaking of Amphia- 
of raus, ſays, That he ſought not to appear juſt, but to be 


FR fo; the whole people immediately caſt their eyes upon 
ey Ariſtides, and applied to him that admirable encomium. 
nd The Perſian army received a terrible blow in the fa - 
h- mous battle of Platæa. Out of three hundred thou- 
1ſt ſand men commanded by Mardonius, ſcarce forty 
il thouſand eſcaped. Pauſanias, one of the Kings of Spar- 
aſe ta, was at the head of the Grecian army. He behav- 
nd ed at that time with great equity and moderation, 
as appears from two ſtories related by * Herodotus, 
of which are very particular. 25 
be After the victory of Platæa, one of the principal 
in citizens of Ægina adviſed him to revenge upon the body 
he of Mardonius the death of ſo many brave Spartans, 
1d | 2 Lib. 5. 5 
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as were ſlain at Thermopylæ, and the unworthy treat- 
ment his uncle Leonidas had met with from Xerxes 
and Mardonius, who fixed his body to a gibbet. 


„Would you adviſe me then, ſays he, to imitate 


<c the Barbarians in the thing we hate ? If the eſteem 
<« of the Æginetæ is to be bought at ſo dear a rate, I 
«© ſhall be content with pleaſing the Lacedzmoniang, 
< who ſet a value only upon virtue and merit. As 
„to Leonidas and his companions, they are without 
doubt ſufficiently revenged by the blood of ſo many 
„% thouſand Perſians, as have been ſlain in the hattle,” 
The ſecond ſtory is no leſs remarkable. Pauſa- 
nias, who had found an immenſe booty in the camp 
of the enemy, ordered two entertainments of a very 
different kind to be ſerved up in the ſame hall. In 
done was diſplayed at full length the magnificence of 
the Perſians, rich beds, coſtly carpets, gold and ſilver 
veſſels innumerable, a prodigious variety of meats dreſ- 
fed with all the delicacy imaginable, wines and liquors 
of all forts. The other was very plain after the Spar- 
tan manner, that is bread and water, and at moſt 
the black-broth, Pauſanias applying himſelf to the 
Greek officers, whom he had purpolely invited, and 
pointing to the two different tables, See, * ſays he 
to them, the folly of the general of the Medes, 
- <6 though accuſtomed to dine upon ſuch meals as theſe, 
he thought to conquer us, who live ſo hardly.” 
The advantage the Greeks had lately gained put 
them into a condition to ſend a fleet to the aſſiſtance of 
the allies, who were yet under the power of the Perſians, 
This fleet was commanded by Pauſanias the Lacedz- 
monian. Ariſtides and Cimon were the generals of 
the Athenians. They firſt ſet fail towards Cyprus, 
then to Byzantium, and took it; and in all places re- 
ſtored the allies to their liberty; but ſoon after fell 
themſelves into a new kind of flavery. Pauſanias, 
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grown haughty upon the victories he had obtained, 
quitted the manners and cuſtoms of his country, aſ- 


ſumed the habit and ſtate of the Perſians, and imitated 


their pomp and magnificence. He treated the allies 
with inſupportable ſeverity ; ſpoke to the officers with 
a lofty and menacing air; required extravagant ho- 


nours to be paid him; and by his conduct rendered the 


government of the Lacedzmonians odious to all the al- 
lies. The gentle, good natur'd, and obliging behavi- 
our of Ariſtides and Cimon, the humanity and juſtice 
which appeared in all their actions; the care they took 
to offend no body, and be ſerviceable to all, contribu- 
ted to make the difference of charaQers ſtill more re- 
markable, and to increaſe the diſcontent. The affair 
at laſt broke out into an open rupture, and the allies 
all ſubmitted to the command of the Athenians, and 
put themſelves under their protection. Thus, ſays Plu- 
tarch, Ariſtides by oppoſing gentleneſs and good-na- 
ture to the pride and cruelty of Pauſanias, and inſpir- 
ing the ſame ſentiments into Cimon his collegue, with- 
drew the affections of the allies imperceptibly from the 
Lacedæmonians, and at laſt deprived them of the com- 
mand, not by the force of fleets and armies, and ſtill 
leſs by fraud and treachery, but by rendering the go- 
vernment of the Athenians amiable through their dif- 
creet and mild behaviour. 5 5 

The Lacedzmonians upon this occaſion ſhewed a 


generoſity and moderation, which cannot be too much 


admired, For perceiving that too great authority had 
rendered their officers haughty and inſolent, they rea- 
Gly gave up the ſuperiority they had till then held 
Over the reſt of the Greeks, and forbore to deſire that 
the command of their army ſhould be entruſted to any 
more of their generals, chuſing rather to have diſ- 
Creet and modeſt citizens, and ſuch as would abſo- 
lutely ſubmit to the diſcipline and laws of their coun- 
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try, than to preſerve the preheminence over the other 
Greeks. | Nl ERR 
_  Hitherto the cities and people of Greece had con- 
tributed certain ſums of money to defray the expence of 
the war againſt the Barbarians ; but this collection had 
always occaſioned great diſcontents, as it had not been 
raiſed in due proportion. It was therefore judged ex- 
pedient under the new government to eſtabliſh a new 
order for the finances, and fix a tax to be regulated 
by the revenue of every city and people, that the 
charges of the ftate being equally divided amongſt its 
reſpective members, none of them might have cauſe 
to complain. The buſineſs was to find out a fit per- 
ſon for the diſcharge of an employment of ſuch mo- 
ment to the publick, and yet ſo nice, and full of dan- 


gers and inconveniencies. All the allies made choice 


of Ariftides, They gave him a full power, and re- 
ferred themſelves abſolutely to his prudence and juſtice 
for the impoſition. of the tax. Nor had they any 


cauſe to repent of their choice. He managed the pub- 


lick money with the fidelity and diſintereſtedneſs of 
one who looks upon itas a capital crime to lay his hand 
upon the property of another, with the care and ac- 
_ tivity of a father of a family inſpecting into his own 


revenue, and with the caution and religion of a per- 


ſon, who conſiders the publick money as a facred 
treaſure, Laſtly, what is very difficult and very rare, 
he acquired the affection of every body in a ſtation, 
where a man muſt manage well not to make himſelf 


odious. This glorious encomium Seneca beſtows upon 


a perſon entruſted with a like employment, which is 
the higheſt character that can be given a miniſter, to 
whom the publick treaſures are confided. I ſhall give 
his words in Latin, not being able to expreſs the ſtrong 


and elegant brevity of Seneca in our own language, in | 


the manner I could wiſh. Tu quidem orbis terrarum 
rationes adminiſtras, tam abſtinenter quam alienas, tam 
diligenter quam tuas, tam religioſe quam Ppublicas. 1 1 
officio amorem con ſegueris, in quo odium vitare difficile 
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eft, This is literally what Ariſtides did. He ſhewed 
ſo much equity and wiſdom in the adminiſtration of 
his office, that no body complained of him; and his 
time was ever after regarded as the golden age of Greece. 
In ſhort, the tax he had fixed to four hundred and 
ſixty talents was advanced by Pericles to ſix hundred, 
and ſoon after to thirteen hundred talents ; not that 
the charge of the war amounted ſo high, but becauſe 
of many uſeleſs expences in diſtributions to the peo- 
ple of Athens, in the celebrating of plays and feſtivals, 
in the building of temples and publick edifices ; and 


beſides, the hands of thoſe, who had the counting of 


the publick money, were not always ſo pure and clean 
as the hands of Ariſtides. _ 1 
For it is remarkable that this great man was poorer 
when he left his employment, in which men uſually 
grow rich, than when he firſt entered upon it; inſo- 
much that after his death there was not enough in his 
houſe to defray the expences of his funeral. The peo- 
ple charged themſelves with it, and alſo with the main- 
tenance of his daughters and giving them portions ©. 
This condition, ſo deſpicable in the eyes of the gene- 
rality of mankind, was the choice of Ariflides, in 
which he always perſevered out of taſte and inclina- 
tion; and ſo far was he from being aſhamed of his po- 
verty, that he looked upon it to be no leſs glorious than 
all the trophies and victories he had gained. Plutarch 
gives a proof of it, which I cannot omit here: 
Callias, a very near relation of Ariſtides, and the 
richeſt citizen in Athens, was brought to a trial upon 
an accuſation againſt him. His accuſer, inſiſting little 
upon the merits of his cauſe, chiefly objected to him, that 


ich as he was, he was not aſhamed to ſee Ariſtides, 


his wife, and children, reduced to want, without re- 
lieving their neceſſities. Callias obſerving that this 
reproach made a great impreſſion upon the minds of 
his judges, ſummoned Ariſtides to declare before them, 
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whether it was not true, that he had ſeveral times of. 
fered him large ſums of money, and even preſſed him 
to accept of them ; and whether he had not conſtant] 
refuſed them by ſaying, that he could boaſt more juſtly 
of his poverty, than the other of his riches; that a 
great many might be found who made a good or bad 
uſe of their riches, but it was not eaſy to meet with 
one who bore poverty with courage and generoſity ; 
and that none but thoſe who were poor againſt their 
will ought to be aſhamed oi being ſo. Ariſtides own- 
ed that all his kinſman had ſaid was true. And there 
was no perſon in the aſſembly, who was not thoroughly 
convinced in his own mind, that it was much better 
to be poor like Ariſtides, than rich like Callias. Hence 
Plato reckoning up ſuch as were moſt famous amon 


the Athenians, ſets a value upon none but Ariſtides, 


For the reit ©, ſays he, as Themiſtocles, Cimon, and 


Pericles, they adorned the city indeed with portico's, 


and ſumptuous buildings ; filled it with gold and fil- 
ver, and ſuch other ſuperfluities and curioſities; but 
he leſt behind him the model of a perfect government, 
by propoſing no other end in all his actions than the 
making his citizens more virtuous. | 5 

© Cimon had alſo very great qualities, which contri- 
buted very much to the eſtabliſhing and confirming the 
Power of the Athenians. Beſides the ſums of money, 
in which every one of the allies were taxed, they were 
| beſides to furniſh a certain number of men and ſhips. 
Several of them who aſter the retreat of Xerxes were 
deſirous only of repoſe, and ſought nothing more than 
to cultivate their lands in peace, choſe rather to ſend 
money than men, and left to the Athenians the care 
of filling up the vacancies of ſoldiers and ſeamen they 
were obliged to fupply. At firſt this occaſioned great 
unealineſs, and they ſeemed reſolved to put them up- 
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on the literal execution of the treaty, Cimon took a 
quite oppoſite method. He ſuffered them to enjoy 
peace in quiet, as perceiving that the allies, though 
formerly brave ſoldiers, would ſoon be fit for nothing 
but huſbandry and merchandiſe, whilſt the Athenians, 
who had conſtantly their oars or their arms in their 
hands, would daily grow better ſoldiers, and become 
more powerful. This was a neceſſary conſequence; 
thoſe very people at their own proper expence and 
charges gave themſelves maſters, and from being com- 
panions and allies, became in a manner ſubject and tri- 
butary to the Athenians. 1 5 
No general among the Greeks ever humbled tbe 
pride and power of the great King of Perſia, like Ci- 
mon. W hen the Barbarians were driven out of Greece, 
he left them no breathing time, but purſued them 
briſkly with a fleet of above two hundred ſail, got poſ- 
ſeſnon of their ſtrongeſt places, and drew off all their 
allies, that the King of Perſia bad not a ſoldier left in 
all Aſia from the country of Ionia to Pamphylia. And 
ſtill purſuing his point, he had the boldneſs to fall upon 
the enemies fleet, though far more numerous than his 
own, at the mouth of the river Eurymedon, He en- 
tirely defeated it, and took above two hundred veſſels, 
without reckoning thoſe that were ſunk. The Per- 
ſians had quitted their veſſels, to join their army by 
land, which lay hard by, and were coaſting the ſhore. 
Cimon, taking advantage of the ardour of his ſol- 
diers, who were encouraged by their late ſucceſs, land- 
ed them immediately, and led thein directly againft 
the Barbarians, who firmly ſtood their ground, and 
ſupported the firſt ſhock with a great deal - of courage. 
But at laſt being forced to give way they took to their 
heels. They made a great ſlaughter, took an infinite 
number of priſoners, and an immenſe booty. Cimon 
having thus gained two victories in one day, which 
equalled, if not exceeded in glory, the two battles of 
dalamis and Platæa, and to complete all, went to meet 
f Plut, in vit, Cimon. 
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a ſupply of fourſcore Phoenician veſſels, which were 
coming to join the fleet of the Perſians, and knew no- 
thing of what had paſſed. They were all taken or 
ſunk, and moſt of the ſoldiers killed or drowned. This 
exploit ſo humbled the pride of the King of Perſia, 
that he conſented to that treaty of peace fo much talk- 
ed of in ancient hiſtory, by which he promiſed, that 
his army by land ſhould never come nearer the Grecian 
ſea than 4.30 Stadia, which make near twenty leagues, 
and that his gallies or other veſſels of war ſhould not 
go beyond the Chalidonian or Cyanean Iflands, 
Cimon returned to Athens full of glory, and applied 
part of the ſpoils in fortifying the port, and adorning 
the city. During his abſence Pericles had acquired 

_ conſiderable authority among the people. He was 
not naturally of a popular diſpoſition, but became ſo 
through policy, to remove the ſufpicions which might 
be conceived of his aſpiring to tyranny, as alſo to 
cCounterbalance the credit and authority of Cimon, 

who was ſupported by the faction of the rich and 
powerful. Pericles had an excellent education, and 
had been formed by the moſt able philoſophers of his 
age, 5 Anaxagoras, who was the firſt that aſcribed 
human events and the government of the world, not 
to a blind chance or a fatal neceſſity, but to a ſupreme 
intelligence or mind, which governed and directed all 
things with the greateſt wiſdom, had thoroughly in- 
ſtructed him in natural philoſophy, or phyſicks. This 
ſtudy had given him an extraordinary force and 
elevation of mind ; and inſtead of the mean and ti- 
morous ſuperſtition engendered: by ignorance, inſpired 
him, ſays Plutarch, with a ſolid piety towards the 
Gods, accompanied with a firm reſolution, and ſure 
hope of the bleſſings to be expected from them. This 


ſcience was alſo uſeful to him in his expeditions, For 


when the fleet of the Athenians was preparing to ſet 
ſail againſt Peloponneſus, an eclipſe of the ſun hap- 
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pening, Pericles taking notice that the pilot of his 
own galley was terrified at the ſudden darkneſs, threw 
his cloak over his eyes, and told him the ſame cauſe 
hindered him from ſeeing the ſun. He was alſo well 
verſed in eloquence, which he looked upon as neceſſary 


to one that would govern and manage the people. The 
Poets ſaid of him, that he fulminated, thundered, and 


ſet all Greece in a ferment, he excelled ſo much in the 


art of ſpeaking. He was no leſs prudent and referved, 
than ſtrong and vehement in his diſcourſe ; and it is 
obſerved, that he never ſpoke in publick without pray- 
ing to the Gods, not to let an expreſſion fall from him, 
which was not proper to his ſubject. Eupolis ſaid of 
him, that the goddeſs of perſuaſion fat upon his lips 
and as * Thucydides, his adverſary and rival, was one 
day aſked, who wreſtled beſt, he or Pericles. When 
Ubave got him down, ſays he, upon the ground, he 
maintains the contrary with ſo much force, that he 
perſuades the ſtanders by to diſbelieve their own eyes, 
and think that he did not fall. „ iow 
doch was the adverſary, with whom Cimon was 
often obliged to contend, when he returned from his 
glorious campaigns. But as Pericles, from his oblig- 
ing manner and the force of his eloquence, had made 
himſelf maſter of the affections of the people, he eaſi- 
ly got the better of Cimon, and occalioned his being 
baniſhed by oftraciſm. However, within five years 
he was recalled upon the ill ſtate of the affairs of A- 
thens in regard to the Lacedæmonians; and Pericles 
ſaerificing his jealouſy to the good of the publick, was 
not aſhamed to write and carry the decree himſelf, by 
which his adverſary was recalled. As ſoon as he re- 
turned, he reſtored peace, and reconciled the two 
powers. And to remove from the Athenians, who 
vere puffed up with the good ſucceſs of ſo many vic- 
tories, all farther inclination or opportunity to fall upon 
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their neighbours and allies, he judged it neceſſary t 
lead them againſt the common enemy, that by thi 
honourable method he might at the ſame time exerciſ 
and enrich his fellow-citizens. He therefore fitted out 
a fleet of two hundred fail, Sixty of theſe he ſent 
againſt Egypt, and carried the reſt againſt the iſle of 
Cyprus. He beat the enemies fleet, and whilſt he 
was laying a ſcheme for the entire deſtruction of the 
Perſian empire, he received a wound at the ſiege of ; 


City in Cyprus, of which he died. He prudently ad. 


viſed the Athenians to retreat in good order and con- 
ceal his death. This direction was obſerved, and 
they ſafely returned home under the conduct and pro- 
tection of Cimon, though dead above thirty days be 
fore. From that time the Greeks never did any thing 
conſiderable againſt the Barbarians ; they fell into di- 
viſions amongſt themſelves, gave the common enemy 

time to retrieve their affairs, and ruined themſelves 
with their own forces, : 
Cimon was generally lamented, and the conſequence 
ſhewed how great a loſs Greece ſuſtained in his per- 
Jon. He was rich and opulent; but, ſays Plutarch, 
- quoting the expreſs words of Gorgias, he was poſlelled 
of a great eſtate only to uſe it, and uſed it only to 
make himſelf beloved and honoured. ® Hiſtory re- 
lates ſuch things of his liberality, as ſeem incredible 
to us, they are ſo different from the practice of our 
own times. His gardens and orchards were always 
open to the citizens, to take what fruit they liked belt. 
He had every day a table frugally ſerved, but with 
' proviſion for abundance of people, and all the poor in 
the city had admittance to it. He had conſtantly ſe- 
veral ſervants behind him, with orders to lip private- 
ly ſome pieces of money into the hands of the poor 
they ſhould meet, and to give clothes to ſuch as want- 
ed them. He frequently took care to bury ſuch, as 
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had not left enough to defray the expences of a fune- 
ral. And all this was not done to gain the affeCtions 
and votes of the populace ;z for we have already ob- 
ſerved that he declared in favour of the oppoſite fac- 
tion, the rich and the noble, It is by no means ſur- 
priſing that a man of his character ſhould be ſo much 
honoured during his life, and lamented after his death. 
From that time, and eſpecially after IT hucydides 
the father-in-law of Cimon was baniſhed by oftra- 
ciſm, there being no body left to balance the authority 
of Pericles, he had an abſolute power at Athens, diſ- 
poling of the finances, troops, and fleet, and manag- 
ing all publick affairs at his ſole diſcretion, He then 
began to change his conduct, not complying as before 
with the caprice and fancies of the people, but ſubſti- 
tuting inſtead of his former complaiſance and indul- 
rence a more firm and independent manner of govern- 
ment, without however departing in any thing from 
right reaſon, and the love of the publick good, He 
often engaged the people by remonſtrances and argue 
ments to ſubmit voluntarily to what he propoſed ; but 
ſometimes alſo by a ſalutary conſtraint he obliged them 
to conſent to their own advantage; herein imitating 
the conduct of a wiſe phyſician, who in the courſe of 
a long illneſs complies ſometimes with the patient's 
humour, but frequently orders ſuch medicines, as 
make him ſick and torment him, whilſt they cure 
bim. Finding himſelf therefore at the head of a 
taughty people, as he had a wonderful dexterity in 
managing their diſpoſitions, he would, according to 
lifferent conjunctures, ſometimes employ terror to 
correct the pride, occaſioned by their good ſucceſles, 
and ſometimes hope to re-animate their courage when 
Gpreſſed by adverſity ; ſhewing that rhetorick, as Pla- 
to obſerves, is only the art of inclining and captivat- 
ing the hearts and underftandings of others, and that 
the ſureſt way to ſucceed in it is to know how to 
make a proper uſe of the paſſions, which ſeldom or 
never fails of ſucceſs. 8 

What 
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What gave Pericles ſuch great credit among the 
people, was not only the irreſiſtible force of his elo- 


guence, but the high opinion they had of his merit, I fim 


his prudence, his ability in the affairs of the publick, by th 
and above all his diſintereſtedneſs; for he was judged MW mena 
incapable of being corrupted by preſents, or governed je c 
by avarice. In ſhort, though he was long ſole maſter Ml of ne 
of the republick, had raifed the grandeur of Athens Ml conſt 
to the higheſt point of which it was capable, an quali 
heaped up immenſe treaſures in the city, he did not T1 
| Increaſe the eſtate his father left him one ſingle drach-M were 
ma. He always managed his patrimony indeed with MW wiſh 
economy, took an exact account of the laying out neral 
of his revenue, and retrenched all extravagant and He 
ſuperfluous expences, to the great diſpleaſure of bs nor f 
wiſe and children, who affected ſhew and magnifi - from 
cence: but to all this vain and frivolous glory he pre-M from 
ferred the * ſolid ſatisfaction of aſſiſting a great num -· ¶ new 
ber of diſtreſſed citizens. N : 

He was no leſs excellent as a general than as 2 marit 
ſtateſman. The troops had an entire confidence in yen 1 
him, and followed him with equal aſſurance. His dulge 
great maxim in war was not to hazard a battle, til I gain 

he was almoſt ſecure of ſucceſs, and to ſpare the blood FF ec 
of the citizens. He uſed to ſay, that was it in his ed hi 
power, they ſhould be immortal; that trees cut down WW truly 
and deſtroyed might grow up again in time, but men to p 
that were dead were gone for ever. A victory ob- ſuffe 
tained by a ſucceſsful temerity, in his opinion, did not boun 
deſerve any commendation, though often much ad- Athe 
mired, He was ſo firmly attached to this maxim, M T 
that nothing could ever divert him from it, as wa vid 

_ evidently ſeen at the time the Lacedæmonians made an I at hi 
irruption into Attica. Like a pilot, ſays Plutarch, WW wor! 
who after he has given neceſſary orders in a ſtorm to liſhe 
all around him, deſpiſes the prayers and tears of hö and 
companions ; fo Pericles, having taken wiſe meaſuies I nian 
* "Ardporare rep Pg evo fh, xe) XpnpaTuy xpeiriong. 
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for the ſecurity of his country, and reſolving not to 
march out of the city againft the enemy, ? continued 
frm and unſhaken in his reſolution, though ſollicited 
by the moſt preſſing entreaties of ſeveral of his friends, 
menaced and accuſed by his enemies, made the ſub- 
je&t of ballads and lampoons, and cenſured as a man 
of no courage, and a traitor to his country, This 
conſtancy and greatneſs of ſoul is a very neceſlary 
ualification in the adminiſtration of public affairs. 
Thus all the military expeditions of Pericles, which 
were many in number, conſtantly ſucceeded to his 
wiſhes, and juſtly acquired him the reputation of a ge- 
neral conſummate in the art of war. . 
He did not ſuffer himſelf to be fluſhed by fortune, 
nor followed the blind ardour of the people, who elate 
from ſo many inſtances of good ſucceſs, and haughty 
from a power which was daily encreaſing, meditated 
new conqueſts, projected vaſt ſchemes, and dreamt of 
nothing but attacking Egypt again, and ſubduing the 
maritime provinces of the Perſian Empire. Many e- 


ren then began to caſt their eyes upon Sicily, and in- 


dulge the unhappy and fatal thoughts of ſending a fleet 
aainſt it; thoughts which Aleibiades ſoon after re- 
vived, to the entire ruin of Athens. Pericles employ - 
ed his whole credit and abilities to ſuppreſs theſe un- 
ruly ſallies and reſtleſs diſpoſitions. He rather choſe 
to preſerve and ſecure the old conqueſts, judging it 
ſufficient to confine the Lacedæmonians within due 
bounds, who looked upon the power and grandeur of | 
Athens with a jealous eye. 1. 1 
Tbis grandeur was not only ſplendid abroad by 
Wories acquired over the enemy, but ſtill more ſo 
at home from the magnificence of the buildings and 
works, wherewith Pericles had adorned and embel. 
liſhed the city, which threw ſtrangers into admiration 
and raptures, and gave them a great idea of the Athe- 
nan power. | | EET 
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. *Tis ſurprifing to ſee in how little time ſo many 
different works of architecture, ſculpture, engraving, 
and painting, were finiſhed and yet carried to the highel 
pitch of perfection. For works, finiſhed with ſo much 
eaſe and haſte, have not generally a ſolid and !afting 
grace, nor the regular exactneſs of perfect beauty. No- 
thing but length of time and aſſiduity of labour can 
give them force to preſerve and make them triumph 
over ages. And itis this makes the works of Pericles 
the more admirable, which were finiſhed with ſo much 
Tapidity, and notwithſtanding laſted ſo long. For 
every one of them, as ſoon as erected, had the beau- 
tiful air of antiquity; and even now, ſays Plutarch, 
above ſive hundred years aſter, they have a certain ai 


of youth and freſhneſs, as if but juſt come from the 


hands of the workman ; they till retain a grace and 
 'newnels, that time cannot extinguiſh, as though they 
were animated with immortal youth, and a ſoul ex- 
empt from age was diffuſed quite through them. 
- Phidias, the famous ſculptor, was overſeer of the 
works. * Twas he in particular, who made the fa 
mous golden ſtatue of Minerva, ſo much eſteemed by 
the connoiſſeurs of antiquity. There was an incre- 
dible ardour and emulation among the workmen, 
Every one ſtrove who ſhould moſt excel, and immot- 
talize their names by the excellency of their work. 

What occaſioned the admiration of the whole world, 

raiſed a jealouſy againſt Pericles. His enemies were 
inceſſantly crying out in the public aſſemblies, that i 
Was a diſhonour to the people to apply to their ow" 
uſe the wealth of Greece, which he had cauſed to be 
brought from Delos, where it was depoſited; that the 
allies could not look upon ſuch an attempt but # 
manifeſt tyranny, whilſt they ſaw the money, the) 
had been compelled to raiſe for the war, employes 
by the Athenians in gildiag and adorning their ciij, 
in making fine ſtatues, and erecting temples at the 
expence of millions, 1 
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pericles, on the other hand, remonſtrated to the 
Athenians, that they were not obliged to give an ac- 
count to their allies of the money they had received; 
that it was enough that they deſended them, and kept 
the Barbarians at a diſtance, whilſt on their ſide they 
furniſhed neither ſoldiers, nor horſes, nor ſhips, and 
were excuſed for certain ſums of money, which as 
ſoon as paid in were no longer theirs who paid them, 
but the property of thoſe that received them, provided 
they performed the conditions, for which they were 
riven, He added, that the city being ſufficiently 
provided with all ſtores neceſſary for war, it was pro- 
per to employ the reſt of their wealth in ſuch works, 
33 when finiſhed would procure immortal glory; and 


whilſt they were in hand, would diffuſe univerſal : 


plenty, and ſubſiſt a great number of citizens. One 
day, as the complaints ran high againſt him, he of- 
fered to take the whole charges upon himſelf, pro- 
vided the public inſcriptions might declare that all 
was done at his expence, At theſe words the people, 
either through admiration of his magnanimity, or 
unwilling through emulation to grant him that glory, 
cried out, that he might make uſe of the treaſury, 
to ſupply all the neceflary expences, as freely as he- 
pleaſed. . 
The enemies of Pericles, not venturing any more 
to fall directly upon him, accuſed before the people 
the perſons that were moſt firmly attached to him, 
Phidias, Aſpaſia, and Anaxagoras. Pericles, who 
was thoroughly acquainted with the lightneſs and in- 
conſtancy of the Athenians, fearing he ſhould at laſt 
be obliged to ſink under the machinations and intrigues 
of his invidious.adverſaries, to divert the ſtorm, kin- 
ded the Peloponneſian war which had been fo long 
preparing; aſſured that he ſhould thereby put a ſtop 
tothe complaints that were raiſed againſt him, and 
appeaſe enyy ; becauſe in ſo preſſing a danger the city 
would not fail to put the public affairs into his hands, 
and ſubmit to his conduct, upon the account of his 
&'6at power and reputation, REFLECTIONS. 
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REFLECTIONS, 


I ſhall make three; the firſt upon the character of 
the perſon ſpoken of in this piece of hiſtory ; the ſe- 
cond upon oftraciſm ; and the third upon the emula- 
tion, which reigned in Greece, and eſpecially at A- 
thens, with reference to the politer arts, 


I. Characters of Themiſtocles, Ariſtides, Cimon, 
1 5 — Ea 


We ought not, in my opinion, to paſs over this 
piece of hiſtory without aſking the pupils which of 
theſe four great men they like beſt, and which of their 
good or ill qualities affect them moſt, without point- 
ing out to them the particular lineaments that diſtin- 
guiſh their ſeveral characters. i 
There is ſomething in Themiſtocles which ſtrikes 
_ exceedingly ; and the ſingle battle of Salamis, of which 
he had all the honour, gives him a right to diſpute 
glory with the greateſt. He there ſhewed invincible 
courage, a perfect knowledge in the art of war, an 
extraordinary greatneſs of ſoul, joined to a wiſdom 
and moderation, which very much exalt their merit; 
eſpecially in the inſtances of his prevailing with the 
Athenians to reſign the general command of the fleet 
to the Lacedzmonians, and his bearing the injurious 
treatment of Eurybiades, with a patience and tem 
beyond his years. | yy 

But what is moſt admirable in the character of The- 
miſtocles is, that penetration and preſence of mind, 
which let nothing eſcape him. After a ſhort and baſty 
deliberation, he could immediately point out the belt 
meaſures that were to be taken; and was extremely 
dextrous in diſcerning what was moſt ſuitable to the 
preſent occaſion ; and could foretel by almoſt infallible 
conjectures the events of things. The deſign he laid 
and executed of making the Athenians ſtrong by my 

, 25 ſhewe 
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hewed he had a ſuperior genius, capable of the great- 
eſt views, of looking into futurity, and laying hold 
of the deciſive point in affairs. As they poſleſſed 
but a barren territory, of ſmall extent, he ſaw they 
had no other means of encreaſing their riches and 
power, of making themſelves neceſſary to their allies, 
and formidable to their enemies. Now this project 
may juſtly be conſidered as the ſource and cauſe of 
all the great events, which afterwards rendered the 
republic of Athens ſo flouriſhing. _ = 

But it muſt be owned, the black and perfidious de- 
fon Themiſtocles propoſed, of burning the Grecian 
feet in a time of peace to encreaſe the Athenian 
power, muſt take off infinitely from the good opinion 


| we ſhould otherwiſe have of him; for, as we have 


often obſerved, it is the heart, z. e. probity and inte- 
grity, which conſtitute and determine real merit. 
And ſo the people of Athens judged, I queſtion whe- 
ther in all hiſtory we have a fact more deſerving our 
aumiration than this. We have not here a body of 
philoſophers, who can eaſily lay down excellent max- 


ins in their ſchools, and teach ſublime rules of mo- 


rity, to ſhew that the uſeful ought not to take place. 
But here an entire people intereſted in the propoſal 
made to them, and admitting it very advantageous 
to the ſtate, without a moment's heſitation, reject it 
unanimouſly, for this only reaſon, becauſe it is unjuſt. 
The great talents of Themiſtocles were alſo very 
much ſullied by an exceſſive deſire of glory, and an 
unbounded ambition, that he could never keep within 
juſt bounds, which led him to oppoſe the merit of all 
ſuch as could diſpute glory with him, occaſioned the 
taniſhment of Ariſtides, and made him end his days 
in a diſhonourable manner in a foreign land, and a- 
mongſt the enemies of his country. 5 
PERI LES, when he undertook the management 
of public affairs, found the city in the moſt flouriſhing 


condition 
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condition of power and greatneſs to which it had exe 
attained; whereas his predeceſſors had rendered it ſo. 
And if it be any diminution of his glory to ſay, that 
his buſineſs was only to ſupport it in the condition, 
to which others had raiſed it; we may obſerve on the 
other hand, that this was rather a circumſtance to his 
advantage, as it muſt have been very difficult to rule, 
and keep within the bounds of their duty, a body of 
haughty citizens, that were become almoſt intraQa- 
ble through proſperity. _ LE? 
He ſupported himſelf at the head of affairs, and 
with an almoſtabſolute power, not for a few days, or 

a ſmall compaſs of time, but during forty years, though 
he had a great many illuſtrious adverfaries to contend 
with; which is almoſt: unexampled. And this cir- 
cumſtance alone is enough to convince us of the ex- 
tent, ſuperiority, and force of his genius, the ſolidity 
of his virtue, and the variety of his accompliſhments, 
eſpecially, if we conſider he had to do with a demo- 
cracy, very jealous, very ſeditious, and abounding in 
perſons of merit. Plutarch ſeems to point out the 
cauſe, and gives us his character in a few words, when 
he ſays, that Pericles, like Fabius, made himſelf very 


the reſolution and patience with which he bore the 
imprudent and unjuſt behaviour of his collegues and 
fellow citizens. His enemies; who during his life 
took offence at the exceſſive credit he had acquired, 
were obliged to own after his death, that never man 
knew better how to temper authority with moderation, 
nor to exalt mildneſs and humanity with a majeſtick 
gravity than him; and his power, which had raiſed 
their envy againſt him, and was called by the odious 
name of tyranny, ſeemed then to have been the ſureſt 


wickedneſs and corruption crept afterwards into the 
government, which durſt not ſhew themſelves during 
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_ uſeful to his country, by his mildneſs, his juſtice, and 


defence and ſtrongeſt bulwark of the ſtate ; ſo much 
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his adminiſtration, but were ever kept under reſtraint, 
and never ſuffered to grow up to an exceſs without 
remedy, through licentiouſneſs and impuaity. 
Pericles, by the force of his eloquence, and the aſ- 
cendant he had gained over the minds of the people, 
ſeveral times diſconcerted the projects of a war, By 
which means he did a ſignal ſervice to his country; 
and would have ſaved it abundance of misfortunes, 
if he had continued the ſame conduct to the end. 
He had honeſt views in ruling, but would rule alone 
and this led him into baniſhing the beſt ſubjects of 
the republic, and ſuch as were moſt capable of ſerv- 
ing it, becauſe they were a counter-balance to his au- 
thority. And laſtly, being apprehenſive of the like 
treatment himſelf, and finding his credit daily decline, 
for his own ſecurity he kindled a war, which was at- 
tended with very fatal conſequences to his country. 
The magnificent works, wherewith he adorned A- 
thens, are highly extolled ; but I fear not altogether 
juſtly, For was it reaſonable to employ * ſuch im- 
menſe ſums, as were deſigned for the ſupport of the 
war, in ſuperfluous buildings and vain decorations ? 
And would it not have been better to have eaſed the 
allies of a part of their contributions, which under 
the government of Pericles were raiſed near one third 
above what they were before? | 
CIO alſo took care to adorn the city. But be- 
des that the money he laid out was part of the 
booty he had taken from the enemy, and was not the 
beart's-blood and ſubſtance of the people; the expence 
was very moderate, and confined either to ſuch works 
8 were abſolutely neceſſary, as the port, the walls, 
and fortifications of the city ; or of very great uſe to 
the citizens; ſuch as the porticoes and publick walks; 
the places of exerciſe, as the academy, the uſual re- 
dence of the Beaux Eſprits, and celebrated retreat 
of the philoſophers. This place he took a peculiar 
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care to make more commodious and agreeable; and by 
this flight expence gave occaſion to thoſe learned dif- 
courſes, which were ſo deſerving of a free people, 
and derived ſo much honour to the city of Athens 
from all after-ages. wry 
He had heaped up immenſe riches, but made ſuch 
an uſe of them as might make Chriſtians aſhamed; 
giving largely to all the poor he met with, diſtributing 
clothes to ſuch as wanted them, and inviting the ne- 
ceſſitous citizens of Athens to eat at his table. What 
compariſon is there, ſays Plutarch, between the table 
of Cimon, which was plain, frugal, popular, and at 
a ſmall expence fed every day a great number of ci. 
tizens; and that of Lucullus, which was magnificent 
ly ſerved, and more worthy of a Perſian grandee than 
a citizen of Rome, being defigned to gratify at a vaſt 
expence the ſenſuality of ſome profelfed debauchees, 
Whoſe only merit was a nice palate, and doubtleſs the 
art of highly commending the maſter of the houſe, 
By his military expeditions Cimon was equal in 
glory to the moſt eminent commanders among the 
Greeks ; for no body before him ever carried their 
arms and conqueſis fo far, and to the bravery and 
courage he had in common with the reſt, he addeda 
_ prudence and moderation, which were of no leſs ſervice 
to his country, 5 „ 5 
His youth indeed was not unblameable; but the ref 
of his life covered, and abundantly made amends for 
his former faults ; and where can we find a virtue with» 
out blemiſh? 8.5 95 
If ſuch a thing were poſſible among the heathens, 
it would be the virtue of ARIS TIDES. An extra- 
ordinary greatneſs of ſoul made him ſuperior to every 
paſſion. Intereſt, pleaſure, ambition, reſentment, 
* Jealouſy, were extinguiſhed in him by the love of virtue 
and his country. He was a man born for the repub- 
lick. Provided that was well ſerved, he was uncon- 
cerned by whom it was done. The merit of others 
inſtead of offending him, became his own by the ap- 
Es. EY | pPlrobation 
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probation he gave it. He had a ſhare in all the great 


- Wiicories obtained by the Greeks in his time, without 
e being at all the more haughty on that account. His 
ns WMinclination was not to rule in Athens, but to make 
ens rule. And this he effected, not, as we have 
57 Already obſerved, by fitting out great fleets, and ſend- 


ing vaſt armies into the field, but by rendering the 
ns gorernment of the Athenians amiable to the allies by 
tis mildneſs, goodneſs, humanity and juſtice, The 
liintereſtedneſs he ſhewed in the management of the 
qublick treaſure, and the love of poverty, which he 


at arried, if I may venture to ſay it, almoſt to an 
8 exceſs, are virtues ſo far ſuperior to the practice of 
5 out age, that they ſcarce ſeem credible to us. In a 


rd, and we may hence judge of the real merit of 
a WAriſtides, if Athens had always been governed by 
commanders like him, and had been content to enjoy 
the honour of being miſtreſs of Greece, and with 
preſerving the peace and happineſs of her neighbours, 
ſhe would have been at the ſame time the terror of 
her enemies, the delight of her allies, and the admi- 
ation of the whole world. 3 1 
THRMISTO LES made no ſcruple to uſe tricking 
and ſubtlety in compaſſing bis deſigns, and was not 
aways firm and conſtant in his undertakings. But for 
Anſtides, his conduct and principles were always uni- 
Jorm, ſtedfaſt in the purſuit of whatever he thought 
ut, and incapable of the leaſt falſhood or ſhadow of 
lattery, diſguiſe or fraud, no not in jeſt, _ 
He had one maxim of the greateſt unportance to all 
lach as would enter into publick employments, who 
we too apt to rely upon their friends, and. their in- 


= igues, And this was, that every true citizen and man 
Ms af probity ſhould ptace his whole credit in doing and 
pub- ariſing upon all occaſions whatever was juſt and ho- 

neſt, He ſpoke thus, from obſerving that the great 


* credit of their ſriends induced moſt perſons in office o 
> ap- wuſe their power, by committing unjuſt actions. 


L 2 Nothing 
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Nothing could be more admirable than the bela. 
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viour of Ariſtides before the battle of Marathon, o But 
more different from our way of thinking and 2 fin perſon 
at preſent. The command of the army being divide? Th 
between ten Athenian Generals, who had each theirll hmis, 
particular day to preſide over the reſt, Ariſtides wal *"** 
the firſt to give up this command to Miltiades, as the cipal 
perſon of the greateſt ability among them, and en- cal 
gaged his collegues to do the ſame, by repreſentingto alowe 
them, that it was not ſhameful, but great and ſalutary their « 
to ſubmit to ſuperior merit. And by thus uniting the t A 
whole authority in a fingle Chief, he enabled Miltiz- find ! 
des, to gain a great victory over the Perſians, portar 
I Thereis one quality very extraordinary, which be- ">. 
longs to all the four great men I have been ſpeaking courſe 
of, and deſerves to be carefully taken notice of by; gold. 
maſter, and to be pointed out to his ſcholars ; and thatlifl © ſh; 
is their facility in ſacrificing their own private reſent dif 
ments to the good of the publick. Their hatred ha ane 
nothing implacable in it, no rancour, no fury, a " wh 
among the Romans. The ſafety of the State recon- A 
ciles them without leaving any jealouſy or gall behind «ad 
it; and far from ſecretly croſſing the defigns of: * aff 
former rival, every one concurs with zeal to the ſue ben 
ceſs of his enterprizes, and the advancement of hi in the 
glory. TON tt his 
Ibis quality, this characteriſtick is one of the nc ſentin 
bleſt, moſt difficult, and moſt ſuperior to human na and fr 
ture, that we meet with in hiſtory ; and I may ven mitat 
ture to ſay, the moſt neceſſary and important ſo tin | 
| perſons in high ſtations, in whom it is but too com end in 
mon to obſerve a narrowneſs of foul, which they att conſt: 
pleaſed to call great and noble, and puts them upo the v 
being captious, nice and jealous in point of com des af 
mand, incompatible with their collegues, ſolely at and ci 
tentive to their own glory, always ready to ſacrife of his 
the publick to their private intereſt, and ſufferin the pt 


their rivals to commit faults, that they may turn then 
to their own advantage. e 
| Bu 


perſons whoſe characters we are now examining. 
Themiſtocles, not long before the battle of Sa- 


hmis, finding the Athenians regreted Ariſtides, and 


were deſirous of his return, though he was the prin- 
cipal author of his baniſhment, made no ſcruple to 
recal him by a decree in favour of all exiles, which 
allowed them to return and aſſiſt their country with 
their counfel, and defend it with their valour. 

t Ariſtides, thus recalled, went ſome time after to 
find Themiſtocles in his tent, and gave him an im- 


portant piece of advice, upon which the ſucceſs of the 


war, and the ſafety of Greece depended. His diſ- 
courſe deſerved to have been engraved in letters of 
god. T hemiſtocles, fays he, if we are wiſe, we 


6 ſhall henceforward lay aſide that vain and childiſh | 


« diflention, which has hitherto ſet us at variance; 


„ and by a more noble and uſeful emulation ftrive 


e who ſhall take the moſt pains in ſerving our coun- 


try; you, by commanding and doing the duty of 


a diſcreet and good officer; and I, by obeying and 
* aſſiſting you with my perſon and advice.” He 


then communicated to him what he judged neceſſary 


in the preſent conjuncture. Themiſtocles aſtoniſhed 
at his greatneſs of ſoul, and ſo noble a frankneſs of 
ſentiments, was aſhamed to be outdone by his rival; 


and freely owning it, promiſed from thenceforth to 


Imitate his generous example, and if poſſible exceed 
it in his future conduct. Nor did all theſe profeſſions 
end in mere compliment, but were made good by 


conſtant effects: And Plutarch obſerves, that during 
the whole time Themiſtocles commanded, u Arifti- 


des aſſiſted him upon every occaſion with his advice 
and credit, joyfully taking pains to promote the glory 


ef his greateſt enemy through the motive of advancing 
the publick good. And when afterwards the diſgrace 


t Herod, lib. 8. Plut. in Vit. tel xt, dog im oongia 
Themiſt. & Ariſtid. vo H”. Toy N Plut. in 
u Haila ouvimparle v guvy- vit. Ariſtid. | 


L 3 ---of 


e this. 1 


But, we ſhall ſee a quite different conduct in the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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of Themiſtocles gave him a proper opportunity for 
revenge, » inſtead of reſenting the ill treatment he 
had received from him, he conſtantly refuſed to join 
with his enemies, as far from ſecretly rejoicing - over 
the misfortune of his adverſary, as he had been before 
from being afflicted at his good ſucceſs. _ 
Is there in hiſtory any thing more entirely grand 
and exalted than what we have now related ? Or dg 
ve find any thing elſewhere which may juſtly be 
compared with this noble and generovs behaviour of 


Ariftides? * It is deſervedly admired as one of the 
mo + beautiful circumſtances in the life of Agricola, 
that he crapioyed all his abilities and care to augment 


the glory of his Generals; but here it was to advance 
that of the greateit enemy. How far ſuperior in 


merit: 


We have alſo in Cimon a great inſtance of the 


virtue J am deſcribing, who being actually baniſhed 


_ 


by oftrac:im, came not withſtanding to take his place 
in his tribe to fight againſt the Lacedzmonians, who 


till then had been conſtantly his friends, and. with 


whom he ſtood charged of holding private intelligence, 
And when his enemies had obtained an order from 


the publick Counci), to forbid his going to the battle, 
he withdrew, and conjured his friends to approve his 


innocence and their own by their actions. They 


took the armour of Cimon, placed it in his pot, 


and ſought with ſo much valour, that the moſt part 
ef them loſt their lives, leaving the Athenians the ut- 


molt regret for their loſs, and ſeverely repenting 
the unjuſt accuſations they had thrown upon them. 


Tpbe Athenians, upon the loſs of a con':derable 
battle, recalled Cimon; and Pericles himſelf, as we 
have before obſerved, was the perſon who drew up 


w Oou i Ane ind nnoty . . . . 392 auctorem & ducem, ut miniſter, 
e&miavoey i ον Supuxiltc, de- fortunam referebat. Ita virtute n 
reg 83 evemepsyluporepor i οο. obſequendo, verecundia in Pie: 
Ibid. dicando, extra invidiam, nec extra 

x Nec Agricola unquam in gloriam erat, Tacit. in it. 
ſuam famom geſtis exyltavit: ad Agric, cap. 8. | 1 
| | an 
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and propoſed the decree, by which he was recalled, 
though he had before contributed more than any 


other to his baniſhment. Upon which Plutarch 
makes a beautiful reflection, that wholly confirms all 
that I have advanced upon this ſubject. Pericles, 
ſays he, uſed his whole intereſt to bring back his 
rival, “ ſo much were the quarrels of the citizens 
« moderated by the views of the publick advantage, 
« and their animoſities always ready to be laid aſide 


as ſoon as the good of the State required it; and 
e ſo much did their ambition, which is the molt live- 


© ly and molt violent of paſſions, conform and give 
«© way to the neceſhtics and intereſts of their country.“ 


Cimon upon his return, without complaining of his 


former il] uſage or taking much upon him, and with- 
out ſeeking to prolong a war, which made him ne- 
ceſſary to his country, readily executed the ſervice ex- 
pected from him, and immediately procured the peace 
d Wan, 2 „ Ts 

But nothing more clearly diſcovers the inward ſen- 


timents of Pericles, his good nature and averſion to all 
hatred and revenge, than an expreſſion which fell 
from him a little before his death. His friends were 
ſitting round him as he lay ſick, and not thinking 


that he heard them, were talking amongſt them- 


ſclves in commendation of his government, and the 


nine trophies he had gained, when he interrupted 


them, and wondered, he ſaid, they ſhould dwell fo 


much upon matters in which fortune had ſo great a 


ſhare, and were common to him with many other ge- 


nerals, and forget the greateſt and moſt beautiful cir- 
cumſtance of his life, that no Athenian had ever wore 
mourning upon his account. DO 


The ſeveral particulars I have here mentioned con- 
eerning the four great men, who were the ornaments 


of the Athenian republick, may in my opinion” be 


very uſeful, not only to ſuch young perſons, as are 


deſtmed to fill conſiderable places in the State, but to. 


people of all conditions whatſoever. For they let us 
e L 4 ſee, 
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ſee, how low and mean-ſpirited it is to be envious and 
jealous of the virtue and reputation of others; and 
on the other hand how noble and generous to value, 
love, and commend the merit of our equals, collegues, 
competitors, and even enemies, if we have any. 
And theſe paſſages of hiſtory ſhould make the greater 
impreſſion upon us, as they are not the ſpeculative 
leffons of philoſophers, but duties reduced to practice. 


Il. Of Oftraciſm. 


Oſtraciſm was a ſentence among the Athenians, 
by which they condemned any one to a kind of ba- 
niſhment that was to laſt ten years, unleſs that term 
Was leſſened by the people. The conſent of fix 
thouſand citizens at leaſt was required for a condemna- 
tion of this kind, They gave their vote by writing 
the name of the perſon upon a ſhel!, in Greek called 
 &rpaxor, from whence came the name of oſtraciſm. 
This kind of baniſhment was not inflicted as a pu- 
niſhment for any crime, nor conſidered as infamous; 
the moſt illuſtrious citizens, and often men of the 
greateſt probity, were expoſed to it. I do not here 
take upon me to plead or apologize in behalf of oſtra · 
ciſm, which, as it may be conſidered under different 
views, may likewiſe occaſion very different judgments. 
As this law ſeemed only deſigned againſt virtue, and to 
be ſevere upon merit, *tis no wonder, that in this view 
it ſhould appear extremely odious and offenſive to every 
rational man. This induced Valerius Maximus to 
charge this cuſtom as the folly and extravagance of 
the publick in puniſhing the greateſt virtues as cri- 


minal, and repaying the ſervices done to the State 


with baniſhment. * Quid obeft guin publica dementia 

fit exiſtimanda, ſummo conſenſu maximas virtutes quaſi 

graviſſima delifta punire, beneficiaque injuriis rependere* 
iſtocles, &. 5 


Them : 
Without 
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Without attempting therefore abſolutely to juſtify 


id oſtraciſm, I ſhall enquire a little into the reaſons of it, 
e, and examine the advantages that may ariſe from it. 
s, For I cannot imagine, that fo wiſe a republick, as 
y. W that of Athens, would have ſo long ſuffered and au- 


er Il thorized a cuſtom founded only upon injuſtice and 
ve violence. And what confirms me in this opinion is, 
ce. Wl that when this law was abrogated at Athens, it was 
dot done becauſe it was unjuſt; but becauſe having 
taken place in the caſe of a citizen deſpiſed by all the 
world (he was named Hyperbolus, and lived in the 
s, Wl time of Nicias and Alcibiades) * twas thought that 
a- oftraciſm, degraded by this example, would ever after 
m be a diſhonour to a man of probity, and injurious to 
1x bis reputation. „ Wo . 
a b Thus we ſee, That Tully does not condemn 
ng this law with the ſame ſeverity as Valerius Maximus; 
ed I and that pleading againſt the baniſhment of Sextius, 
m. WW though it was his intereſt to decry all baniſhments, 
u- be contents himſelf with accuſing the Athenians of 
s; lghtneſs and temerity. Plutarch ſpeaks of it in ſe- 
he WW veral places in a very favourable manner, at leaſt with- 
re out cenſure or reproach, as we ſhall ſee by and by. 
a- WAnd this inclines me to believe that Valerius Maxi- 
nt wus judged very ſuperficially of this law, and was too 
ts, Wally prejudiced by ſome inconveniencies attending 
to Wit, without conſidering thoroughly the advantages 
that might ariſe from it. We ſhall therefore now 
ry ermine what thoſe advantages might be. 
to 1. It was a very ufeful barrier againſt tyranny in a 
of ¶ tate purely democratical, where liberty, which is the 
ri- Whoul and ſovereign law of it, cannot ſubſiſt, but by 
ite equality. *F'was difficult ſor the people not to be 


aſt a EA TSru Juoxrpdva; 5 $i- minum gravitate disjunctos, non 
7? pu dg D lv T3 maya deerant qui rempublicam contra 
| ui mTrernanuc ui, AG populi temeritatem defenderent, 
Warrrhag, aal auen Plut. cum omnes, qui ita fecerant, & 

in Artiſt. | civitate expellerentur. Pro Sext. 

> Apud Athenienſes, homines n. 114. | 

zut Crecos, longe a noſtrorum ho: 4 | 
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ſuſpicious of the power of ſuch citizens, as had raiſed 
themſelves above the reſt, © and whoſe ambition, ſo 
natural to mankind, gave a juſt alarm to a republick 
extremely jealous of its independency. It was proper 


to take meaſures at a diſtance for bringing them back 


ito the ſphere, from whence their great abilities or 
great ſervices ſeemed to have removed them. They 


had Tſtill in remembrance the tyranny of Piſiſtratus 


and his children, who had been only private citizens 
like the reſt, They had Epheſus, Thebes, Corinth, 
Syracuſe, and almoſt all the cities of Greece before 


their eyes, which were all brought under ſubjection to 


tyrants at a time when the citizens were under no ap- 
prehenſions of loſing their liberty. And who could 
be ſure, that Themiſtocles, Ephialtes, the elder De- 
moſthenes, Alcibiades, and even Cimon and Pericles, 
would have refuſed to reign at Athens, if they had 
been capable of attempting it, as Pauſanias and Ly- 


ſander did at Lacedæmon, and fo many others in 
their republick, and as Czfar did at Rome? 


2. This fort of baniſhment had nothing ſhameful 
or ignominious in it. It was not, ſays Plutarch, a 
puniſhment for crimes and miſdemeanouts, but a pre- 
caution judged neceſſary againſt a pride and power, 
which became formidable; it was a mild and gentle 
remedy againſt that envy, which is apt to form jex- 
louſies and ſuſpicions of too great merit; and in 2 
word, a certain means of ſetting the minds of the 
people at eaſe, without carrying them to any violence 
againſt the party baniſhed. For he preſerved the 
enjoyment and difpoſa! of his eſtate; poſſeſſed all the 


rights and privileges of a citizen, with the hope of 


being reſtored. within a fixed time, which might be 
abridged by abundance of incidents. So that the en- 
gagements which tied the baniſhed man to his counti) 


e T dudu⁰,jꝑ& Bgapete, nal pg tyrannidem, quæ pavcis annis ante 
 kedThyra ,a fu d pumerpor, fuerat, omnium civium ſuotum 
Plut. in vit. Themiſt. potentiam extimeſcebant, Coin. 
d Athenienſes, propter Pifiſtratz Nep. in Milt, cap, 8. 
| 2 Wele 
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were not broken by the oſtraciſm; he was not driven 


to deſpair, nor forced upon extremities. Thus we ſee 
by the event, that neither Ariſtides, Cimon, or even 


hemiſtocles, or any of the reſt, entered into en- 


gagements againſt their country, but on the contrary 
| always continued faithful and zealous for it. Whereas 


the Romans, for the want of ſuch a law, extorted 
imprecations from Camillus againſt his country, en- 


gaged Coriolanus to take up arms againſt it, as Ser- 
torius did afterwards againſt his inclination, They 


came at laſt to declare a citizen an enemy to the nf 


as in the caſe of Cæſar, Mark Antony, and ſeveral 
others; after which there was no remedy but in de- 


ſpair, nor any affurance of their own preſervation 
but in violence and open war. 


3. By this law the Athenians were alſo preſerved 
from the civil wars, which ſo much diſturbed and 
ſhook the commonwealth of Rome. With fuch a 
law as this the Gracchi would not have been aſſaſſi- 
nated, The Romans might perhaps have ſpared 
themſelves the wars of Marius and Sylla, of Cæſar 


and Pompey, and the fatal conſequences of the tri- 
umvirate. But as Rome wanted this mild and humane 


remedy, * as Plutarch phraſes it, fo proper to calm, 


ſoften, and aſſwage envy ; whenever the two factions 


of the ſenate and people were a little enflamed, there 
was nothing left, but to decide the quarrel by arms 
and violence. And this at laſt drew upon Rome the 


loſs of her liberty. 


Perhaps therefore we may have good reaſon to Aer 
in our judgment concerning this law from Valerius 
Maximus and ſome others, who were offended only 


at the abuſe of it, without fully examining into the 
real motives of its eſtabliſnment and its advantages, 
and without conſidering that there is no law ſo good, 

but it may have its inconveniencies in the application. 
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III. Emulation in arts and ſciences. = 


Diodorus Siculus, in the preface to the twelfth book 
of his hiſtory, makes a very judicious reflection upon 
the times and events I have now been ſpeaking of. 
He obſerves. that Greece was never threatned with 
greater danger, than when Xerxes, after having ſub- 
dued all the Afiatick Greeks, brought againſt it ſuch 
a formidable army, as ſeemed to make the ſame fate an 
inevitable event. And yet it was never more glorious 
or triumphant than after the expedition of Xerxes, 
which, properly ſpeaking, was the epocha from whence 
to date the proſperity of Greece, and was in parti- 
cular the occaſion and origin of that glory which 
made the name of Athens ſo famous. For the fol- 
lowing fifty years produced in that city a multitude of 
men eminent in every kind of merit, in arts, ſciences, 
war, government and politicks. 

To confine myſelf here only to arts and ſciences, 
what carried them in fo ſhort a time to ſo high a de- 
gree of perfection, was the rewards and diſtinctions 
beſtowed on ſuch as excelled in them, which kindled 
an incredible emulation amongſt the men of letters 
and excellent artiſts. Ty OT 
_ Cimon, returning from, a glorious campaign, 
brought back with him to Athens the bones of Theſeus. 
To preſerve the memory of this event, the people 
| propoſed a prize to be contended for by the tragick 
_ poets, which became very famous. Judges choſen 
by lot were to determine the merit of the perfor- 
mances, and adjudge the crown to the conqueror, 

amidſt the commendations and applauſes of the whole 
aſſembly. But the archon obſerving there was great 
caballing and partiality among the ſpectators, nomi- 
nated Cimon himſelf and nine other generals to be 
judges. Sophocles, who was then but young, pre- 
ſented his firſt piece, and gained the prize from Æſ- 
chylus, who till then had been the honour of the 
| 24S theatre, 
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theatre, and inconteſtably the beſt writer. He was 
unable to ſurvive his glory, left Athens, and retired 
into Sicily, where he ſoon after died of grief. As to 
Sophocles, his reputation continually increaſed, and 
never left him, not even in his extreme old age. 
His children ſoliciting for a judgment againſt him, as 
being ſuperannuated, inſtead of a defence, he read 
before the judges a piece he had lately finiſhed, en- 
titled Oedipus Coloncus, and unanimoufliy gained his 
The glory of carrying the prize in theſe diſputes, 


where all ſorts of perſons took pains to produce ſome- 


thing extraordinary, was held ſo diſtinguiſhed an ho- 
nour, as to become the object of the ambition of 
Princes, as we learn from the hiſtory of the two Dio- 
nyſius's of Syracuſe. 1 2h 
' *Twas a glorious day and the moſt affecting de- 
light to Herodotus, when all Greece aſſembled at the 
Olympick games declared, whilſt they heard him 
read his hiſtory, that they thought they heard the 
Muſes ſpeaking by his mouth; which occaſioned 
the nine Books of his work being called by the 
name of the nine Muſes. And the caſe was the 
fame with the orators and poets, who ſpoke their ora- 
tions, and read their poems there in publick. How 


t a ſpur to glory muſt the applauſes have been, 


which were received before the eyes and with the ac- 

clamations of almoſt all the people of Greece? 
There was no leſs emulation amongſt the artiſans of 

merit; and this was the reaſon, that under Pericles 


| all arts were carried in ſo ſhort a time to the higheſt 


degree of perfection. CV bs: 
'8£*T was he that built the Odeon, or theatre of 


muſick, and made the decree, by which it was or- 


dained, that the games and diſputes for Prizes of 
Muſick ſhould be celebrated on the feaſt of the 


Panathenæa; and being choſen the judge and diſtri- * 


f Lucian, in Herodot. & Plut, in t. Pericd, 
i l buter 
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| buter of the prizes, he thought it no diſhonour to re. 
gulate and aſſign the laws and conditions of this kind 
of diſputes. | 

_ Þ Who has not heard of the name of Phidias, and 
the fame of his works? This celebrated ſculptor, who 
was more ſenſible to glory than intereſt, ventured, 
notwithſtanding the extreme delicacy of the Athenians 
in this particular, to inſert his name, or at leaſt the 
reſemblance of his countenance, on a famous ſtatue; 
as judging he could have no better recompence for all 
his labour than to ſhare an immortality with it, 
whereof he had been the author and cauſe. 
We know with what ardour the painters entered 
the liſts againſt one another, and how cagerly they 
_ difputed for the prize. Their works were expoſed in 
publick, and judges that were alike excellent and un- 
corruptible adjudged the victory to the moſt deſerving. 
* Parrhafius and Zeuxis contended in this manner 
with each other. The latter had drawn grapes ſo ex- 
__ aHyalike, that the birds came and pecked at them, 
The other had drawn a curtain. Zeuxis, proud of 
the. mighty ſuffrage of the birds, with an inſulting air 
bid him draw aſide his curtain, and ſhew what he had 
done. He ſoon found his miſtake, and yielded the 
palm to his rival, ingenuouſſy confeſſing himſelf con- 
guered, for he had only deceived the birds, whereas 
Parrhaſius had deceived him, as great a maſter as he 
was in the art. | | | | 
What I have obſerved of the paſſion, excited by a 
fingle man in Athens for arts and ſciences, may ſhew 
us of what ſervice emulation may be to a ſtate, when 
applied to things uſeful to the publick, and reſtrained 
and kept within juſt bounds. How great an honour 
| has Greece derived from the great artiſts and learned 
men ſhe produced in ſuch abundance, whoſe works, 
| ſuperior to the injury of time and malignity of envy, 


ſe volucres ſefelliſſet, Parrhaſius'2u- 
Plan, lib, 45» 


Ae 


h Plut. in vit. Periel. 
1 Intellecto errore, conceſſit pal · tem ſe artificem, 
mam ingenuo pudore, quoniam ip= cap. 10. 
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afe ſtill looked upon, and ever will be, as the rule 

of a good taſte and model of perfection Honours 
and rewards annexed to merit rouze and awaken in- 
duſtry, animate the ſoul, and raiſe mankind as it were 
from ſtupefaction and lethargy, and in a ſhort time 
fill a kingdom with illuſtrious perſons of every kind. 

The late M. Colbert, miniſter of ſtate, ſet apart forty 
thouſand crowns a year to be diſtributed ion fuch 
2s excelled in any art or ſcience; and he often told 
t ſome that were admitted to an intimacy with him, 
upon whoſe intelligence and recommendation he relied 
in this particular, that if there was a man of merit in 

the kingdom that ſuffered, or was in want, it was to 
be charged upon their conſciences, who would be an- 


ſwerable for it. Such expences as theſe never ruin a 


fate ; and a miniſter, who has a ſincere love for his 
Prince and country, can ſearce ſerve them better, than 
by procuring them ſuch ineſtimable advantages, and 
ſo laſting a glory, at ſo ſmall an expence. For, as 
Horace has ſaid upon another occafion, when men 
of probity are under any neceſſity, W may be 
purchaſed at a cheap rate . 


V. lis amicorum oft annona, beni bi quid deft. 


— 


The third Piece extrafed from the Grecian 
55 


07 the Lacedemonian Government. 


HERE is nothing perhaps in al 8 hi- 
T ſtory better atteſted, nor at the ſame time more 
incredible, 9 5 the Lacedzmonian government and 
the diſcipline eſtabliſhed by Lycurgus. This wiſe le- 


k M. Perrault, & M. I Abbe Gallois, 1 Hor, lib, 2, Ep. 12+ 
| * 9 | mn 
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giſlator was ſon to one of the two Kings of 
who governed jointly ; and might eaſily have obtain- 
ed the crown, if he had pleaſed, upon the death of 
his elder brother, who left no male iſſue behind him, 
But he thought himſelf obliged to wait till the Queen 
his ſiſter was brought to bed, who was then with 
child ; and upon her happy delivery, he took upon 
him to be tutor and guardian to the infant againſt 
the attempts of its own mother who had offered to 
make away with her ſon, if Lygurgus would marry 
le formed the bold deſign of thoroughly reforming 
the Lacedzmonian government ; and that be might 
de the better enabled to make wiſe regulations in it, 
he judged it expedient to take ſeveral journeys, to 
inform himſelf perſonally of the different manners of 
nations, and adviſe with ſuch perſons as were beſt 
ſkilled and moſt experienced in the arts of govern- 
ment. He began with the iſle of Crete, which was 
famous for its rigid and ſevere Jaws ; from thence he 
paſſed into Aſia, where the oppoſite extreme prevailed ; 
and laſtly, he went into Egypt, the ſeat of the ſci- 


* ences, wiſdom, and good counſel. 
His long abſence ſerved only to make him the more 


deſired by his citizens; and the Kings themſelves 
preſſed him to return, as being ſenſible they ſtood in 
need of his authority to keep the people within the 
bounds of duty and obedience. At his return to Sparta, 
he took pains to change the whole form of the govern- 
ment, upon a perſuaſion that ſome particular laws 
would produce no great effect. He began with gain- 
ing over the principal men of the city, to whom be 
communicated his views ; and being fully aſſured of 
their concurrence, he came into the public aſſembly, 
attended by a body of ſoldiers, to terrify and intimi- 
date all ſuch as ſhould oppoſe his deſign. 

I The new form of government he introduced at La- 
cedæmon, may be reduced to three principal inſti- 
- tutions | | 1 


TRE 
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Taz FIRST Ins71TUTION, The Senate. 


The greateſt and moſt cotifiderable of all the new 
inſtitutions of Lycurgus was that of the ſenate, which, 
2 Plato obſerves, tempering the too abſolute power 

of the Kings by an authority equal to theirs, was the 
principal cauſe of the ſafety of the ſtate. For whereas 
before it was always tottering, fometimes inclining to- 
wards tyranny through the violence of their Kings, 
and ſometimes to a democracy through the too ab- 
ſolute power of the people; this ſenate ſerved as a 
counterpoiſe to keep it in equilibrum, and give it a 
firm and certain ſituation ; * the eight and twenty ſe- 
nators, of which it was compoſed, adhering to the 
Kings, when the people were for aſſuming too much 
power; and going over on the other hand to the fide 
of the people, whenever the Kings attempted to carry 
their authority too high. 

Lycurgus having thus qualified the government, + 
thoſe who came after him found the power of the thir- 


ty, who compoſed the ſenate, ſtill too ſtrong and 


powerful ; for which reaſon they gave it a curb, by 
oppoling the authority of the ephori to it above an 
hundred and thirty years after Lycurgus. The ephori 
were five in number, and continued but one year in 
office. They had a right to arreſt the Kings, and 
commit them to priſon, as happened in the caſe of 
Pauſanias. Theſe ephori were firſt inſtituted under 
King Theopompus. And as his wife reproached him 
with leaving his children a far leſs authority than he 
tad received, No, * ſays he, I. ſhall leave them a much 

greater, as it will be more laſting, | 


u This council confifted of thir= 0 5 
ty perſons, including the two Kings. row pes * eiu, 2 
Ang That i is, comptrollers, inſpece * 


TAE 
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Tux 8xconr InsriTUTION. The divifim of the 
lands, and prohibition of gold and filver money, 


The ſecond inſtitution of Lycurgus, and the bold. 
eſt of all, was the diviſion of the lands. He judged 
it abſolutely neceſſary for the eſtabliſhment of peace 
and good order in the republick. Moſt of the inhabi- 
tants of the country were ſo poor, that they had not 
an inch of ground belonging to them, and all the 
wealth lay in the hands of a few private perſons, 
That he might therefore baniſh inſolence, envy, 
fraud, and luxury from the government, with two o- 
ther evils, ſtill greater and of longer ſtanding than 


theſe, I mean indigence and exceſſive riches; he per- 


ſuaded all the citizens to give up their lands in com- 
mon, and to make a new diſtribution of them, that 
they might live together in a perfect equality, with- 
out any other preheminence and honour, than what 
was given to virtue and merit. T0 
This was immediately done. He divided the lands 
of Laconia into thirty thouſand parts, which he di- 
ſtributed amongſt the people of the country; and made 
nine thouſand parts of the territory of Sparta, which 
he diftributed amongſt ſo many citizens. Tis ſaid, 
that ſome years after, as Lycurgus was returning from 
a long journey, and crofling the lands of Laconia, 
which had juſt been reaped, obſerving the heaps of the 
ſheaves to be perfectly equal, he turned towards thoſe 
that followed him, and fiid to them ſmiling, I nt 
Laconia like the inheritance of ſeveral brethren, wi! 
have juſt divided it between them? 3 
After he had thus divided their immoveable eſtates, 


be endeavoured to make them alſo divide their other 


wealth, that there might be no kind of inequality 2: 
mong them. But finding he ſhould meet with mote 
difficulty in this, if he attempted it openly, he went 
another way to work, by ſapping the very foundations 
of avarice. For firſt of all he prohibited all gold 2nd 


ſilver 
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ſo little value, that a man muſt have a cart with two 


oxen to carry the ſum of ten p mine, and a whole 


chamber to lock it up in. +: aa oct 15 
Further, he drove all uſeleſs and ſuperfluous arts 
from Sparta, which indeed, if he had not done, moſt 


of them muſt have dropt of themſelves, and been 


loft with the old money; for the artificers would not 
have known what to have done with their work ; and 
this iron money was not current in the other parts of 
Greece, where inſtead of ſetting a value upon it, they 


only laughed at it, and made it the ſubject of their rail 


ler. | 


Tu THIRD INSTITUTION. Publick meals, 


| Lycurgus, reſolving to make a ftill more vigorous 


war upon ſoftneſs and luxury, and entirely to root up 


the love of riches, made a third inſtitution, relating to 


meals. That he might baniſh thence all coſtlinefs 


and magnificence, he ordered that the citizens ſhould 
all dine together upon the ſame victuals which were 


preſcribed by the law, and expreſly prohibited them 


from eating in their own private houſes. 
By this inſtitution of common meals, and a frugal 


ſimplicity in diet, we may ſay that he changed in a 
manner the nature of riches, 4 by leaving nothing in 


them to make them deſirable, or likely to be ſtoln, 


or even capable of enriching thoſe who poſſeſſed them; 


for there was no longer any opportunity of uſing or 
enjoying their wealth, nor even of making a ſhew of 
it, ſince the poor and rich were to eat together in the 


ſame place; and no one was allowed to come into the 


common halls, after having ſatisfied his hunger with 


other food ; for whoever refuſed to eat and drink, 
was carefully marked out, and reproached with his in- 


P Five hundred livres. Aoy d &Gnhov, Kat GTAYTO - 
g Ta WNOUTCY UTUNY, dN eig . 
temperance 
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filver money, and ordered that only iron money 
ſhould be in uſe 3 and this he made ſo heavy, and of 
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temperance or too great delicacy, which induced him 
to deſpiſe theſe publick meals. | 
The rich were extremely incenſed at this inſtitution, 
and it was upon this occaſion in a popular inſurrection, 
that a young man named Alcander ftruck out one of 
Lycurgus's eyes with a cudgel. The people enraged 
at ſuch a violence gave up the young man into Ly. 
cCurgus's hand, who well knew how to be revenged of 
him, for he treated him with ſo much mildneſs and 
good nature, that from being very hot and paſſionate, 
he ſoon brought him to be very calm and diſcreet, 
'The tables contained each about fifteen perſons, and 
before any one could be admitted, he muſt be agree- 
able to the reſt of the company. Every one ſent in 
monthly a buſhel of meal, eight meaſures of wine, five 
pound of cheeſe, two pound and an half of figs, and 
ſome ſmall matter of their money for the dreſſing and 
ſeaſoning of the proviſions. Every one was obliged 
to be preſent at the publick meal, and King Agis a 
long while after, returning from a glorious expedition, 
and diſpenſing with himſelf from doing fo, that he 
might dine with the Queen his wife, was reprimand- 
ed and puniſhed. Children were allowed alſo to be pre- 
ſent at theſe meals, and were brought thither as to a 
ſchool of wiſdom and temperance. There they heard 
grave diſcourſes upon government, and ſaw nothing but 
what was inſtructive. The converſation was often 
enlivened by refined wit and raillery, but ſuch as was 
never low or ſhocking ; and as ſoon as any one was 
13 to grow uneaſy at it, they always left off. 
ere alſo they learned to keep a ſecret ; and whena 
| young man entered the hall, the eldeſt would ſay to 
him, pointing to the door, Nothing of what is ſaid hart, 
goes out there, 5 


The moſt elegant part of their food was what they 
called The black broth, and the old men preferred it 
to whatever elſe was ſerved up to table. * Deena 
| my 0 - the 

r Ubi cam tyrannus ecenaviſſet, gro, quod cœnæ caput erat, delec- 


Dionyſius, negavit ſe jure illo ni- tatum, Tum is, qui illa coxerat: 
eee | | Minime 


ments, ſeemed to think quite otherwiſe of it, and 


thought it a very inſipid ragoo. I do not wonder at that, 


ſays the perſon who made bh for there wanted the ſea- 
ſoning. What ſeaſoning ? replies the Tyrant. The 
chace, ſweat, fatigue, hunger and thirſt, For with 
theſe, adds the cook, we ſeaſon our proviſions. 


IV. Orne Ins*rTvTIOns. 


Lycurgus looked upon the education of children as 
the moſt important concern of a Legiſlator. *T was 


his great principle that they belonged more properly to 
the State, than their parents; and for this reaſon he 


would not ſuffer them tobe brought up as they pleaſed, 


but obliged the publick to take care of their education, 
that they might be formed upon conftant and uniform 


principles, and ag & inſpired with the love of virtue 
and their c by aaa | 
As ſoon as a child was born, *twas viſited by the el- 


ters of every tribe; and if they found it well made, 
ſtrong and lively, "they ordered it to be bronght up, 


and aſſigned it one of the nine thouſand portions for 


its inheritance, If on the other hand they found it 


il ſhaped, tender and weakly, and judged it to want 


health and ſtrength, they condemned it to o periſh, and 


cauſed it to be expoſed. 


Children were early accuſtomed not to be difficult 
or nice about their victuals; not to be afraid in the 


dark ; not to be frighted at their being left alone; not 


to be peeviſh, brawling, or crying; to walk barefoot; 
to enure themſelves to fatigue ; ſ to lie upon the bare 
ground; to wear the ſame clothes in winter as in ſume 


mer, to harden themſelves againſt heat and cold. 


Minim mirum, inquit z condi- dzmoniorum epulæ ecndiuntur, 
menta enim defuerunt. Que tan» Tuſcul. queſt. 5. n. 98. 

dem, inquit ille? Labor in vena= FC Xenophon ne Lacedem, re- 
tu, ſador, curſus ab Eurota, fa- publics | 

mes, fitiss His enim rebus Lace« 


At 
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the Tyrant, being invited to one of theſe entertain- 
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At ſeven years old they were diſtributed into claſſes, 
where they were all brought up together under the 
ſame diſcipline. t Their education properly ſpeaking 
was no more than an apprenticeſhip to obedience ; their 
Legiſlator being thoroughly convinced that the ſureſt 
means of forming citizens ſubmiſſive to the laws and 
magiſtrates, in which the good order and happineſs of 
a State conſiſts, was to teach children from their in- 
fancy to be perfectly obedient to their maſters, 

— Whilſt they were at table, the maſter propoſed queſ- 
tions to the boys. As for inſtance, ho is the beſt man 
in the city? What ſay you to ſuch an action? Their 
_ anſwer was expected to be ready, and attended with 
a reaſon and proof conceived in a few words; for they 
early accuſtomed them to the Laconick ſtile, i. e. to 
a ſhort and conciſe one. Lycurgus required that the 
money ſhould be very heavy and of ſmall value ; and 
that their diſcourſe on the contrary ſhould expreſs a 
great deal in a little compaſs. . 
As to letters, they learned no more than was abſo- 
All the ſciences were baniſhed their 
country. Their ſtudy was only how to obey, to en- 
dure labour and fatigue, and to conquer in battle. 
One of the moſt worthy and moſt capable citizens pre- 
ſided over their education, and appointed each claſs 
ſuch maſters as were generally eſteemed for wiſdom and 
probity. Be 2 
Theft was not only not prohibited the boys, but e- 
ven commanded; I mean theft of a particular kind, 
which properly ſpeaking had no more of it but the 
name. I ſhall explain in my reflections the reaſons 
and views of Lycurgus in allowing it. They crept the 
moſt dextrouſly and cunningly they could into the 
gardens and publick halls, and carried off what herbs 
or victuals they were able; if they were diſcovered, 
they were puniſhed for want of skill. Tis ſaid, that 
one of them having ſtole a young fox, hid it under his 
clothes, and let it tear into his belly with its teeth and 
t "Ns THY qe e pererhy iuiugdas 
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claws, without crying out, till he fell down dead up- 
on the ſpot. 


The patience and refolution of the Lacedzmonian 


youth were put to the ſevereſt trial upon the celebra- 
tion of a feaſt in honour of Diana ſirnamed Orthia, 
» when the children in the fight of their parents, and 


n preſence of the whole city, ſuffered themſelves to 
he laſhed till the blood ran down upon the altar of 
that inhuman Goddeſs, and ſometimes expired under 
he blows, without crying out, or ſo much as uttering 
a groan. W And their own fathers, who ſtood by and 
1 them covered all over with blood and wounds, 
were the perſons who exhorted them to hold out con- 
ſtantly to the end. Plutarch aſſures us, that he ſaw 
ſeyeral children with his own eyes loſe their lives in 
this cruel diverſion. Hence * Horace gives the epithet 
of patient to the city of Lacedemon, patiens Lacedæ- 
mn; and another author makes a man, who had en- 
* three good blows of a cudgel without complain» 
nz, ſay, Tres plagas Spartana nobilitate concoxi, 

The moſt uſual employment of the Lacedæmonians 
was hunting, and the different exerciſes of the body. 
They were prohibited the exerciſe of any mechanical 
at, The llotes, who were a kind of ſlaycs, cultivat- 
ed their lands, and pay them a certain revenue for 
them. 

Twas Lycurgns's wil that his citizens ſhould have 
aoreat deal of leiſure. They had common halls, 
where they met together for converſation. And though 
their diſcourſe ſrequently turned upon grave and ſeri- 
ous ſubjects, it was ſeaſoned with a wit and agreeable- 
neſs, which inſtructed and corrected, whillt it divert- 


u Spartæ pueri ad aram fic verbe= W Ipfi illos patres adhortantur, | 
dus accipiuntur, ut multus è viſ- ut jictus flagellorum fortiter perfe - 


ceribus ſanguis Exeat, nonaun- rant, & laceros ac ſemianimes ro- 
Jam etiam, ut cùm ibi eſſem au- gant, perſeverent vulnera præbe- 
dedam, ad necem: quorum non re 3 Senec. de Provid, 
odd nemo cxclamavit unquam, 

kd ne ingemuit quidem. Cic. lib. * 00. 7. lib, 1. 

2. Tale, queſt, n. 34. 
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ed them. They were ſeldom alone; but were accu. 
tomed to live like bees, in ſwarms, and always around 
their chieſs. The love of their country and the com- 
mon good was their prevailing paſſion. They thought 
they were not to live for themſelves, but for their 
country. Pedaretus not having had the honour of be. 
ing choſen one of the three hundred, who held a cer- 
tain place of diſtinction in the city, returned home ve- 
ry chearful and eaſy, ſaying, he was overjoyed to find 
there were there hundred better men in Sparta than hin- 
elf. ook 
* thing at Sparta inſpired the love of virtue, and 
hatred of vice; the actions of the citizens, their con- 
verſations, and even the publick inſcriptions. It was 
hard for men, brought up in the midſt of ſo many pre- 
cepts and living examples, not to become as virtuous 
as Pagans could be. It was to preſerve this happy ha- 
bitude in them, that Lycurgus did not allow all forts 
of perſons to travel, left they ſhould return with fo- 
reign manners, and licentious cuſtoms, which would 
ſoon have inſpired them with a diſguſt for the life and 
max ims of Lacedæmon. He likewiſe expelled all fo- 
reigners the city, who came only for curioſity, and 
not out of ſome uſeful or profitable intention; appre- 
hending that they might bring with them the faults 
and vices of their country ; and fully convinced thatit 


was more important and neceſſary to ſhut the gates of 
the city againſt corruption of manners, than againk 


_ plagues and peſtilence. 1 
Properly ſpeaking, the buſineſs and exerciſe of the 
Lacedæmonians was war. Every thing had a tenden- 
cy that way, and breathed nothing but arms. Their 
manner of life was far leſs rigid in the field, than at 
home; and they were the only people in the world, 
to whom war was a ſeaſon of repoſe and refreſhment; 
becauſe then the obligations to that hard and ſevere 
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. diſcipline, which they obſerved at Sparta, were ſome- 
4 what relaxed, and greater liberty allowed them. 
n- With them the firſt and moſt inviolable law of war, 
tl * as Demaratus told Xerxes, was never to turn their 
eir backs, how far ſuperior ſoever in number the enemy 
e- might be; never to quit their poſt ; never to ſurrender 
er- their arms; in a word, to conquer or die. And hence 
te- it was, that a mother adviſed her fon, who was ſet- 
ting out for a campaign, to return with his buckler, or 
upon his bucklet ; and another hearing that her ſon 
was ſlain in battle in defence of his country, replied 


wrld, And this was the common diſpoſition of the 
Lacedemonians. © After the famous battle of Leuctra, 


children had done their duty ; whereas the parents of 
thoſe, who ſurvived the defeat, were inconſolable. 
duch as fled were ever after infamous at Sparta. They 


tie aſſemblies, and ſhows, but it was a diſgrace to mar- 
y a daughter to them, or take a daughter from them, 
and they were publickly affronte upon every occaſi- 
on without any remedy for the injury offered. 
They never went to battle, till they had implored 
the affiitance of the Gods by ſacrifices and publick 
payers, and then they marched againſt the enemy in 
full confidence, as being thoroughly aſſured of the 
F the vine protection, or to ule the expreſſion of Plutarch, 
den- if God were preſent, and fought with them 
Their!“ 77 Oed o HE. s 555 
n zt When they hail broke their enemies, and put them 
old, ee fight, they purſued them no farther than was ne- 
nent; 1 
evere 


es of 
ainkt 


2 Herod, lib. 6. 8 They ſometimes brought back 
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coldly, * *Twas for that end I brought bim into the, 


which was ſo fatal to them, the parents of thoſe who 
were killed in fighting con2ratulated one another, and 
ran to the temples to thank the Gods, becauſe their 


were not only excluded all offices and employments, 
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ceſſary to ſecure the victory; after which they retired, 
as judging it neither glorious, nor worthy of Greece, 
to cut in pieces ſuch as yielded or made no reſiſtance, 
And this was no leſs uſeful than honourable to them; 
for their enemies knowing that all who oppoſed were 
pt to the ſword, and that only ſuch as ran away e- 
caped, generally preferred flight to reſiſtance, 
Acſter the firſt inſtitutions of Lycurgus were received 
and confirmed by uſe, and the form of government 
he had eſtabliſhed ſeemed ſtrong enough to ſupport it- 
ſelf without any other aſſiſtance; * as Plato ſays of 
God, that having finiſhed the creation of the world, 
he rejoiced when he ſaw it firſt move with ſuch har: 
mony and exaCtitude ; ſo this wiſe legiſlator, charmed 
with the grandeur and beauty of his laws, found a 
double ſatisfaction in ſeeing them ſubſiſt alone and 
make ſo happy a progreſs. = NF: 
But defiring to make them as immortal and un- 
changeable as human prudence would admit, he told 
the people there was one point ſtill remaining, more 
important and eflential than all the reſt, about which 
he would conſult the oracle of Apollo; and in the 
mean time he obliged them all by an oath to keep up 
the form of government he had eſtabliſhed, till ſuch 
time as he ſhould return, When he came to Delphos, 
he enquired of the God, whether his laws were good, 
and ſufficed to make the Spartans happy and virtuous. 
Apollo anſwered, that his laws were perfect; and that 
ſo long as Sparta ſhould obſerve them, it would be the 
moſt glorious city in the world, and enjoy entire fel 
city. Lycurgus ſent this anſwer to Sparta, and judg 
ing his miniſtry accompliſhed, he died voluntarily a 
Delphos, by abſtaining from food. He was of opini 
on, that the death of great men and miniſters ſhoul 
not be inſignificant or uſeleſs to the commonwealth 


d This paſſage of Plato is in his the world. Vidit Deus cunc 
Timæus, and gives us reaſon to be- quæ fecerat, & erant valde bot 
lieve, ha. he had read what Moſes Gen, i. 31. 
ſays ot God, upon the creation of N 6 
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but a conſequence of their adminiſtration, one of their 
noſt conſiderable actions, and as honourable, if not 
nore ſo, than all the reſt of their lives. He thought 
therefore, to die in this manner would be confirming 


citizens during his life, as his death would oblige them 
to obſerve bis ordinances for ever, which they had ſworn 
to obſerve inviolably till his return. x 

The heathen were generally of opinion, that every 
man had a right to put himſelf to death, whenſoever 
he pleaſed, : | | 


REFLECTIONS ven the government of Sparta, 
and the laws of Lycurgus. 


J. Things laudable in the laws of Lycurgus. 


un- Were we to judge only by the event, there muſt 


told WE have been a large fund of wiſdom and prudence in the 


ore Ml laws of Lycurgus, ſince fo long as they were obſerved 


at Sparta, which was for above five hundred years, 


the that city was ſo powerful and flouriſhing. They were, 
p up fays Plutarch, ſpeaking of the laws of Sparta, leſs a 


ſuch WF form of government and civil adminiſtration, than the 


bos, conduct and rules of a wiſe man, who paſſes his whole 
000M life in the exerciſes of virtue. Or rather, adds the 
uous. I ume author, as the poets feign of Hercules, that with 


his lion's ſkin and club only he ran through the world, 


ſimple roll of parchment and a ſorry cloak, gave law 
judg WW to all Greece, which willingly ſubmitted to their em- 
| fire, threw down tyrannies and uſurpations, put an 


opiniſſg end to wars at their pleaſure, and calmed ſeditions, 
(hou moſt frequently without taking up arms, and by the 


e Od m6) gw; 1 EmdgTy woniTiav, leather or parchment turned round 

cond N beg dene xal oopon Biov a fiaff, whereon the orders of the 

1 D publick to the generals were writ» 
lde f This was what the Lacedæ - ten as it were in cypher. 

monlans called ſcytals, a roll of | 


nd crowning all the ſervices he had done his fellow- 


and purged it of robbers and tyrants ; ſo Sparta with a 
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diſpatch of a ſingle embaſſador, who no ſooner ap. 
peared, than all the States in ſubjection ranged them- 
ſelves around him, like bees about their King; ſo 
great an awe and reverence had the juſtice and good gy. 
vernment of that city imprinted upon all mankind, 


I. The nature of the Spartan government. 


There is a reflection in Plutarch at the cloſe of the 


life of Lycurgus, which is itſelf a great elogium upon 


this wile legiſlator, He ſays, that Plato, Diogenes, 
Zeno, and all the reft, who have undertaken to treat 


the eſtabliſhment of civil government, have formed 
their ſchemes upon Lycurgus's plan; with this diffe- 
"rence, that they went no farther than mere deſcrip- 


tion, whereas Lycurgus, without ſtopping at ideas 
and projects, reduced his inimitable deſigns to practice, 
and formed a whole city of philoſophers. 

To ſucceed the better and to eſtabliſh a republick as 
perfect as poſſible, he in a manner blended together 
whatever was to be found in any kind of government, 
that ſcemed moſt conducive to the intereſt of the re- 
publick, by qualifying one with the other, and balan- 
cing the inconveniencies of each in particular by the 


advantages ariſing from the union of all together, 
Sparta was in ſome reſpects monarchical from the au- 
thority of her Kings; the council of the thirty, or 
ſenate, was a true ariſtocracy; and the power the 


people had of nominating the ſenators and giving a 
ſanction to the laws was a branch of democratical go- 


vernment. The inſtitution of the Ephori afterwards 


corrected what was amiſs in the firſt regulations, and 
ſupplied whatever could be wanting. Plato, in more 
than one paſſage, admires, the wiſdom of Lycurgus in 
the eſtabliſhment of the ſenate, which was equally be- 
neficial to the Kings and people; as by this means the 
law became the meaſure of the regal power, and the 
people's obedience, Or as Plato ſays in ck note at 
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Hl. The equal diviſion of lands, and prohibition of cold 


their ſtores and revenues, to blend themſclves with 
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and ſilver money. 
The deſign of Lycurgus in making an equal diftri- 
tution of lands amongſt the citizens, and baniſhing 
luxury, avarice, quarrels, and diſſentions from Spar- 
ta, at the ſame time that he prohibited the uſe of gold 
and ſilver, would appear to us a fine ſcheme of a re- 
poblick, but impoſlible to be executed, if we did not 
learn from hiſtory that Sparta ſubſiſted in this ſtate for 
ſeveral ages. Could we conceive, that he could ever 
have prevailed upon the rich and opulent to give up all 


the poor in every circumſtance, to ſubmit to a painful 
and ſevere regimen of life, and in a word, to forbear 
the uſe of every thing they conſidered before as eſſen- 


tial to the eaſe and happineſs of life? And yet this 


Lycurgus brought about. 3 
Such an eſtabliſhment would be the leſs ſurpriſing if 
it had ſubſiſted only during the life of the legiſlator; 
but we know it ſurvived him many ages. Xenophon. 
in the panegyrick he has leſt upon Ageſilaus, and 
Tully in one of his orations, take notice that the La- 
cedzemonians were the only people in the world, who 


made no alterations in their diſcipline and laws for the 


courſe of ſo many ages. Soli, ſays he, ſpeaking of the 
Lacedæmonians, toto orbe terrarum ſeptingentos jam an- 


ns ampliùs unis moribus & nunquam mutatts legibus vi- 


dunt. There is good reaſon to believe that in Tully's 
time the diſcipline of Sparta, as well as its power, was 
very much enfeebled and diminiſhed : but all hiſtorians 


agree that it was kept up in its full force till the reign of 


Agis, under whom Lyſander, who though incapable 
himſelf of being dazzled or corrupted by gold, intro- 
cd luxury into his country and a fondneſs for riches, 
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by carrying thither immenſe ſums of gold and filver, he 
had gained by his viQtories, and thereby ſubverting the 
laws of Lycurgus. This event well deſerves to be here 

taken notice of. 8 | ah 
> Lyſander having got great ſpoils at the taking of 
Athens, ſent all the gold and filver to Lacedzmon, 
They held a council ro debate whether or no they 
mould receive it; a rare and excellent deliberation, 
and the only inſtance of the. kind to be met with in 
_ hiſtory ! The wiſeſt and moſt underſtanding men of 
Sparta, adhering ſtrictly to the law, were of opinion 
that this gold and ſilver ſhould be thrown out of the 
city with horror and execration, as a fatal plague and 
a dangerous allurement to all kinds of miſchict. But 
others, and the far greater number, propoſed a middle 
way, and the expedient was followed, They ordered 
the gold and filver to be retained, but to be only em- 
ployed in the publick treaſury, and affairs of ſtate; 
and that if any private man ſhould be found to have 
any of it, he ſhould immediately be put to death. 
hey were imprudent and blind enough to imagine, 
favs Plutarch, that it was ſufficient to hinder gold and 
ſilver ſrom entering into their houſes, by placing the 
law and the fear of puniſhment as a centinel at their 
doors; whilſt they left the hearts of their citizens open 
to the admiration and deſire of riches, and introduced 
a itrong paſſion for accumulating them, by making it 
be contidered as great and honourable to become rich, 
But the introduction of gold and ſilver money was 
not the firſt wound the Lacedæmonians gave to the 
laus of their legiſlator. It was the conſequence of the 
violation of another more fundamental law. Ambi- 
tion paved the way to avarice. The deſire of conqueſt 
drew after it a deſire of riches, without which they 
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could no longer think of extending their dominion. 
The principal end of Lycurgus in the inſtitution of 
his laws, and eſpecially in the prohibition of gold and 
filver, was, as Polybius and Plutarch have judiciouſly 
obſerved, to bridle and reſtrain the ambition of the 
citizens, to diſable them from making any conqueſts, 
and to force them in ſome meaſure to confine them- 
ſelves within the narrow precinCts of their own coun- 
try, without carrying their views or pretenſions any 
farther. In ſhort, the government he had eſtabliſhed 
ſufficed to defend the frontiers of Sparta, but was in- 
ſufficient to give her dominion over other cities. 
The deſign of Lycurgus was not to make conque- 
rors. To take away all ſuch thoughts from his citi- 
zens, though they dwelt in a country ſurrounded by 
the ſea, 1 he exprefly forbad them the uſe of naviga- 
tion, the having a fleet, or fighting by ſea, And this 
prohidition they religiouſly obſerved for near five hun- 
dred years, till after ihe defeat of Xerxes. Upon that 
occaſion they reſolved to make themiſclves maſters by 
ſea, to keep ſo formidable an enemy at a diſtance. 
But ſoon perceiving, that theſe remote and maritime 
offices of command corrupted the manners of their 
generals, they readily gave them up, as we have al- 
ready obſerved in the caſe of King Pauſanias. | 
Lycurgus armed his citizens with bucklers, and 
lances only for their own defence, not to enable them 
to commit wrongs with the greater impunity, m He 
made them a people of ſoldiers and warriors, that un- 
der the protection of their arms they might live in li- 
berty, moderation, juſtice, union, and peace, con- 
tenting themſelves with their own territories, without 
uſurping thoſe of others, and convinced that a city, no 


leſs than a private man, can never hope for ſolid and 
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taſting happineſs by any other means than virtue. 


Men of corrupt manners, * adds Plutarch, who think 
nothing more valuable than riches, and a powerful 
and large dominion, may give the preference to thoſe 
vaſt empires, which have ſubdued the world by vio- 
lence ; but Lycurgus was convinced, that nothing of 
this kind was neceſſary to make a people happy. E. 
quity, moderation, liberty, and peace, were the ptin- 
cipal end of his policy, which has ſo juſtly been the 
admiration of all ages, as it was an utter enemy to all 
wrong, violence, ambition, or a defire of ruling and 
extending the bounds of the Spartan republick. Re- 
flections of this kind, which are frequent in Plutarch's 
lives, and are the greateſt and moſt valuable beauty, 
may very much contribute to give youth a true notion 


of the ſolid glory of a ſtate really happy, and early un- 


deceive them in the miſtakes they are apt to form of 
the vain grandeur of thoſe empires, which have ſwal- 
lowed up the Kingdoms of the earth, and thoſe famous 
conquerors, who owe their riſe to uſurpation and 
violence. i e big 3; 


III, The excellent education of youth. 
The long duration of ihe laws eftabliſhed by Lyeur- 


gus, is certainly a very wonderful circumſtance ; but 
the method he made uſe of to make them fo laſting, 
is no leſs worthy our admiration ; and this was the 
extraordinary care he took in training up the children 


of the Lacedæmonians to an exact and ſevere diſci- 


pline. For, as Plutarch makes him obſerve, the re- 
ligion of an oath would be but a feeble tie, if the laws 


were not imprinted in their manners by education and 
habitude, and a regard for his inſtitutions ſucked in 
almoſt with their milk. And thus we ſee his ordi- 


nances laſted for above five hundred years, o like a 
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frong dye, that had penetrated quite through the ſub- 
ſtance. ? Tully makes the ſame remark, and imputes 
the courage and virtue of the Spartans not ſo much to 


their good natural diſpoſition, as to the excellent edu - 


cation they received at Sparta. Ci us civitatis ſpectata 
ac nobilitata virtus, non ſolum naturd corroborata, ve- 
rim etiam diſcipling putatur. Which ſhews us how 
nearly the ſtate is concerned to ſee its youth brought 
up in a manner proper to inſpire them with a love for 
the laws of their country. | 
Twas the great principle of Lycurgus, q which 
Ariſtotle repeats in expreſs terms, that as children be- 
long to the ſtate, they ſhould be brought up by the 
ſtate, and according to the intention of the flate, 
For this reaſon; he required them to be educated pub- 
lekly and in common, and not left to the fancy of 
parents, who generally, through a blind indulgence, 
and miſtaken tenderneſs, enervate at once both the 


body and mind of their children. At Sparta they 


were inured from their infancy to labour and fatigue, 
by the exerciſes of hunting and running; they were 
taught to bear hunger and thirſt, heat and cold: And: 
what mothers can hardly be perſuaded to believe, all 
theſe ſevere and painful exerciſes tended to-make them 


healthful and robuſt, capable of ſupporting the fatigues 


of war, to which they were all deſtined, and actually 
did fo. F 


Iv. Obedience. 


But the moſt excellent branch of the Spartan edu 


cation was, that it taught chileren perfectly to obey. 
Whence the poet Simonides gives this city a magni- 


p Orat. pro Flacco, n. 63. r Mollis illa educatio, quam ina 
q O x voraiCev aurov avrov dulgentiam vocamus nervos ome 
run tive TWY οννντ , anAG ra- nes & mentis & corporis frangit 

rag Tg , . Ar de Tay Nm Quintil, Iib. 1. cap. 2. 
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ficent epithet, implying that Sparta alone could tame 
the mind, and render men pliable and ſubmiſſive to 
the laws, like horſes that are curbed and brought under 
whilſt they are very young. For this reaſon Ageſilaus 
adviſed Xenophon to ſend his ſons to Sparta, * that 
they might learn there the greateſt and beſt of ſcien- 
ces, how to govern and be governed. He had been 
well inſtructed in it himſe}f, and knew the full value 
of it. Plutarch obſerves, that he did not attain the 
ſupreme command, u like the other Kings, without 
| having firſt perfectly learnt to obey, and for this rea- 
fon w he was the only one amongſt all the Lacedæmo- 
nian Kings, who had the refined art of agreeing en- 
tirely with his ſubjects, and uniting in his perſon with 
a greatneſs truly royal, and a natural nobleneſs of 
manners, that air of goodnefs, humanity, and popu- 
lar affability, which he had derived from his education. 
He afterwards gave the moſt memorable example of 
fubmiſſion to the law and publick authority, to be found 
in hiſtory; and Xenophon and Plutarch juſtly prefer 
it to the moſt glorious of his other actions. After hay- 
ing gained very conſiderable victories over the Perſians, 
all Afia being in commotion and moſt of the provin- 
ces ready to revolt, he determined to fall upon the 
King of Perſia in the heart of his dominions, and 
was preparing to ſet out for this great expedition. In 
the mean while a meſſenger arrives to tell him that 
Sparta was threatened with a terrible war, that the 
Ephori recalled him to the aſſiſtance of his country, 
Ageſilaus immediately ſets forward without deliberat 
ing a moment, crying out, Oh wretched Greeks great! 
enemies to your ſelues than the Barbarians / A man muſt 
| have been abſolutely maſter of himſelf, and have 2 
great reſpect for publick authority, to abandon with 
ſo inſtant an obedience all the conqueſts he had made, 
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certain as the paſt. 


Princes, * ſays Plutarch, generally place their gran- 
deur in commanding others, and being ſubject to no- 


body. They often affect an ignorance of their duty, 
leſt the light of reaſon ſhould ſubject themſelves, and 
blunt the edge and force of an authority, to which 
they would willingly ſet no bounds, Who then, adds 
Plutarch, ſhall be the maſter of Kings, who have no 


other * Why the law, that ſovereign queen of gods 


and men, as Pindar calls it; a law, not written in ta- 


bles, but engraven on the heart, which will conſtantly 


attend upon them, and never forſake them, but exer- 
ciſe a mild though abſolute dominion over their minds. 
An officer ſtood by the King of Perſia's bed- ſide every 


morning, to ſay to him, Sir, remember you fulfil the 


ordinances of Oremaſdes : he was the lawgiver of the 


Perſians. The love of juſtice and the publick good 


lays as much to every underſtanding and ſenſible 
Prince, EY 


To give us a better notion of the character of the 


Lacedemonians, and their perfect ſubmiſſion to the 
laws, I ſhall here quote a paſſage from Herodotus, 


which well deſerves our notice. When Xerxes was 


upon the point of entering Greece, he aſks Demaratus 
one of the Spartan Kings, who had fled to court for 
refuge, if he thought the Greeks would dare to with- 


ſtand him, and deſired he would ſpeak his ſentiments | 


lncerely. Since you require it, replies Demaratus, 
* truth ſhall ſpeak to you by my mouth. Greece 
* indeed has ever been bred up in poverty; but 


* has had virtue w't'al, improved by wiſdom and 


„ ſupported by the vigour of the laws. And from 
* the uſe ſhe has made of this virtue, Greece has 


* equally preſerved herſelt from the inconveniencies of 
poverty, and the yoke of ſubjection. But to con- 
x Plut, ad principem indoctum. cloſe of this article, with ſome re- 


y 1 ſhall inſert the Creek text marks upon a difficult e>prefſica 
of this paſſage cf Herodctus at the in it. ; 


1 
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and the future hopes of ſucceſs, which were almoſt as 


M 6 „% fine 
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fine myſelf to my own Lacedæmonians, be aſſured 
„that born and nurtured as they are in liberty, they 
will never hearken to any propoſal that tends to 
© flayery. Were they forſaken by all the other Greeks, 
é and reduced to a troop of a thouſand ſoldiers, or 
« even a leſs number, they would make head againſt 
« you, and never decline the battle.” The King 
ſmiled at his diſcourſe, and as he could not compre- 
hend, how men fo dee and independent, as the La- 
cedæmonians were ſaid to be without any maſters to 
controul them, ſhould be capable of expoſing them- 
ſelves in ſuch a manner to dangers and death; They 
are free and independent of every man, replies De. 
<< maratus, but they have a law above them by which 
they are ruled, and they are more afraid of that law, 
5 than your ſubjects are of you. Now this law for- 
& bids them ever to fly in battle from their enemies, 
„how great ſoever the number of them may be, and 
% commands them to keep firm to their poſts, and 
either conquer, or die.” And it happened as Da- 
maratus had foretold. Three hundred Lacedæmonians, 
with Leonidas one of the Spartan Kings at their head, 
ventured to diſpute the paſſage of Thermopylæ with 
the innumerable army of the Perſians. And at laſt, 
after incredible eftorts of valour, over-powered by num- 
bers rather than conquered, they all fell with their 
Prince, except one man, who eſcaped to Lacedzmon, 
where he was uſed like a coward, and a traitor to his 
country. A magnificent monument was afterwards 
raiſed for thoſe brave champions of Greece on the 
very ſpot where they were ſlain, with this inſcription 
made by the poet Simonides. 
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i.e. Go traveller, and ſay at Lacedemon, that we li- 


buried here for obeying her ſacred laws, It may not 
be amiſs upon this occaſion to give the boys a hint of 
the ſimplicity of the old inſcriptions. | 


Ca ITICAL OBSERVATIONS hon a paſſage in He- 
rodotus. | | 
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Valla tranſlates the paſſage thus, Græcia ſemper 


quidem alumna fuit paupertatis, hoſpes virtutis, quam a 


ſapientia accivit & a ſevera diſciplina; quam . 
Gracia & faupertatem tuetur, & dominatum. ry 


Stephens inſtead of paupertatem tuetur has put in the 
margin paupertatem propulſat, which agrees with the 


Greek text, Ty» wwiay . 


This paſſage has very much embarraſſed me, and is 
certainly a very difficult one. It ſeems to imply an 


evident contradiction, in ſaying firſt, that poverty was 


always held honourable in Greece, and then that the 


fame Greece rejected poverty and kept it at a diſtance, 


For which reaſon I was very much pleaſed with Valla's 


tranſlation, and thought it gave a beautiful meaning 
to the paſſage. ** Greece, ſaid Demaratus to Xerxes, 
e has hitherto always been the ſeat of poverty, and 


e the ſchool of virtue. Inſtructed by the lectures of 


« her wiſe men, and ſupported by a ſtrict obſervation 


&« of her laws, ſhe has hitherto always retained the 


(© love of poverty, and the honour of command, & 
% paupertatem tuetur & dominatum.“ But in this 


cale we muſt change the text of Herodotus, and in- 


ſtead of area read mapa, as Valla evidently 
conjectured. | | 


b Herod, lib, 7. Pag. 473. edit, Henr, Steph, ann. 1592. 
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254 Of Profane Hiſtory. 
Finding myſelf under this difficulty I conſulted an 
abſent friend; who is very converſant in the Latin and 
Greek authors, and whoſe obſervations and advice 
have been of great aſſiſtance to me in this work. |] 
ſhall here inſert his anſwer, as it may be uſeful to 
young maſters, in ſhewing them how to explain ob- 
ſcure and difficult paſſages. 
I think, writes my friend, that I have diſcovered 
the true meaning of the paſſage in Herodotus. I will 
give the tranſlation of it, after I have produced the 
reaſons, upon which I ground it. 

The principal difficulty lies in the ſenſe of the word 
amraporiles, If there is an ambiguity in conſtruing it 
with aim, it is taken away by de .] .eu, which the 
ſame verb equally governs, Now dee woc in does not 
ſignify the honour of command, as you tranſlate it. 
1ſt then, to ſupport this verſion, amapiz muſt be 

changed into irepvlas without authority, and in op- 
Poſition to all manuſcripts and printed copies, which 
ſhould never be admitted, unleſs the direct meaning 
of the text required it, 
2. The peculiar character of the Greeks, eſpecially 
in thoſe early ages, was the love of liberty, indepen- 
dency, and freedom from every yoke, auroroia, and 
not the deſire of rule, an ambition to command, or 
the glory of conqueſts. 

3. Let any one, if he can, inſtance not a whole 
nation, but a ſingle city, over which the Greeks had 
then extended their empire, or affected the honour of 
command. Demaratus therefore would have made him- 
ſelf ridiculous, if he had boaſted to Xerxes of the 
command of the Greeks, when he could not ſhew e one 
village, over which they exerciſed it. 

4. Though we ſhould grant for a moment, that 
this Lacedzmonian intended to exaggerate the jealouſy 
of the Greeks for the honour of command, as capa- 
ble of making them ſacrifice every thing for the con- 
ſervation of ſo glorious a poſſeſſion, he would never have 
made uv of the word de to expreſs his W. 
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Inertia, xgzTO-, or it may be xogavin, if he would have 
talked like Homer. For 9%oT0wn ſignifies only the 
dominion of a maſter over his ſlaves ; dominatio heri- 
lis in ſervos. *Tis an odious term, and carries with 
it the idea of ſlavery in the perſon who is ſubje to 
it, and conveys a notion entirely oppolite to the ge- 
nius of the Greeks, who never afterwards, though 
their ambition had been augmented from their great 
victories over the Perſians, ever thought of eſtabliſh- 
ing that deſpotic power, %0Town, The Athenians 
and Lacedæmonians, whoalternately ſhared the honour 
of command, in all their conqueſts affected either to 


introduce a democracy into the cities ſubdued, or an 


ariftocracy, and to animate them againft the ſlavery 


of the Perſians by that pleaſing image of liberty. This : 
needs no proof here, tis ſo expreſly laid down in all 


hiſtory. 


5. What Demaratus immediately adds of the Lace- 


dæmonians, to prove his general theſis by that particu- 


lar example, clearly ſhews that the &0To0w, here ſpoke 


of was not active, ſuch as they would exerciſe over 


others, but a paſſive q , ſuch as Xerxes required 


of them to which the Spartans would never ſubmit, 


though abandoned by all the Greeks, and left to periſh 


inevitably alone. This is the end of his reaſoning, 


which we ſhould have conſtantly in view. 


I don't fee therefore how we can receive a verſion, 
at once directly oppoſite to the expreſs text of the o- 


riginal, the propriety of the words, the true character 

of the people, the evidence of facts, and the connexion 

of the ſpeaker's argument. . | 
Thus then I would have it tranſlated : 


© Greece indeed has ever been bred up in poverty ; 


{© but has had virtue withal, improved by wiſdom, and 
* ſupported by the vigour of the laws. And from 
© the uſe ſhe has made of this virtue it is, that Greece 


“ has alike preſerved herſelf from the inconvenien- 


55 


cies of poverty, and the yoke of ſubjection 
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| IT. Things Blameable in the laws of Lycurgus, 


256 


Without entering here into an exact detail of all 
that may be blamed in the laws of Lycurgus, I ſhall 
content myſelf with ſome flight reflections, which 
the reader without doubt, juſtly ſhocked and offended 
at the bare relation of them, will have made before 
me. | 


I. Upon the choice of the children to be brought up or 
| 28 0 expoſed. 2 15 


And to begin with the choice of the children to be 

brought up or expoſed, who can avoid being ſhocked 
at the unjuſt and barbarous cuſtom of pronouncing a 
ſentence of death upon infants, who had the misfor- 
tune to be born of too tender and delicate a conſtity- 
tion to ſupport the fatigue and exerciſe, to which the 


republic deſtined all her ſubjets? Is it then im- 


poſſible, and have we no inſtances of it, that children, 
at firſt weak and tender, may grow ſtrong by age, 
and become even very robuſt? But were it otherwiſe, 
can our country be ſerved only by the ſtrength of our 
bodies? And are wiſdom, prudence, council, genero- 


ſity, courage, and greatneſs of ſoul, and all the qua- 


lities which depend on the mind, of no value? On- 
nino illud honeſtum, quod ex animo excelſo magnificoque 
querimus, animi efficitur non corporis viribus, Did 
Lycurgus himſelf do leſs ſervice or honour to Sparta 
by the inſtitution of his laws, than the greateſt offi- 
cers by their victories ? Ageſilaus was of ſmall ſtature, 
and had ſomething ſo very diſadvantageous in his mien, 
that the Egyptians at firſt ſight of him could not for- 
bear laughing ; and yet he made. the great King of 
Perſia tremble upon his throne. 
But what is of greater force than all I have urged, 
has any other a right over the lives of men, except 
e Cic, lib, 1, Offi, n. 79, d Ibid, 9. 76, ; g 
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Of Profane Hiſtory, 2287 
ne from whom they received them, that is, God him- 
ſelf? And does not a legiſlator viſibly uſurp upon his 
authority, when he arrogates to himſelf ſuch a power 
independently of him ? "That command of the deca- 
logue, which was only a repetition of the law of na- 
ture, Thou ſhalt not kill, condemns all the ancients in 
general, who thought they had the right of life and 
death over their ſlaves, and even over their children. 


II. The ſole care of the body, 


The great fault of Lycurgus's laws, as Plato and 
* Ariſtotle have obſerved, is, that they tended only to 
rm a ſtate of ſoldiers. This legiflator ſeemed wholly | 
aken up in the care of ſtrengthening the body, with- 


* out any concern about cultivating the mind. To what 
= end ſhould he baniſh all arts and ſciences from his re- 


he public, which principally tend to ſoften the manners, 
rehne the underſtanding, improve the heart, and in- 


5 ſire a polite, generous and honeſt behaviour, neceſſary 
e, Daa word to the ſupport of ſociety and to render the 
I commerce of life agreeable ? Hence the Lacedæmo- 
* ſians had ſomething rigid, auſtere, and often cruel in 


their character; which partly aroſe from their educa- 
lon, and created an averſion for them in all the al- 
es, 9 N ; 


0 III. Their barbarous cruelty to children, 

ta Wl 'Twas an excellent cuſtom at Sparta to inure the 
H- Wop: early to bear heat and cold, hunger and thirſt, 
Cy 


and by ſevere and painful exerciſes to bring their bo- 


n, Wis within due ſubjection to reaſon, ſo as to make 
„en ſubſervient to its orders, uh ch could not be 
ene, unleſs they were in a condition to ſupport all 
d, e Oranes artes, quibus #tas pue- afficiendum eft, ut obedire confilio 
pt WW" # humanitatem jnformari ſo- rationique poſſit in exequendis ne- 


Pro Arch. n. 4. gotiis & labore tolerando. Lib. 1. 
f Exercendum corpus, & ita de Offic. n. 79. | 


e Sa 
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kind of fatigues. But was it requiſite to carry this 
trial ſo far as the inhuman treatment we have menti. 
oned ? And was it not brutal and barbarous in the pz. The 
rents to ſtand unmoved at ſeeing the blood run down The 
from their children's wounds, and the harmleſs crez- | 


. . | c 

tures often expiring under the blows of the rod ? en 
3 | 1 taſte 

IV. The unnatural reſolution of mothers, BM tain 

The courage of the Spartan mothers is admiret my 


who inſtead of tenderneſs and tears upon the news 
their ſons being killed in battle, expreſſed a kind» 
joy. I ſhould have been better pleaſed that natural vil 
fection had ſhewn itſelf upon ſuch occaſions, and ti Bu 
the love of their country had not entirely ſtifled th | 
ſentiments of the mother and the woman. One o 
our generals, who was told in the heat of battle, thi 
his ſon was juſt ſlain, ſpoke far more wiſely, L 


* us now think, fays he, of conquering our enemie in op. 
« to morrow I will lament my ſon. “ by th! 
vo e 0 Chris 

V. Exceſſive lifure. 1 

2 wceſſive leiſure, comp 


I cannot ſee how we can excuſe Lycurgus for off with 
| ging the Lacedæmonians to paſs their whole lives i ration 


idleneſs, except what they ſpent in war. He left of lan 
arts and trades to ſlaves and foreigners, who dwelt with | 
mong them, and put nothing but the ſhield and ſpeſi duce 1 
into the hands of the citizens. Without mention lator 
the danger of ſuffering the number of flaves requigh armed 


for the tilling of lands, to encreaſe to ſuch a degi Cbriſt 
as to exceed that of their maſters, which often oc /þirit 
ſioned ſeditions ; into how many diſorders mult WE nounc 
much leiſure throw perſons always idle, without 1 to foll 
daily employment, or regular buſineſs? Tis an inci 
venience at preſent too frequent amongſt the gen 
and a natural conſequence. of their bad education. 


e | I hz 
cept in time of war moſt of our gentlemen pals th n and 
lives in a manner entirely uſeleſs. They look u judgm 


agriculu 
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agriculture, arts and trade, as things beneath them, 
and would think themſelves diſhonoured by them. 
They often know nothing but how to handle theirarms. 


ences, only juſt what they needs muſt ; and ſeveral of 
them have no knowledge of them at all, nor the leaſt 
taſte for learning, No wonder therefore that enter- 
tainments, cards and dice, hunting- matches, viſiting 
and trifling converſations, ſhould be their ſole employ- 
ment. A fad life for men of any underſtanding. 


VI. Shame and madefly abſolutely neglefted. 


But the moſt blameable circumſtance in Lycurgus, 
1s the little regard he had for ſhame and modeſty, 
which ſhews us into what darkneſs and diſorders the 


fail to ſet the holineſs and purity of the goſpel laws 
in oppoſition. to that unbounded licentiouſneſs ; and 
by this contraſt diſplay the dignity and excellence of 
Chriſtianity, ; 1 | | 
This may alſo be done in as uſeſul a manner by 
comparing the moſt valuable part of Lycurgus's laws 


or o with thoſe of the Goſpel. *'Tis indeed worthy admi- 


ves vation, that a whole people ſhould conſent to a diviſion 
left i of lands, which put the poor upon an equal footing 


velt with the rich, and by the alteration of the money re- 
ſpe duce themſelves to a kind of poverty. But the legiſ- 
ion lator of Sparta, when he eſtabliſhed theſe laws, had an 
quiq armed force at his command. The legiſlator of the 


legrMl Chriſtians ſaid but one word, Bleſſed are the poor in 
oc /þir1t ; and thouſands of faithful in all after ages re- 


auſt WI nounce their poſſeſſions, ſell their lands, and leave all 


ut 0 to follow Jeſus Chriſt in poverty. 


inc! Et 
gent Upon the theft allowed the Lacedæ monians. 

0 l have thought proper to treat this article ſeparate- 
1 a ly and with ſome extent; becauſe, in my opinion, the 


Judgment generally given of it, does not ſeem ſuffi- 
rs ciently 


They acquire but a ſuperficial knowledge of the ſci- 


heathen were plunged. A Chriſtian maſter will not 
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ciently founded in the nature of things. This cuſtom 
of the Lacedzmonians is ſeverely condemned, as apt 
to incline youth to have little regard upon other oc- 
caſions to the property of others, and as contrary to 
the law of nature and the decalogue. - In the catalogue 
of crimes ſaid to be tolerated in different nations, as 
inceſt among the Perſians, the murder of old and in- 
firm parents among the Indians, adultery among other 
people, we generally find the theſt of the Lacedæmo- 
nians, with an obſervation that among the 5 Scythi- 
ans, a nation commonly conſidered as barbarous, and 
having no laws, without any other notion of juſtice 
than what was derived from natural inſtinct, theſt 
was condemned and puniſhed as one of the greateſt 
crimes. PTR, WOE CNEL TO IRE PE 
But can it reaſonably be preſumed, that one of the 
greateſt of legiſlators ſhould have expreſly autho- 
rized ſo grofs a diſorder as thieving, whilft every lit- 
tle law-giver, in all ages and countries has been care- 
ful to puniſh it ſeverely, and even with death: 
Plutarch, who mentions this cuſtom in the life of 
'Lycurgus, in the manners of the Lacedzmonians, and 
in ſeveral other places, never gives the leaſt fign of 
diſapprobation, though uſually ſo equitable a judge and 
ſo exact a moraliſt ; nor do ] recollect that any of the 


ancients ever charged it as a crime upon Lycurgus ot 


the Laced#monians, 1 8 

Upon what then do the moderns found the ſentence 
they paſs upon it? Certainly upon not giving them- 
ſelves the trouble of weighing the circumſtances, and 
penetrating the motives of it. | 

1. > The Lacedzmonian youth never filched, but 
by order of their governor. „„ 

2. They did it only at a particular time, and in 
virtue of the law. 3 | | 
3. They never ſtole any thing but garden-ſtuff and 
victuals, by way of ſupplement to their food, which 
- £8 Juftitia gentis ingeniis culta, eos furto gravius. Juſt, lib, 2. cp 
_ non legibus, Nullum ſcelus apud h Plut. in vit. Lycurg. 
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was purpoſely given them in very ſmall quantity. And 
thus all theſe thefts were conſidered as inſtances of 
dexterity which were publickly allowed them for the 
procuring a larger ſhare of proviſion, _ : 
4. The lawgiver had ſeveral reaſons for permitting 
this kind of theft, 5 | 
His deſign was to make the poſſeſſors more careful 
in locking up and preſerving their ſubſtance. | 
And to make the boys more hardy and cunning, as 
deſigning them for the field. Mo 
They gave them little food, that they might never 
be cloyed, never be too full, or clogged with fat, that 
they might be alert and nimble, learn to bear hunger, 
and have better and more regular health. _ | 
But the principal motive was, that all theſe boys 
being deſigned for the army without exception, it was 
necefſary to inure them early to a ſoldier's life, to 
teach them to live upon a little, to provide a ſubſiſtence 
for themſelves without ſtanding in need of ammunition 
bread, to bear great fatigues, faſting, to maintain them- 
ſelves long with little proviſions in a country where 
the enemy, accuſtomed to conſume a great deal, muſt 
ſtarve in a few days or be forced to quit their ground 
through the want of neceſſary proviſions ; whereas the 
Lacedemonians could find wherewithal to ſubſiſt with- 
out difficulty. This the legiſlator, who was entirely 
a warrior, and had no other view but to train up 
ſoldiers, was willing to provide for at a diſtance by 
their education, inuring them to great frugality and 
obriety, for want of which the generality of military 
expeditions miſcarry, and the ſtrongeſt armies are ren- 
tered incapable of maintaining their conqueſts. Inſo- 
much that at preſent, as luxury and an expenſive man- 
ter of living has multiplied the neceſſities of armies, 
the care which embarraſſes the officers moſt is the pro- 
viſion of victuals; and the firſt obſtacle which hinders 
their advancing into an enemy's country, 1s want of 


i Toftit, Lacon, | 
ſubſiſtence. 
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ſubſiſtence, Thus our greateſt Generals conſider the 
eaſe and expedition, with which immenſe armies tran- 
ſported themſelves from one country to another, as 


the moſt ſingular and incredible circumſtance in an- 


cient hiſtory, = 1 

| Theſe are the advantages Lycurgus intended to pro- 
cure for a warlike people; and he could not have 
choſen more effectual, nor more certain means. And 
this is neceſſary for the underſtanding his law, and 


doing him juſtice. After all theſe obſervations, l 


queſtion whether the Lacedzmonian youth were to be 
blamed for their theft, or obliged to make reſtitution, 
In this caſe they may eaſily be juſtified by (till Rronger 


and more ſolid reaſons. po 
TLDis a certain principle, that from the firſt diviſion 
of eſtates we poſſeſs nothing but dependently on the 


laws, and according to their diſpoſition ; and that by 


giving up to each particular the enjoyment of that 


portion which has fallen to his ſhare, the ſame laws 
may make ſuch reſerves and reſtrictions, and lay it 
under ſuch ſervices and burdens as they {hall think 
moſt proper. Now the whole hody of the Spartan 
ſtate, when they accepted the laws of Lycurgus, did 
agree by a ſolemn compact, that upon the nine and 
thirty thouſand lots diſtributed among the Spartans, 
the youth ſhould be allowed to take ſuch garden ſtuff 
and victuals as the poſſeſſor had not a watchful eye 
upon, without ſuffering him to complain of the rob- 


bery, or have an action againft the robber. Thus 


we ſee, that whenever the boy was caught, he was not 


puniſhed as having committed an injuſtice, or ſeized 


upon another man's property, but for want of dex- 
> ER. | 1 8 
Such. ſort of reſerves, and the like privileges grant- 


ed upon the property of others, are very uſeful in al 


ſtates. Thus God not only gave the poor a liberty 
of gathering grapes in the vineyards, of gleaning it 
the fields, and even of carrying off whole ſheaves, 
but withal allowed every paſſenger the freedom of en- 
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tering into another's vineyard, as oſten as he pleaſed, 
and of eating as many grapes as he would, whether 
a the maſter of the vineyard liked or no. And God 
n- gives this reaſon for it, that the land of Iſrael was 

his, and the Iſraelites held it of him on this condition. 
r0- MW Services of this kind are eſtabliſhed in other repub- 
we lies, without the leaſt ſuſpicion of any injuſtice. Sol- 
diers have a right to lodge in private houſes, to be 
nd WM ſubſiſted in them on their march, or in their winter- 
„1 quarters, to be furniſhed with waggons and other ne- 
be ceſſaries. The lord of a manor has a right, as he 
on. ¶ pleaſes and whenever he pleaſes, to take the game and 
ger deer of his tenants, though the lands on which they 

ue fed do not belong to him; and even to hinder the 
ion proprietors from touching any of them, though bred. 
the W in their grounds. ED 
by WY Thus the whole body of the Lacedzmonian ſtate, 
dat conſiſting of every individual in it, had publickly 
aw WF transferred to the youth a right of going into their 
t eardens and halls, and taking ſuch provifions as they 
ink I liked beſt. And theſe boys were no more criminal 
an I for uſing this liberty, than the citizens of Athens for 
going into the gardens and orchards of Cimon, and 
taking thence what they wanted; becauſe every par- 


ans, WF ticular man in Sparta was ſuppoſed to have unani- | 
tuff mouſly given the boys, who after all were their own 
ei children, the ſame permiſſion that Cimon granted the 
oh Athenians, that were only his citizens. 85 

U 


As to the Scythians, amongſt whom theft was 
not ſeverely puniſhed, the reaſon of the difference is very 
iz WI evident. For the law, which is the ſole judge of the pro- 
perty and uſe of our ſubſtance, had granted no privi- 
lege to any one private man over the ſubſtance of 
another ; whereas the law of the Lacedæmonians had 
1 al done juſt the contrary. It would have been a real 
theft to have gone into the gardens of Pericles, The- 
miitocles, or Alcibiades, and taken the fruit thence, 
but there was none in gathering it from the orchards 
5 of Cimon and Pelopidas, becauſe they had aſſociated 
TI e 85 8 all 
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all their fellow-citizens into the enjoyment of that 
part of their eſtates. _ 

There was no cauſe to apprehend that this Spartan 
_ cuſtom ſhould teach the youth to ſteal upon other oc- 
caſions. 
prohibited the uſe of gold and ſilver money, and 
obliged all the citizens to live and eat together, had 
made the robbery of goods and money either uſeleſ 
or impoſſible. And thus we don't find, that there 
ever was a diſcovery made of ſo much as one roh- 
bery at Lacedzmon for ſo many ages. 


OD TE TID TILE LID LE INTE 


THE FOURTH PIECE taken from the Hiſtory of 
PE es A 


The proſperous times of Thebes, and deliverance if 

A 5 I deſięn to be ſhort, IJ have joined theſe two 

pieces of hiſtory together, though very ſeparate 

in themſelves; and for the ſame reaſon, relating little 

beſides, I ſhall content myſelf with laying open the 

characters of thoſe, who had the greateſt ſhare in 
them, 3 5 

I. The proſperous days of Thebes. 


0 part of hiſtory, in my opinion, ſhews better of 


what real merit is capable, and of what ſervice great” 


officers are to a ſtate, than what happened at Thebes 
in a very ſhort ſpace of time. This city was ver) 
weak in itſelf, and but lately in a manner reduced to 
ſlavery, Lacedæmon on the other hand had long 


poſſeſſed the ſuperiority, and domineered over al; 


Greece. Two Thebans, by their courage and wil 
dom, brought down the formidable power of par 
* 1. 


For the inſtitutions of Lycurgus, which 
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and raiſed their country to the higheſt point of em- 
pire and glory. I ſhall juſt touch upon this event, 
without entering into particulars. _ 

Theſe two Thebans were Pelopidas and Epami- 
0h nondas, both deſcended from the moſt illuſtrious fa- 
milies in the city, The firſt was born to a great 
eltate, which he augmented very much by inheriting 
the eſtate of another very wealthy and flouriſhing 
family. Poverty was in a manner hereditary to the 
other, but he rendered it ſill more familiar and caſy 
by a ſerious application to philoſophy, and a plain man- 
ner of living, to which he always adhered with entire 
conſtancy and uniformity. The one ſhewed the uſe 
dat was to be made of riches, and the other of po- 

rerty. Pelopidas diſtributed his riches to all ſuch as 
1 ſtood in need. of them, and deſerved his ailiitance 
he wing, ſays Plutarch, that he was the maſter and 
not the ſlave of wealth. As he could never prevail 
upon his friend Epaminondas to accept of his offers, 
and make uſe of bis ſubſtance z he learnt of him to 
lde like a poor man in the mid{t of plenty. He 
purpoſely viſited the houſes of the poor, that he 
might know of them how to want. He ſhould be 
aſhamed, he ſaid, of ſpending more at his table or 
0n his dreſs than the meaneſt Theban. And he was 
only thus ſevere upon himſelf, that he might have 
Wherewithal to maintain a greater number of honeſt 
men, who wanted aſſiſtance. | 

They were both equally deſigned by nature for 
gent things, but with this difference, that Pelopidas 
wolied kimſelf moſt to the exeiciſe of the boy, and 
Epaminondas to the cultivation of the mind. The 
one employed all his leiſure in wreſtling and hunting, 
* the other in the converſation and ttudy of philo- 
ophy, 

But what has moſt of all been adm! "0 in them 
J men of judgment is, that ftrict friendſhip and un- 
Iilterable union in which they lived during the whole 
Curſe of their lives, though almoſt always employcd 

Vox. III. = together, 
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together, either in the command of the army, or the 
government of the commonwealth ; an union, found- 
ed upon the mutual eſteem they had for each other, 
and encreaſed by the love of their country, which 
made each of them look upon the ſucceſs of the other, 
as his own. This good underſtanding and agreement, 
fo ſeldom or almoſt never found amongſt miniſters of 
ſtate, as may be ſeen in the caſe of the great men of 
Athens, could ariſe only from a real greatneſs of ſoul, 
and a ſolid virtue, which not conſulting glory, or 
_ riches, the fatal ſources of diſſention and envy, and 
conſidering only the intereſt and happineſs of their 
country, was far ſuperior to the little weakneſs of that 
mean jealouſy, which feels uneaſineſs at the merit of 
8 1 5 
Ihe firſt and moſt glorious proof Pelopidas gave of 
his courage and prudence was the bold deſign he laid 
and executed, though then very young, of delivering 
his country from the yoke of the Lacedæmonians, 
who had made themſelves maſters of the citadel of 
Thebes by ſurprize. He took care in a little time 
to form a conſiderable conſpiracy againſt the tyrants, 
But though this affair had been carried on with all 
poſſible ſecrecy, within a moment before the execu- 
tion, a meflenger, who had made all imaginable 
ſpeed, enquired for Archias the chief of the tyrants, 
who were then feaſting together, and gave a letter into 
his hands, which he ſaid required immediate diſpatch, 
and was about ſerious affairs. And indeed it was at- 
terwards known, that it contained a circumſtantial 
account of the whole conſpiracy. * Archias ſmiling 
To morraw then, ſays he, for ſerious buſineſs ; and put 
the letter under the cuſhion on which he lolled. But 
there was no tomorrow for him; for he was killed 
that night with all the tyrants, and the citadel reco- 
vered. The change which ſoon after happened in 
their affairs, and the war which humbled the pride of 
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Sparta, and deprived them of their empire by ſea and 
land, might properly be ſaid to be the work of that 
night, in which Pelopidas, without taking either 
caſtle or fort, with an handful of men, unlooſed, 
to uſe that expreſſion, and broke the bonds of the La- 
cedæmonian ſway, which ſeemed morally impoſſible 
to have been either broken or unlooſed. 

He had afterwards a ſhare in all the victories which 
Thebes gained over the Lacedemonians. After ſuch 
happy and ſucceſsful expeditions, all the towns in 
Theſſaly apply to Pelopidas for aſſiſtance againſt the 
tyrant that oppreſſed them. He immediately ſets for- 
ward on his march, and gives them liberty by his 
preſence. The two competitors for the crown of Ma- 
cedon made choice of him to decide their quarrel. 
He preſcribes them conditions of peace, and takes 
hoſtages of them for the ſecurity of their engage- 
ments; ſo great was then the fame of the power of 
Thebes, and the confidence they placed in his juſtice. 
He afterwards went embaſſador to the King of Perſia, 
and was received with the greateſt marks of diſtinction 
and reſpect ; and whilſt the deputies of the other re- 
publicks were employed in ſerving their private ad- 


vantage, he was engaged ſolely in promoting the ge- 


neral intereſt of Greece; and without aſking any | 
thing for his country, ſtudied only to procure the li- 
berty of all the Greeks, and their entire independency. 
Contented with baving obtained that, and little af- 
tected with the magnificent preſents offered him by 
the King, he accepted only of ſuch as, without en- 
riching him, barely expreſſed the good-will and fa- 
your of the Prince. EO 
So many great actions terminated in a very glorious 
death indeed, but not altogether ſuch as might be 
deſired for ſo great a man; for Pelopidas purſuing too 
briſkly the tyrant of Pherz, who fled before him, 
and had covered himſelf behind the company of his 
guards, was at laſt overpowered by numbers, after 
having acted prodigies of valour. He ſhould have 
| . _ remem- 
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remembered, that great men are accountable to their 
country for their lives, and ought to die for that 


alone, and not for themſelves. 


As to Epaminondas ', he has deſervedly been con- 
ſidered as the greateſt man Greece ever produced, 
or perhaps the world, ® It would be hard to ſay, 
whether he was a better General or man. He had 
all the great qualities of the moſt famous Captains, as 
Diodorus Siculus obſerves, and none of their vices, 
He was alike averſe to ambition and avarice. He 
ſought to procure his country the command, and not 
to command himſelf, Riches were ſo far from being 
a temptation, that he never ſuftered them to approach 
him ; it ſeems as if he ſhould have thought himſelf 
diſhonoured by growing rich ; and his poverty at- 
tended him to his grave, whither he was carried at the 
expence of the publick. As he was born poor, he 
reſolved to continue ſo; and his friend Pelopidas could 
never prevail upon him to think otherwiſe. © I am 
<< not aſhamed, ſaid he to him, of a poverty that 
„ has not prevented me from deſerving the firſt em- 
„ ployments in the commonwealth, and the com- 
& mand of her armies. Poverty has brought no 
„ ſhame upon me, nor will I bring any upon pover- 
& ty, by quitting it.“ „ 

n He was as little ſolicitous about glory as money. 
He never made any intereſt for offices: Dignities 
courted him, and often did violence to his modeſty in 

obliging him to accept them: Though he always diſ- 
charged them in ſuch a manner as did more honour to 
them, than they to him. 


1 Thebanum Epaminondam, 
 haud ſcio an fummum virum 
Græciæ. Cic, lib, 2. de Orat. n. 
139. | . 

m Fuit incertum, vir. melior 
an dux eſſet. Nam & imperium 
non fibi ſemper, ſed patriæ quæ- 
ſivit: & pecuniæ adeo parcus fuit, 
ut ſumptus funeri defuerit. Juſ- 
tin. lib. 6. cap. 8. 

2 


n Glotiæ quoque non cupidior 
quam pecuniæ; quippe recuſanti 


omnia imperia ingeſta ſunt; ho- 


noreſque ita geſſit, ut ornamentum 
non accipere, ſed dare ipfi digni- 
nitati videretur, Jam literarum 
ſtudium jam philoſophiæ doctrina 
tanta, ut mirabile videretur, unde 
tam inſignis militiæ ſcientia ho- 
mini inter literas nato, Juſt, Vi 

1$ 


grandeur of Epaminondas. Nor indeed is any * 
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His integrity, ſincerity, and invincible love of 
juſtice, procured him the entire conhdence of his ci- 
tizens, and even of his enemies. No body could avoid 
loving and admiring him for his good-nature and affa- 
bility, which nothing could alter ; nor did they in the 
leaſt take away from the high eſteem and veneration, 
which his great qualities had gained him. It is in 


virtues of this ſocial kind that Plutarch places the real 


* 


more extraordinary than ſuch qualities with an almo 
abſolute power, in the midſt of wars, and victories, 
and at the bead of the greateſt affairs; nor can an- 
thing more neceſſary be propoſed for the imitation of 
perſons of quality, who are often tempted to ſubſtitute 
artifice, diſſimulation, airs of haughtineſs and pride, 
inſtead of them. 1 5 
His elevation of mind made him always bear with 
mildneſs and patience the jealouſy of his equals, 
the ill humour of his citizens, the calumnies of his 
enemies, and the ingratitude of his country after his 
great ſervices. ? He was fully of opinion, that great- 
neſs of ſoul conſiſted principally in ſuffering theſe 
trials without concern, complaining, or abating any 
thing of his zeal for the publick good ; 4 becauſe the 
ill uſage of our country, like that of our parents, 
ſhould be born with ſubmiſhon. . 
There never was a greater maſter in the art of war, 
In him intrepid valour was united with the moſt con- 
ſummate prudence. And all theſe virtues were no leſs 
the effect of his excellent education, than of his hap- 
py genius. From his infancy he had expreſſed ſuch a 
wonderful taſte for ſtudy and Jabour, that one would 
wonder how a man born in the midſt of letters, and 


"Hr angus ply Sf toro utes Thy iy reg Toute 
. Arion, Xa piryanove x aviZixaxia iH og. Ibid. 
Xia, xa; mpacryri,Plut,inPel, 4 Ut parentum ſævitiam, 

P To & ovxoÞParriuc xa; ri ſic patriæ, patiendo ac feren- 
Tiigny Ersa g txt d- do leniendam eſſe. Liv. lib. 
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brought up in the boſom of philoſophy, could have pof- 
ſibly acquired ſo perfect a knowledge in the art of war, 
Thus great men are formed; which we cannot 
inculcate too much into youth deſigned for the army, 
the ſervice of the ſtate, or any employment in general 
whatſoever, as ſeveral of them are apt to look upon 
ſtudy as uſeleſs, and almoſt diſhonourable, = Tully in 
his third Book de Oratore gives a long lift of the moſt 
illuſtrious officers in Greece, who were all very indu- 
ſtrious to improve their minds by the ſtudy of the ſci- 
ences, and philoſophy in particular. Among theſe 
were Piſiſtratus, Pericles, Alcibiades, Dion of Sy- 
racuſe, whom we ſtall ſpeak of by and by, Timo- 
theus the ſon of Conon, Ageſilaus, and Epaminon- 
das. Tis a great misfortune for perſons raiſed to pre- 
ferments and the adminiſtration of publick affairs, to 
enter upon them, as Tully expreſſes it, naked and 
unarmed, i. e. without knowledge, underſtanding, 


or almoſt any tincture of the ſciences that adorn and 


_ cultivate the mind, Nunc contra plerique ad honores 
adipiſcendos, & ad rempublicam gerendam nudi veniuni 
atque inermes, nulla cognitione rerum, nulla ſcientia 
ornati. „ 


II. The Deliverance of Syracuſe. 


Two very illuſtrious men were engaged in reſtoring 
liberty to Syracuſe, Dion and Timoleon. The firſt 
laid the ſoundations, and the ſecond entirely finiſhed 
that great work. Es 


© I. Dion. I. 

I queſtion whether among the lives of illuſtrious 
men left us by Plutarch, there is one more beautifu 
and curious than that of Dion ; but there is certainly 
none which ſhews more the value of a good educa- 
tion, and of what great advantage the converſation of 
men of learning and virtue may be. I ſhall confine 
x Lib, 3. de Oratore, n. 137, 141. s ibid, u, 136. 

8 | myſelf 
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myſclf chiefly to this point, by making ſome refleQi- 
ons on ſuch circumſtances in the life of Dion as re- 
late to It. | 


REELECTION THE FIRST. 


The converſation of men of learning and probity very 
uſeful to Princes. 


Drown was brother to Ariſtomache, the wife of the 
eller Dionyſius. A kind of chance, or rather, ſays 
Plutarch, a peculiar providence, which Jaid the foun- 
dations of the liberty of Syracuſe at a diſtance, led 
Plato thither, the Prince of philoſophers. Dion be- 
came his friend and diſciple, and improved very much 
by his lectures. For though educated in flaviſh prin- 
ciples under a tyrant, and habituated to a cowardly 
and ſervile ſubjection; though bred up in pomp and- 
pleaſures, and accufiomed to a kind of life, which 
made all happineſs conſiſt in voluptuouſneſs and meg— 
nificence; he had no ſooner heard the diſcourſes of 
this philoſopher, and taſted of that philoſophy which 
leads to virtue, than he found his ſoul enflamed with 
the love of it, e It: 

The ſecond Dionyſius ſucceeded his father at an 
age, when, as * Livy ſays of another King of Syra- 
cuſe, he was ſo far from being able to govern with 
wiſdom, that he was ſcarce capable of uſing his liberty 
with moderation. He was no ſooner upon the throne, 
than the courtiers took pains to get the aſcendant of 
him, and beſet the young Prince with continual flat- 
teries, Their whole employment was to find out 
every vain amuſement for him, to engage him con- 
tinually in feaſting, the company of women, and all 
other ſhameful pleaſures. Dion, being fully of opi- 
nion that all the vices of the young Dionyſus proceeded 


t Puerum, vix dum libertatem, tores atque amici ad precipitandum 
necdum dominationem, modice in omnia vitia acceperunt. Liv. 
aturum, Læti id ingenium tu- lib. 24. n. 4. 
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only from his bad education, endeavoured to intro- 

duce him into good converſation, and gave him a taſte to 

of diſcourſe, capable of improving his manners. To int 

this end he prevailed upon him to ſend for Plato to his bre 
court. And though the philoſopher had no great in- bir 


clination for the journey, as expecting no great bene- va 
fit from it, he could not reſiſt the earneſt ſolicitations life 
which were made him from all parts. He therefore in 
came to Syracuſe, and was received with extraordi- an 
nary marks of honour and diſtinction. in 
Plato found the moſt happy diſpoſitions in the world to 
in the young Dionyſius, who gave himſelf up without ow 
reſerve to his lectures and advice. But as he had very be 
much improved himſelf by the inſtructions and ex- no) 


ample of his maſter Socrates, the moſt ſkilful man 
that ever the Pagan world produced for inſtilling a 
taſte for truth, he was careful to manage the young 
tyrant with wonderful addreſs, declining to oppoſe his W 77, 
paſſions direaly, lavouring to gain his confidence by 
Eindneſs and inſinuation, and ſtudying to make virtue \ 
at once amiable to him, and victorious over vice, ſhi 
which holds men only in its chains by the allurements, Pri 
pleaſures, and delights it lays before them. 
The change was ſudden and ſurpriſing. The young WM 424% 
Prince, who had wallowed till then in idleneſs, ſen- mir 
ſuality, and the conſequential ignorance of every duty, MW like 
awaking as it were from a lethargy, began to open his cal 
eyes, to diſcern the beauty of virtue, to have a taſte W ſtan 
for the pleaſures and joys of a ſolid and agreeable con- and 
verſation, and gave himſelf up as eagerly to the deſire ing 
of being taught and inſtructed, as before he was averſe in n 
to it, and abhorred it. The court, which is the ape wit] 
of Princes, and conforms univerſally to their inciina- W ſet | 
tions, entered into the ſame ſentiments. All the rooms dan; 
of the palace were like ſo many ſchools of geometry, ente 
covered with the duſt the geometricians uſed in tracing 


their lines; and in a little time the ſtudy of philoſophy, wn 
and the moſt ſublime ſciences, became the general and ug 
prevailing taſte, na RI wic 


The 
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The great advantage of theſe ſtudies, with reference 
to a Prince, is not only the ſtoring his mind with an 
infinity of very curious, uſeiul, and often neceſſary 
branches of knowledge, but alſo the withdrawin; 
him from a ſtate of idleneſs, and indolence, and the 
vain amuſements of a court ; the inuring him to a 
life of ſeriouſneſs and application; the raifing a deſire 
in him of being. inſtructed in the duties of royalty, 
and becoming acquainted with ſuch as have excelled 


in the art ot reigning 3 in a word, the enabling him 


to govern by himſelf, and ſee every thing with his 
own eyes, that is, to be truly a King. But this will 
be always oppoſed by courtiers and flatterers, as was 
now the caſe of Dionyſus the younger. 


REFLECTION THE SECOND. 


Flatterers, the fatal peſt of courts, and ruin of Princes: 


What Tully fays of flattery with relation to friend- 
ſhip, is no leſs true with reference to the courts of 
Princes, that it is a moſt mortal poiſon. Sic haben- 
dum eft, nullam in amicitia peſtem efſe majorem, quam 
adulationem. By flatterers he means falſe and double 
minded men, of an eaſy and pliable diſpoſition, who 
like Proteus put on a thoufarid different forms as oc- 
caſion offers, attentive only to pleaſe the Prince, con- 
ſtantly employed in ſtuding his taſte and inclinations, 
and reading his defires in his countenance, never lay- 
ing before him an offenſive truth, contradicting him 
in nothing, and talking always the fame language 
with him. The guards, ſays an ancient writer, are 
ſet round the palaces of Kings to keep off enemies leſs 
dangerous than flattery. * It deceives the centinels, 
enters not only into the cabinet, but the heart of a 


u De amicit, n. 91. imperium deprædatur; regumque 
w-Ibid. n. 91, 93. © is nobiliſſimam partem, ani mam ni- 
x Sola quippe hæc (adulatio) ne- mirum, aggreditur. Syneſ. de reg- 
Wuicquara vigilantibus ſatellitibus no. i | 


5 Prince, 
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Prince, and is induſtrious to deprive him of what is 
moſt precious and eſſential to his happineſs ; I mean, a 
_ wiſe and equitable ſpirit, the diſcernment of truth and 
falſhood, the love of juſtice and the public good. 
It is not ſurpriſing that a young Prince like Dio- 
nyſius, who would have found it difficult to have 
ſtood his ground with the moſt excellent diſpoſition 
and amidlt the beſt examples, Thould at laſt give way 
to ſo great a temptation in a court, that had long 
been infected, where there was no emulation but in 
vice, and ſurrounded with a multitude of flatterers, 
who were continually praiſing and commending him, 
They began with ridiculing the retired life he was 
made to lead, and the ſtudies to which he applied him» 
ſelf, as if deſigned to make a philoſopher of him. 
They went farther, and took pains to render the zeal 
of Dion and Plato ſuſpected and even odious to him, 
by repreſenting them?? as troubleſom reformers and 
| haughty pædagogues, who aſſumed an authority over 
him, which was neither fit for his age or condition, 
At laſt Dion and Plato, under different pretexts, and 
at different times, were baniſhed the court, which a- 
bandoned itſelf again to every kind of exceſs and riot, 
We ſee from hence how difficult it is for a Prince to 
eſcape the ſnares that: are laid for him by the concur- 
rence of a ſmall number of perſons, in the firſt places 
or employments about him, and intereſted to favour 
each other, to conceal from him part of what he 
ought to know, and to agree upon certain points, not- 
withſtanding their ſeparate intereſts, jealouſies, and ſe- 
 cret hatred; that they alone may be ſole maſters of 
affairs, may engroſs the Prince's confidence, and keep 
him a kind of priſoner, within the narrow circle they 
| have drawn around him. Claudentes principem ſenen, 
E agentes ante omnia ne quid ſciat. - 


Wn y Vic actibus boneftls pudor re- tur, Tacit, annal, lib. 14. cap. 1% 


tinetur, nedum inter certamina 2 Triſtes & ſupercilioſos alien? 
vitiorum pudicitia, aut modeſtia, vitæ cenſores, publicos pxdagog%% 

aut quidquam probi moris ſervare- Senec. ep. 123. 
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REFLECTION THE THIRD, 


The great qualities of Dion intermixed with ſome flight 
. Fault. 


It is difficult to find ſo many excellent qualities in 
one ſingle perſon, as in the Prince we are ſpeaking 
of, Greatneſs of ſoul, noble ſentiments, generoſity 
in diſtributing his fortune, heroick courage in the field 
joined with uncommon temper and prudence, and a 
vaſtneſs of mind, capable of the largeſt views, a re- 
ſolution unſhaken in the greateſt dangers and moſt ſud- 
den changes of fortune, a love for his country and the 
publick good carried almoſt to an exceſs, were part of 
the virtues of Dion, He iinbibed the precepts of phi- 
loſophy with an ardour of which Plato ſays he had ſeen 
but few inſtances ; and he ſtudied it, not out of cu- 
riolity or vanity, but to know his duty, and make it 
eee, nn 

Though paſſionately addicted to philoſophy, the 
ſtudy of it never diverted him from his duty, + as he 


knew how to contain his paſſion for it within due 


bounds. After Dionyſius had obliged him to leave 
dyracuſe and Sicily, he led the moſt agreeable life in 
his exile that can poſſibly be imagined for a man that 
had once taſted the pleaſures of ſtudy z enjoying in 
tranquillity the converſation of the philoſophers, aſſiſt- 
Ing at their diſputes, and making a conſiderable figure 
amongſt them through his excellent genius and the ſo- 
lidity of his judgment ; viſiting the cities of learned 
Greece, to collect in them, if I may be allowed the 
expreſſion, the flower of the men of genius, and con- 
ſult the ableſt politicians, leaving every where behind 
him the marks of his liberality and magnificence, e- 


qually beloved and reſpected by all that knew him, 


a Retinvitque, quod eſt difficil- cit, in vit. Agric, n. 4+ = 
linum, ex ſapientia modum, Ta- | ; 
as . 
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and receiving extraordinary honours wherever he paſf. 
ed, which were paid ſtill more to his merit than his 
birth. T was from ſo pleaſing a life as this that he 
tore himſelf to aſſiſt his country, which implored his 
protection, and to deliver it from the yoke of tyran- 
ny, under which it had long groaned. 

A bolder attempt perhaps was never formed, nor 
at the ſame time ever meet with greater ſucceſs. He 
ſet out with no more than eight hundred men, and 
two merchant ſhips, to engage with ſo formidable 
a power as that of Diony ſius. Who would have 
„thought, b ſays an hiſtorian, that a man with two 
& merchant ſhips would have been able to dethrone 
© a Prince, who had four hundred ſhips of war, an 
& hundred thouſand foot, ten thouſand horſe, proviſion 
of arms and corn in proportion, and as much trea- 
&« ſure as was requiſite to maintain and pay fo nume- 
„ rous an army, who beſides this was maſter of one 

© of the greateſt cities in Greece, with ports, arſenals, 
6 and impregnable forts, and ſupported and fortified 
« by a great number of very powerful allies ? The 
4 cauſe of Dion's great ſucceſs was his magnanimity 
* and courage, and the affection borne him by thoſe, 
« whoſe liberty he was to procure.” 

But what I find moſt beautiful in the life of Dion, 
molt worthy of admiration, and, if I may be allow- 
ed to ſpeak ſo, moſt ſuperior to the common ſenti- 
ments of mankind, is that greatneſs of ſoul and un- 
heard-of patience, with which he bore the ingratitude 
of his fellow citizens, He had left all to come to their 
aftiſtance, he had brought the tyranny to its laſt gaſp 
and was-upon the point of reſtoring them to their full 
liberty. And as a reward for ſo many ſervices, they 
ſhamefully expel him their city in company of a ſmall 
hand{ul of ſoldiers, whoſe fidelity they could not cot- 
rupt ; they load him with injuries, and add the moſt 
cruel abuſes to their treachery. And though he want: 


ed no more to revenge himſelf of thoſe ungrateſul ne- 


bels, 


b Diod, Sic, hiſt, lib, 16. 


le 


„ excuſable to revenge ourſelves of ſuch as have injur- 
« ed us, than to be the firſt in doing wrong to others. 
& But if we conſult nature, we ſhall find that both 

„e theſe faults have but one root, and that there is as 
% much weakneſs i in revenging an injury, as in firſt 


tor formed a conſpiracy againſt him, and aſſaſſinated 


and his beſt friends too much at a diſtance. Plato had 
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bels, than to give the word, and deliver them up to 


the indignation of his ſoldiers; having a like command 
over them as himſelf, he checks their impetuoſity, 
and without diſarming them lays a reſtraint upon their 
juſt reſentment, not allowing them in the very heat 
and fire of battle to do more than intimidate his ene- 
mies without killing them; becauſe he conſidered them 
fill as his fellow - citizens and brethren, 

He ſaid upon another occaſion, that officers uſu- 


« ally paſſed their days in the exerciſe of arms, and 
&« in learning the art of war; that for his part he had 
« ſpent a long time at Athens i in the academy, to learn 
ce there how to conquer wrath, envy and revenge; 
te that to be civil and obliging to one's friends and men 
ce of probity was no mark of having conquered our 


« paſſions ; but to behave with bumanity towards 


& thoſe who have done us wrong, and to be always 


« ready to pardon them. ——— It is true, he ſaid, 
&« according to human laws, tis admitted to be more 


% committing it.“ 


All the wrongs and ingratitude of bis country were 


not capable of making any abatements in his zeal. 
After various changes of fortune he reſtored its liber- 
ty, and expelled the tyrants. But he had not the 
pleaſure of enjoying the fruit of his labours. A tray- 


him in his own houſe, His death involved 1 
in new misfortunes. 
I think we cannot charge Dion with any more 


than one fault; he had ſomething rough and ſevere in 
his temper, which rendered him unſociable and diffi- 


cult of acceſs, and kept men of the greateſt probity 


often put him in mind of this failing. He had even en- 
deavoured 
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deavoured to correct it by bringing him particularly ac- 
quainted with a philoſopher of a chearful and facetious 


diſpoſition, and very capable of inſpiring him with 
kind and obliging ſentiments. He afterwards remind- 


ed him of it by a letter, wherein he ſays, © Conſi- 
« der, I beg of you, that you are accuſed of want. 


ing good- nature and affability ; and always remem- 


6 ber, that the moſt certain means to make affair 
& ſucceed, is to render one's ſelf agreeable to thoſe with 
„% whom we have to treat. Haughtineſs baniſhes 
« friends and companions, and reduces a man to live 


in ſolitude. © Notwithſtanding he was blamed for 
his too great auſterity and uſing an inflexible ſeverity 


towards the people, he was never obſerved to depart in 


the leaſt from it, either from being naturally averſe to 


the arts of inſinuation and perſuaſion, or that in the 


deſign he had of correcting and reforming the Syracu- 
| ſans, who were ſpotted and corrupted by the adulati- 
on and complacency of their orators, he thought him- 
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| This thought of Plato's is extreme- 


ly beautiful,, but not ſo obvious 


at firſt fight, M. Dacier has tranſ- 
lated it thus. Haughtineſs 7s al- 


zways the companion of ſolitude ; 


"which carries with it no idea, or 
rather preſents one directly oppo- 


bout him, is little ſuſceptible of it, 
and has no opportunity of ſhew- 


ſite to reality, For it is falſe, 


that haughtineſs is always alone. 
A ſingle man, with no body a- 


ing it. This vice requires wit- 


neſſſes and ſpectators. This there- 
fore is not I lato's meaning; who 


7 


intends to ſay, that haughtineſs 
drives away the reft of mankind ; 
that it removes thoſe from us. 
with whom we ought to live in 


the greateſt union; whereas affabi- 
lity gains great men abundance 
of followers, and makes them 
live in a manner amidſt a mul- 
titude of perſons, even ſuch a: 


are ſtrangers and unknown, who 


gladly approach them, and take 
pains to attach themſelves to them ; 
whereas haughtineſs makes a de- 
ſert around them, puts all to flight, 
and reduces them to as great a de- 
gree of ſolitude, as though they 
were in a wilderneſs, and by that 
means deprives them of the afliſ- 
tance of the perſons they ſtand in 


need of for the ſucceſs of their af- 


fairs. H d' al Sadela, tpnuia Eu- 
voin. Haughtineſs reduces a mas 
to ſolitude. | | 
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ſelf obliged to a more reſolute and manly behaviour, 

Dion was miſtaken in the moſt eſſential point of 
governing. From the throne to the loweſt office in the 
ſtate, whoever is to command and direct others, ought 
principally to ſtudy the* art of gaining the affections of 
mankind, of moulding and turning them at pleaſure, 
and conciliating them to our own views ; which can 
never be effected by domineering over them, by haugh- 
tily commanding them,or barely pointing out their duty 
to them with a rigid inflexibility. There is a ſteadineſs 
and reſolution, or rather an obſtinate ſeverity, even 
in the purſuit of virtue, and the exerciſe of all em- 
ployments, which is apt to degenerate into vice, when 
carried too far. I own we are never allowed to bend 
the rule; but it is always commendable, and often ne- 
ceſſary, to ſoften and make it more tractable ; which 
is principally done by an obliging and inſinuating be- 
haviour ; by not rigorouſly inſiſting upon the perfor- 
mance of the moſt minute circumſtance of duty, by 
overlooking ſuch little faults as ſcarce deſerve notice; 


and remonſtrating mildly upon thoſe that are more 


conſiderable ; in a word, by endeavouring by all poſ- 
ſible means to gain the love of others, and to render 
virtue and duty agreeable. e i 


II. TIIIoL EoBW. 


Timoleon, who was a native of Corinth, complet- 
ed at Syracuſe what Dion had ſo happily begun; and 
ſignalized himſelf in that expedition by amazing ex- 
ploits of valour and wiſdom, which made him equal 
in glory to the greateſt men of his age. After he had 
obliged Dionyſius to quit Sicily, he recalled all the ci- 
tizens, whom the tyrants had baniſhed into different 
countries ; he got together ſixty thouſand of them to 
re-people the deſerted city; he divided the lands a- 


f This is what an ancient poet regina rerum oratio, | Cic, Lib, 1. 
tilled, flexanima atque omnium de Divin, n. 80. N 


1 mong 
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mong them, gave them laws, and eſtabliſhed a form 
of civil government in conjunction with commiſſioners 
from Corinth; he cleared all Sicily of tyrants, with 
which it had been long infeſted, reſtored peace and ſe- 
curity in all places, and ſupplied the cities ruined by 
the war with all things e 1 for reinſtating them- 
ſelves” 
After ſuch glorious actions, which had gained him 
unlimited credit, he voluntarily renounced his autho- 
rity, and paſſed the reſt of his life at Syracuſe as a pri- 
vate man, enjoying the grateful ſatisfaction of ſeeing 
ſo many cities, and ſuch multitudes of people indebted 
for their tranquillity and happineſs to him. But he 
Was ever reſpected, and conſulted as the common ora- 
cle of Sicily. There was no treaty of peace, no new 
law, no diviſion of lands, no regulation of policy made 
without TT imoleon's being concerned in it, and gi- 
D ooo 
In his old age he had the trial of a very ſevere al- 
fliction, which he bore with an aſtoniſhing patience; 
I mean the loſs of his fight. This accident was fo far 
from diminiſhing the people's conſideration and reſpect 
that they had for him, that it ſerved only to augment 
them. The Syracuſans were not ſatisfied with pay- 
ing him frequent viſits ; but carried all ſtrangers that 
' travelled amongſt them to his houſe either in town or 
country, to ſhew them their benefactor and deliverer, 
If any matter of moment was to be debated in the pub- 
lick aſſembly they called in him to their aſſiſtance; 
and as for him, he came in a chariot drawn by two 
\ Horſes through the forum into the theatre, and entered 
the aſſembly in the fame chariot amidſt the ſhouts and 
| Joyful acclamations of the whole people. When te 
had given his opinion, which was always religioully 
_ obſerved, his ſervants carried him back in his chariot 
acroſs the theatre, the whole people reconducting him 
beyond the gates of the city with the like acclamations 
and applauſes. a | 
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m They paid him ſtill greater honours aſter his death. 
His funeral was ſolemnized with the utmoſt magni- 
hm ficence, and the greateſt ornament of it was the tears = 
and bleflings beſtowed by the people upon the deceaſed, _ | 
by which were not the effect of mere cuſtom and decency, 

n. but proceeded from a ſincere affection and the moſt 

cordial gratitude. They farther made an ordinance, 

that every year for the future upon the day of his 

death, games of muſick, wreſtling, and horſe- races 

ſhould be celebrated in honour of his memory. 
Nothing ever was more conſummate than what hi- 

Rory tells us of Timoleon, I don't mean only his 

great exploits in the field, and the good ſucceſs of all 

his enterprizes: What I admire moſt in him is his 

warm and diſintereſted love for the publick good, re- 

ſerving to himſelf only the pleaſure of ſeeing others 

happy by bis ſervices ; his freedom from all inſolence 

of power and pride of worth, his retirement into the 

af. country, his modeſty, moderation, declining of ho- 

e; MW nours, and what is ſtill more extraordinary, his aver- 

far ſion to all flattery, and even for the juſteſt praiſe. 

ect When at any time mention was made of his wiſdom, 

ent bis valour, and the glory he had acquired in expelling 

au- the tyrants ; he only feplied, that he thought himſelf 

hat WM highly indebted to the Gods, for making choice of 

nor bim to be the miniſter of their will, when they de- 

rer. termin ed to reſtore the peace and liberty of Sicily; for 

ub- ! be was thoroughly perſuaded, that all human events 

ce; were directed and governed by the ſecret orders of di- 

wo vine Providence. . 

red I cannot conclude this article concerning the go- 

and MY vernment of Sicily, without deſiring the reader to 

be compare the happy and peaceable old age of Timo- 
ully leon, who was eſteemed, honoured, -and beloved by: 


hin s Cum ſuas laudes audiret praz- ſe potiſſimum ducem eſſe voluiſſent. 
ficari, nunquam aliud dixit, quam Nihil enim rerum humanarum fine 
© ia ea re maximas diis agere gra- deorum numine agi putabat. Core 
tlas atque habere, qudd, cam Sici- nel, Nep. in Vit, Tunol, cap. 4. 
n recreare conſtituiſſent, tum | 


| the 
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the whole world, with the miſerable life of Diony- 
ſius the tyrant (I mean the father) who was continual- 
ly haunted with terror and apprehenſion, that never 
ſuffered him to reſt, the horror and execration of the 
publick. W During the whole courſe of his 1eign, 
which laſted eight and thirty years, he wore a cuiraſs 
of braſs under his robe. He never made a ſpeech to 
the people, but from the top of a tower. And not 


. daring to rely upon any of his friends or kindred, he 


took foreigners and ſlaves to guard him, going abroad 
as ſeldom as he could, his fear obliging him to con. 
demn himſelf to a kind of perpetual impriſonment, 
That he might not truſt his life and throat in the hands, 
of a barber, he made his daughters ſhave him, who 
were then very young ; and when they were grown 
up, be took the ſciſſars and razor out of their hands, 
and taught them to ſinge his off hair and beard with 
nut-ſhells ; i and at laſt did this office himſelf, evi- 
dently not caring to rely any longer upon his own 
daughters, He never went by night into the apart- 
ments of his wives, without cauſing them to be tho- 
roughly ſearched, and with great care. His bed was 
elicompaſſed with a very large and deep entrench- 
ment, having a draw- bridge, which opened a paſſage 
to it. After he had well bolted and barred the coars 
of his chamber, he raiſed this bridge, that he might 
ſleep ſecurely. k Neither his brother, nor his fon, 
were allowed to come into his chamber without chang- 
ing their clothes, and being ſearched by the guards. 
Can a life of ſuch continual jealouſy and terror be pro- 
perly called reigning, or even living? !A King, who 
really deſerves that name, needs no guards but for 
form, and the outward ſplendor of Majeſty, ® as he 


Clem, cap. 13. 5 

m Quod tutius imperium eſ, 
quàm illud, quod amore & cantati 
munitur ? Quis ſecurior quam tes 
ille, quem non metuunt, fed cui 


metuunt ſubditi? Syaeſ, de regs 
lives 


h Cic, lib, &o Tuſc. Queſt. n. 
58. 66. | : 5 

1 Lib. 2, de Off. n. 2 5. 

k Plut. in vit. Dion. 

1 Princeps, ſuis beneficiis tutus, 
nihil præſidio eget : arma orna- 


menti cauſa habet. Sen, lib, I. de 
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es in the midſt of his own family, ſees none but his 
Joan chiidren, wherever h „ Viſits none but his 

own chiidren, wherever he goes, viſits 

friends, and is always in a country committed to his 
care and tenderneſs, whilſt all his ſubjects, inſtead of 
fearing him, are only afraid for him. 8 

What compariſon, n ſays Tully in one of his books 
of Tuſculan Queſtions, is there between the wretched 
and fearful life of Dionyſius the tyrant, and that of 
Pato, an Archytas, and a great many other philoſo- 
phers, who lived at the ſame time? This Prince in 


ne midſt of pomp and grandeur, condemned by his 
7 own choice to a kind of dungeon, excluded the con- 
| » verſation of all good men, paſſed his life with ſlaves, 


wretches, and Barbarians, regarding every man as an 
1 enemy, who ſet a juſt value upon liberty, employed 
ooh in murder and bloodſhed, and ſpending bis days 


Wy nd nights in continual terror. The others, united 
WM by the ſame ſentiments of happineſs and taſte of ſtudy, 
n formed amongſt themſelves the moſt pleaſing and a- 
= greeable ſociety that can poſſibly be imagined. exempt 


from all care and uneaſineſs, and knowing no other 
ch pleaſure than what ariſes from the contemplation of 


8 truth, and the love of virtue, wherein theſe philoſo- 
— piers placed the whole happineſs of man. on 
nt. *T was in their ſchool, and from their converſa- 
M tons, that Dion had imbibed theſe principles and ſen- 
oh iments, which he endeavoured to inſtil into the 
xa young Dionyſius, exhorting him to govern his ſubjects 
" " WW vith bumanity and tenderneſs, as a good father governs 
mY lis family. Conſider, ſaid he, that the chains 
2 which ſupport and ſtrengthen a monarchical go- 
: 1 * yernment, and which your father boaſted he had 


q made as hard to break as adamant, are neither fear 

5 nor force, as he imagined, a great number of gal- 

3 lies, nor a guard of thouſands of Barbarians; but 

: the affection, love and gratitude, which the virtue 
and juſtice of Princes raiſe in the hearts of their 

people; and that chains formed by ſuch ſentiments, 
a Lib. 3. Tuſc, Queſt, n. 63, 66, o Plut, in vit. Dion, 

win | . thought 
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eſtabliſh one of a very different kind, which ſhould 
in no reſpect reſemble the impetuoſity of the former, 
xr be owing to thoſe tumultuous circumſtances, where 
in chance ſeemed to have a greater ſhare than wiſdom ; 
an empire, which was to increaſe by juſt degrees and 
proportions, which ſhould conquer by method, and 
grow ſtrong by the wiſdom of counſels and patience z 
whoſe power ſhould be the fruit of every human vir- 
ve, and which in all theſe particulars ſhould deſerve 


his vie w ſuch diſtant foundations were laid as were ſuf- 
fcient to ſupport the mighty edifice deſigned to be 


tions for it by a long ſucceſſion of great men, and a 


ould not avoid admiring, and over which they were 
orced to own the divinity preſided. ? Livy in the 
beginning of his hiſtory ſays, that the original and 


he no other than the work of the fates, and the effect 
of the peculiar protection of the Gods. He makes 
Romulus declare, as ſoon as he is admitted into hea- 
in ien, that it is the will of the Gods that Rome ſhould 
* man power ſhould be able to withitand ii. He in- 
gultriouſly enumerates the prodigies which from the 


us elan foreſight of the power, for which it was in- 


1trodl 
in 
n, (a 
p Debebatur, ut opinor, fatis opes humanas armis Romanis re- 


eur origo urbis, maximique ſe- fiftere poſſe, Ibid, n. 16. | 
luxui aum decrum opes imperti prin= r Inter principia condendi hujus 


2 


Laſtly, Plutarch ſays in expreſs terms, that whoever 
onſiders the conduct and actions of the Romans with 


I Abi: nuncia Romanis, Cœ- ad indicandam tanti imperii mo- 
ies ita velle, ut mea Roma ca- lem traditur deos, Ibid. n. 55, 
torbis terrarum ſit . Sciant- Plut. in vit. Romul, 
de, & ita poſteris tradant, nulls | n 
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foundation of the greateſt empire in the world could 


come the capital of the univerſe, and that no hu- 
It foundation of the city announced its future great- 
dels, and takes notice of a kind of ſecret in{tin and 


ended, in ſeveral of thoſe who governed it at firſt, 


um. Liv, lib. 1, n. 4. operis, (Capitolii) moviſſe numen 
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the leaſt attention, muſt clearly diſcover, that they 
could never have attained to that height of glory they 


did, if the Gods had not taken care of them from the 
beginning, and there had not been ſomething miracu- 


286 


lous and divine in their original. And in anothe 
place, which in my opinion is well worthy notice 
© he attributes that incredible rapidity of conqueſts 
which aſtoniſhed the univerſe, not to the efforts of 
human prudence and valour, but to the ſpecial pro 
tection of the Gods, whoſe favour, like an impetuou 
wind, in the ſwift progreſs of ſucceſſes, ſeemed j 
haſte to augment and extend the Roman power. 

It is of the hiſtory of this people that I am now un 
dertaking to give ſome idea. To this end I ſhall pro 
duce only ſome ſelect pieces of it, as I have done al 
ready in treating the hiſtory of the Greeks ; and 
ſhall chuſe ſuch as will beſt explain the character and 
ſpirit of the Roman people, and which preſent thi 
greateſt virtues and moſt excellent examples. I ſh 
alſo add ſome reflections, to ſhew youth in what man 
ner they may make the beſt advantage of what the 

The firſt piece of this hiſtory ſhall treat of th. 
foundation of the Roman empire by Romulus ani 
Numa; the ſecond of the expulſion of the Kings an 
the eſtabliſhment of liberty ; the third ſhall be muc 
larger, though it takes in but the ſpace of about fil 
years from the beginning of the ſecond Punick wa! 
to the defeat of Perſeus King of Macedon ; dun 
which the greateſt events in the Roman hiſtory hap 
pened; and the fourth and laſt ſhall be of the chang 
ing the Roman republick into a monarchy, foretdl 
in a particular manner by Polybius in his hiſtory. 
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ar FIRST Pix E. Of the Roman Hiſtory. 
cu- | SE ets 
he The foundation of the Roman empire by Romulus and 


uma, 


E find all the principles and foundations of the 
Roman greatneſs united in Romulus and Nu- 
ma, the cauſes of its riſe and continuance, the max- 
ims of its policy, the rules of its government, the 


which it was animated, its whole conduct, and in all 


years. * I was in theſe two reigns the Roman people 
imbibed the peculiar and ſingular characters by which 


and ſucceſs ; and which took ſo deep root, that they 
ſurvived without alteration, not only during the time 


perors, and even to the diſſolution of the empire. 
Tux FIRST CHARACTER OF THE ROMANS. 


Valour. 


t fi One of the prevailing characters of the Romans was, 


hat they were a warlike, enterpriſing, victorious peo- 
Joe, dev.zting themſelves entirely to the profeſſion of 
ams, and preferring the glory ariſing from military 
expedicions to every thing beſides. Their founder Ro- 
mulus ſeems to have inſpired them with this diſpoſition. 
his Prince, brought up from his infancy to the la- 
borious fatigues of hunting, and accuſtomed to con- 
end with robbers, obliged afterwards to defend the 
W'"'vileges of the aſylum he had opened, and having no 
ber ſubjeAs in his new kingdom than a band of re- 
lute, deſperate, and ſavage fellows, who had no 
pes of ſecurity for their perſons but in force, and 


peculiar genius of its people, and the ſpirit, with 


its different circumſtances for above twelve hundred - 
they were afterwards diſtinguiſhed with ſo much glory 


of the Kings and the republick, but under the Em- 


having 
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having no poſſeſſions, were able to ſubſiſt only by the t 


ſword ; this Prince, I ſay, was wont to have always hi 
the ſword in his hands, and paſſed his reign in ſuc- le 
ceſſively making war upon the Sabines, the Fidenatcg, ſa 
the Veians, and all the neighbouring people. all 


He placed military courage in great honour, by the MW ad 
frequent victories he gained, and his own perſonal ex- te! 
ploits. And the glory, with which he was twice ſeen lui 
to enter Rome, bearing a trophy at the head of his th. 
conquering troops, amidſt a large train of captives, 
and the acclamations of all the people, gave place to 
the triumphs which were introduced in after-ages, and 
were at the ſame time a moſt powerful incentive to 
the ambition of the generals, and the higheſt pitch of 
_ grandeur to which they could aſpire. Romulus was 
no leſs careful to animate the courage of the common 
| ſoldiers by rewards and different military honours, 
than by the allurement of the conquered lands, which 
he divided among them. Shad 5 70 


| Tax sxconD CHARACTER OF THE ROMANS, 


Prudent meaſures taken for extend; ng their empire, 


Another great character of the Romans conſiſts in 
the wiſe meaſures they always took for extending and 
aggrandizing their empire, whereof Romulus had {ct 

them an example, This Prince, perſuaded that the 
power of a ſtate conſiſted in the multitude of it 

ſubjets, made uſe of two expedients for augmenting 
the number of his. TS „ 

The firſt was the moderate and prudent uſe he made 

of his victories and conqueſts. Inſtead of treating the 

vanquiſhed as his enemies, according to the cuſtom of 
other conquerors, by cutting them off, plundering . »Urk 
them of their effects, reducing them to flavery, ot 
forcing them by the ſeverity of the yoke impoſed upon 


them to hate the new government, he looked 2 
| | then 


icien 
Vo 
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them all as his natural ſubjects, made them live with 


him in Rome, communicated to them all the privi- 


leges of the ancient citizens, adopted their feaſts and 


ſacrifices, left the way open for them indifferently to 
all civil and military employ ments; and by all theſe 


advantages making the good of the ſtate a common in- 


tereſt, he attached them to it by ſuch powerful and vo- 


luntary ties, as they were never after tempted to break 


through. | * 5 9 

The Romans, having always at heart a tacit pre- 
ſcience of the grandeur to which they were deſtined, 
punctually obſerved this maxim of profound and bene- 


ficial policy. We know it was uſually the general : 


himſelf, who had conquered a city or a province, that 
became the protector of them, that pleaded their cauſe 


in the ſenate, that defended their rights and intereſts, 


and forgetting his title of conqueror remembered onl: 
that of patron and father, to treat them all as his 
clients and children. | | ; | 


The ſecond expedient employed by Romulus was 
not to diſdain the admiſſion of ſhepherds, ſlaves, and 


men of no ſubſtance or family, into the number of 
his ſubjects and citizens. u He knew the beginnings 
of cities and ſtates, as of all other human things, were 
weak and obſcure, and that the founders of ſtates had 
thence taken occaſion to feign, that their firſt inhabi- 


tants were the offspring or ſons of the earth. He re- 
ceived therefore all fugitives into his aſylum, whom 
the love of liberty, and proſecutions for debts or other 


reaſons, obliged to ſeek a retreat. This firſt conceſſi- 
on, joined to the feaſt of the Saturnalia, which Numa 
afterwards inſtituted, in which the maſters admitted 
their ſlaves to a ſhare in the ſame entertainment, and 


lived with them in a ſtate of perfect equality, inſpired 


the Romans with greater mildneſs and good-nature 


u Urbes quoque, ut cætera, ex vetere conſilio condentium urbes, 
infimo naſci: deinde, quas ſua vir- qui obſcuram atque humilem con- 
tus ac dit juvent, magnas ſibi opes ciendo ad ſe multitudinem, natam 
mapnumque nomen facere , . ,. . e terra fibi prolem ementiebintur ; 


Adjiciendes multitudinis cauſa; aſylum aperit, Liv. lib. 1. n. 8. & 9. 
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towards their ſlaves than any other republic whatſoever, of 
Every citizen had the power, by ſetting his ſlaves at the 
liberty, of making them Roman citizens like himſelf, ſha 
of granting them the rank and all the privileges an- | 
nexed to it, and of uniting them to the ftate in fo cuſ 
ſtrict and honourable a manner, that there was no cor 
inſtance of any freeman that did not prefer this new exc 
country to the place of his nativity and family. trib 
By theſe two expedients Rome was continually re- gra 
newed and ſtrengthened. By the ſame means its loſ- Ign« 


fes were repaired, and the places of the ancient fami- Gre 
lies extinct by the accidents of war ſupplied; recruits © batt 
were always found ready within itſelf to fill up the le- niar 
gions, and fubjeCts capable of diſcharging every employ- © ron 
ment of peace and war; and when overcharged with fury 
too great numbers, it was enabled to fend out nume- mie: 
rous ſwarms to live at a diſtance, and to plant power- bad 


ful colonies upon its frontiers, which ſerved as bul- 1 
warks againſt the enemy, and ſecured the new con- © he n 
queſts. 1 55 e | the 


Buy continually incorporating foreigners, and chang- bas 
ing them into citizens and members of the ſtate, it licks 
| - communicated to them its manners, maxims, ſpirit, feren 
noble ſentiments, and zeal for the publick; and by conꝗ 
giving them a ſhare in its power, advantages, and I Keep 
glory, it formed a conſtant flouriſhing ſtate, equally I and t 
ſupported and aggrandized from without and within. bern 

The Romans always avoided the capital fault of I der o 
Pericles, though otherwiſe one of the greateſt politi- W Porat 
cians that ever Greece had, in declaring that none iſ ef his 
ſhould be held as natural and true Athenians, but ſuch ain. 
as had both Athenian fathers and mothers, By this IM ef the 
ſingle decree, - which excluded above one quarter of the 


citizens, he extremely weakened the commonwealth, WW , 675 
He diſabled it from making conqueſts or maintaining W Hud 
them; and being obliged to reſt ſatisfied with having WW ” 1%; 
the conquered towns for allies or tributaries, inſtead 1 

ol uniting them to himſelf as members of the body WM y Qui 
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of the ſtate, and parts of the republic, according to 
the principles of the Romans, he ſoon ſaw them 
ſhake off their new yoke, and aſſert their liberty, 

Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus juſtly looks upon the 
cuſtom introduced by Romulus of incorporating the 
conquered cities and nations into the ſtate, as a moſt 
excellent maxim of policy, and what principally con- 
tributed to the eſtabliſhment and ſupport of the — 
grandeur. He obſerves, that it was the contempt or 
ignorance of this maxim, which ruined the power of 
Greece, diſabled Sparta from recovering itſelf after the 
battle of Leuctra, and loſt the Thebans and Athe- 
nians the empire of Greece for ever after that of Che- 


ronea ; whereas the Roman republic has been ſeen to 
ſurvive the moſt bloody defeats, and to ſend new ar- 


mies into the field ſtill more numerous than thoſe they 
had loſt. 


The Emperor, Claudius, in an excellent Aae 


he made to the Senate to juſtify his having granted 
the privileges of Roman citizens to the people of Gaul, 

has judiciouſly obſerved, Y that what ruined the repub- 
licks of Lacedzmon and Athens was the extreme dif- 
ference they made between their own citizens and the 


conquered ſtates ; treating the laſt always as foreigners, 


keeping them always diſtinct from the community, 
and thereby preventing them from having any con- 
cern in the good of the publick z whereas the foun- 
der of Rome, by a far more profound policy, incor- 
porated the people he conquered into the number 
of his citizens, and on the very day he had fought 
againſt them as enemies, received them as members 


of the ſtate, admitted them to all the privileges of na- 


x KpiTigoy of xdyrun ToATEUud- quam armis pollerent, niſi quòd 


ran dA, 7 v ac rn Beats Pw- victos pro alienigenis arcebant? 


lialoig Kup exe, 4 rn #7: At conditor noſter Romulus tan- 
TW WE wovicy d avayorray où A. tum ſapientia valuit, ut pleroſque 
dar woigay rapio x8. Dionyſ. Halic, populos eodem die hoſtes, dein 

Rom. lib. 2. cives habuerit. Tacit. Annal. lib. 


J Quid aliud exitio Lacedemo- 11. cap. 24. 
us & Athenienſbus fuit, quan- 
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292 0 Profane Hiſtory. 
tural ſubjeAs, and engaged them out of intereſt to 
defend the very city, which they had lately attacked. 
It was principally by this means, as we have already 
obſerved, that the largeſt empire, that ever was, made 
up a body, whoſe parts were all united far more by 
affection than fear. The Romans had colonies in all 
countries, and the people of all the provinces were ad- 
mitted to ſhare in the government of the ſtate, with- 
out almoſt any difference between them and the con- 
querors, * The two Gauls were filled with conſular 
families. The civil and military employments were 
alike ſupplied by Romans and the natives of the coun- 
try. 8. Auguſtine ſomewhere obſerves, that at Car- 
thage it was hard to diſtinguiſh between the free and 
the conquered, her citizens and thoſe of Rome having 
all things ſo much in common, and the government 
ſo equally ſhared between them both, 
I his principle of policy, ſo conſtantly obſerved by the 
Romans in all ages, is very worthy our attention, and 
may be of great uſe to us., Haughtineſs and ſeverity 
ſerve only to keep up a dangerous diviſion, which will 
break out upon the firſt occaſion. Good treatment 
on the contrary makes a conqueror beloved, pains 
the affections of the new government, obliterates an- 
cient grudges, and as 2 conquered people ſerve gene- 
rally as a frontier, their fidelity becomes a firmer and 
ſurer barrier than all bulwarks whatſoever. 


Tas THIRD CHARACTER OF THE ROMANS. 
Their wiſe deliberations in the Senate. 


| The third character is the wiſdom of the Senate, 
which began under Romulus to aſſume a fixed and 


2 Cetera in communi ſita ſunt; gitis. Nihil ſeparatum, clauſumre. 
(faid Cerealis, general of the Ro- ———Proinde pacem & urbem, 
man armies to the citizens of quam victi victoreſque eodem jule 
Treves and Langres.) Ipfi ple- obtinemus, amate, colite, Ta 
rumque legionibus noſtris pra ſide- Hiſt, lib, 4. cap. 74. | 
tie: ipſi has aliaſque provincias re- | | 

ay 1 ſettled 
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ſettled form, 2 The ſenate was the publick council 
of the nation always ſubſiſting, not compoſed of ar- 
bitrary members, but made up of perſons choſen out 

| of the moſt conſiderable families. The ſenators in 
| tereſted by their fortunes and dignities in the ſucceſs 


| of the government, and capable of governing wiſely 
through their age and experience, held the balance 
. even between the ſovereign authority of the Prince, 
5 and the weakneſs of the people, and ſupplied a number 
1 of magiſtrates, well formed and prepared for the 
greateſt employ ments by an excellent education, and 
is replete of knowledge and ſentiments ſuperior to the 
- vulgar. They were called Fathers, Patres, that on 
d the one ſide they might remember they were placed 
8 in a high ſtation, and held a rank of diſtinction, in or- 
nt der to their being the protectors of the people, whoſe 
advantage they ought to procure with the vigilance, 
he zeal, and diſintereſtedneſs of a parent; and on the 
nd other hand, that the people might be reminded of the 
ity reſpect and affection they were obliged to bear them, 
vill and the confidence they ought to have in their counſel 
ent credit and protection, 
ns This ſenate was in all after-ages the firmeſt ſupport, 


an- the principal ſtrength, and greateſt refuge of the ſtate, 
even under the Emperors. We all know the famous 
and MY ſpeech of Cineas, whom Pyrrhus ſent on an embaſly 
to the Romans. Upon his return he told his maſter, 
the grandeur and majeſty of the Roman ſenate was 
ods that wey ſeemed to him like an aſſembly of 


ſettled 


Propugnatorem collocaverunt, Hu- 


9 


Ns. 
a Majores not, ** regum jus ordinis auctoritate uti tos 
poteſtatem non tuliſſent, ita magi= tus & quaſi miniſtros graviſſimi 
tus annuos creaverunt, ut con- conſilii eſſe voluerunt : Senatum 
nate, ſilum Senatus reipublicæ præpo- autem ipſum proximorum ordinum 
and nerent ſempiternum: deligerentur ſplendore confirmari, plebis liber- 
| autem in id conſilium ab univerſo tatem & commoda tueri atque au- 
Fes populo, adituſque in illum ſum- gere voluerunt, Cic. Orat, pro 
het mum ordinem omnium civium Sext. n. 137. 
em in induſtriæ ac virtuti pateret. Se- b Quem qui ex regibus conſtare 
T it, nitum reip. cuſtodem, præſidem, dixit, unus veram ſpeciem Roma- 


ni ſenatus cepit. Liv, lib, 9. n. 17. 


Kings. 
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Kings. The glory and duration of the Empire (ſays i 
the Emperor Otho upon occaſion of an inſurrection, [ 
wherein he was apprehenſive for the ſenate) does not 
lie in buildings nor in outward magnificence. What- 5 
ever is but material is a trifle; it may be deſtroyed and 
repaired, without any effential alteration. But to I 
ſtrike at the authority of the ſenate, is to attack the 5 
being of the ſtate and the ſafety of the Prince. 4 
I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of the ſenate in ano- 1 
ther place, when I ſhall more particularly enquire into S 
the form of government eflabliſhed in the Roman 1 P. 
republic. dry : 
TRE FouRTH CHARACTER. ks 
| 9 8 | e y 
The ftrift union of all the parts of the flate, 1 
| es | 
The Roman people were at firſt no other than a Cit 
confuſed multitude, made up of the tumultuous and thi 
accidental union of ſeveral perſons, of different cha- | 
racters and intereſts, inclinations and profeſſions, and na 
full of jealouſies and animoſities. Lo put an end to car 


this diverfity ſo prejudicial to the ſolid eſtabliſhment fire 
of the ſtate, Romulus began with dividing his citi- U tho 
zens into tribes and legions. © And Numa afterwards, teſt 
ſtriking more deeply at the root of the evil, aſſembled fen: 
all of the ſame trade and buſineſs, and formed them 
into companies, by aſſigning them peculiar feſtivals 
and ceremonies, that by theſe new engagements of 
religion and pleaſure, they might be induced to forget 
the difference of their ancient original, 
But nothing contributed ſo much to the ſettling 
perfect concord in this infant Rate, as the right of pa- 
tronage eſtabliſhed by Romulus; becauſe by thus join- 


c Quid ? Vos pulcherrimam hanc veſtra ſalus incolumitate ſenatu 
urbem domibus & tectis, & con- firmatur. Tacit. hiſt. lib, 1. cap. 8 
geſtu lapidum ſtare eteditis? Muta d Plut. in vit. Num. 
iſta & inanima intercidere ac repa= e Dionyſ. Halicarn, Antiq. Rom, 
rari promiſcua ſunt: Sternitas re- lib. 2, | 


rum, & pax gentium, & mea cum 1 
| * 
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ing the patricians with the plebeians, the rich with the 
poor, in very ſtrict and facred ties. he ſeemed to make 
but one family of the whole people. The firſt were 
called patrons or protectors, and the others clients. 
The patrons were engaged by their very name to pro- 
tect their clients upon all occaſions, as a father does 
his children; to afſift them with their advice, their in- 
tereſt, and their care ; to manage and carry on their 


ſuits, if they had. any; in a word, to do all kind of 


good offices for them. The clients on the other hand 
paid the utmoſt honours to their patrons, reſpected 
them as ſecond fathers, contributed out of their ſub- 


ſtance to the portions of their daughters in caſe they 


were poor, to redeem their children if taken captive 
by the enemy, and to ſubſiſt themſelves if fallen un- 
der any diſgrace. We have already obſerved that in 


the later ages, not only particular perſons, but whole 


cities and provinces were put under the protection of 
the great men of Rome. 3+ 
This union of the citizens, as Dionyſius Halicar- 
naſſeus obſerves, thus formed from the beginning, and 
carefully cemented by Romulus, was afterwards fo 
firmly eſtabliſhed, that for above ſix hundred years, 
though the republick was continually torn by the in- 
teſtine diviſions, which ſubſiſted ſo long between the 
ſenate and people, they never came to an open rup- 
ture, or engaged in a Civil war; * but their diſputes, 
how warm and violent ſoever, were always amicably 
compromiſed, upon the remonſtrances made on both _ 
ſides ; each party mutually complying with the other, 
and making ſome abatements of their rights or pre- 
tenſions. 3 ge i og 
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Tux FirTH# CHARACTER, 


Love of ſimplicity, frugality, poverty, labour and agri- 


culture. Fat 


One of Numa's firſt cares, after he came to the 
crown, was to inſpire his new ſubjects with the love 
of that labour, fimplicity, and poverty, which were 
ſo long practiſed and eſteemed among the Romans. 


The manner of his advancement to the throne gave 


a him a right to recommend all theſe virtues ſtrongly to 
his citizens. 11,0 


8b Numa generally reſided at Cures, his native city, 


and the capital of the Sabines, from whence the Ro- 
mans, after their union with that nation, were called 
Quirites. He was naturally inclined to virtue, and 
had beſides improved his mind by the ſtudy of all the 
ſciences that were known in his age, and eſpecially phi- 
loſophy, which had a great ſhare in his whole conduct. 
_ His delight was the country and ſolitude, and there he 
employed himſelf in tilling the ground, and fludying 
the wonders of Divine Power in the works, of nature, 
Whilſt he was enjoying this pleaſing retirement, 
the Roman embaſſadors came to tell him, that the 
two parties which divided Rome were at laſt united in 
the choice of him for their King. This news troubled, 
but did not diſcompoſe him. He repreſented to them 
how dangerous it was for a man, who was happy and 
content with the liſe he led, to paſs on a ſudden to one 
directly oppoſite to it. I have been brought up, 
« ſays he to them, in the ſevere diſcipline of the Sa. 
ce hines; and, except the time I ſpend to ſtudy and 
«© know. the Deity, I am wholly taken up in agricul- 
« ture and feeding my flocks, If they think they 
«© ſee any thing valuable in me, it muſt be qualities 
which ſhould keep me at a diſtance from a throne; 


* 


8 Plat. in vit. Num. 
ce the 
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the love of eaſe, a life of retirement and application 
to ſtudy, an extreme averſion for war, and a great 
% fondneſs for peace. Would it be right for me to 
« enter into a city, which reſounds in all quarters. 
ce with the noiſe of arms, and breathes nothing but 


cc 
cc 


&« war; and attempt to teach a people veneration for 
e * the Gods, the love of juſlice, the hatred of war 
and violence, who ſeem to be far more deſirous of 
5, 6 a general than a King ?”. 5 

e Numa's refuſal ſerved only to make the Romans re- 


0 double their ſolicitations. They preſſed and conjured 
him not to involve them again in a freſh ſedition, 


y, which muſt inevitably end in a civil war, as he was | 

Of the only perſon upon whom the two parties could | 

ed WW Bree. E's „ | 

ad When the embaſſabors were withdrawn, his father | 

he and Martius his kinſman uſed their utmoft endeavours | 

11 to prevail upon him to accept of the crown. Though | 

. you think it, ſaid they, no pleaſure to lay up great | 

he | © riches, becauſe you are ſatisfied with a little; nor = 
og baue any ambition to command, becauſe you enjoy ; 
re, a greater and more real glory, which is that of vir- j 
at, * tue; yet conſider that to reign well is paying God i 
he the homage and worſhip which is moſt agreeable to | 
in MW © him. *Tis God who calls you to the throne, as Fl 
ed, not caring to let the talent of juſtice, he has bleſſed j 
em * you with, lie idle and uſeleſs. Do not therefore de- = 
nd I © Cline the acceptance of the royal dignity, as it opens f 
one to a wiſe man the vaſteſt field for great and glorious. 
up, | © tions, By this means the Gods may be nobly b 
Sa- © ferved, and the minds of men inſenſibly civilized, i 
and and inclined to the duties of religion; for ſubjeRts. l 
-ul- $ naturally conform to the manners of their Princes. ö 
hey 1 The Romans loved Tatius, though he was a fo- h 
ties . Telgner, and have conſecrated the memory of. ' 
ne; Romulus by the divine honours they now pay him. . 


Who can tell whether this victeribus people is not 
0 tired of war f and whether, enrickel as they are withs 
the [poils and triumphs, they do not defire a Prines of 

5 moderation 
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** moderation and juſtice, who may govern them peace- 
ably under good laws and a mild adminiſtration ? 
© But though they ſhould continue as fond of war as 
ever, is it not better to divert the fury of their paſſi- 
on by taking the reins into your hand, and uniting 
your country and the whole nation of the Sabines 
% with ſo powerful and flouriſhing a city by the ties 

© of amity and friendſhip ? ** : 
Numa could not reſiſt ſuch ſtrong and wiſer emon- 
ſtrances; and immediately ſet forward on his journey. 
The ſenate and people of Funds went out to meet him, 
with a wonderful deſire of ſeeing him. The opinion 
they had long conceived of his probity was very much 
| Increaſed by the account the embaſſadors had given 
them of his moderation. They conceived a man 
muſt be exceedingly diſcreet, that was capable of re- 


fuſing a ſceptre, and could look with indifference and 


contempt upon what the reſt of mankind conſidered as 
the height of all human grandeur and happineſs. 
Numa preſerved the ſame virtues upon the throne 
which he had brought to it. So far as decency would 
admit it in his ſtation, he lived with the ſame ſimpli- 
city and modeſty as in private life. He was a perfect 
model of royal virtue, and tempered the majeſty of 
the Prince with the moderation of the philoſopher, 
or rather heightened it by an additional ſplendor, in 
making it more amiable and of greater force. Con- 
tented to attract reſpect by his truly royal qualities, 
he baniſhed all the vain appearances of greatnels, 
which only impoſe upon the ſenſes, and his virtue did 
not want, He lived without pomp, without luxury, 
and without guards. On the very day that he cameto 
the crown, he diſcharged the cohort which Romulus 
had always about his perſon, * declaring, that he would 
neither diſtruſt thoſe who placed a confidence in him, 
nor command men who diltruſted him. 
Ours y “ Tirev200s 
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He then divided the conquered lands among the 
poor citizens, to divert them from injuſtice by the law- 
ful fruits of their labour, and inſpire them with the 


love of peace by the cares of agriculture, to which it 
is neceſſary. He reſtrained and lulled their over-ear- 


neſt paſſion for war by the pleaſures of a quiet life and 
uſeful employments. That he might attach them to 
the cultivation of their lands by a concern for their 


own intereſt, he diſtributes them into boroughs, gives 


them inſpectors and overſeers, viſits often himſelf their 
labour in the field, judges of the maſters by the work, 


raiſes ſuch to employments, as he found to be labori- 


ous, diligent and induſtrious, and reprimands the 
ſlothful and negligent. And by theſe different means, 


ſupported by his own example, and confirmed by his 


perſuaſion, he raiſed huſbandry to ſo great honour, 
that in after-ages the generals of the army and prin- 
cipal magiſtrates were ſo far from conſidering country 
bulineſs as below them, that they gloried in cultivating 
their fields with the ſame victorious and triumphant 
hands which had ſubdued their enemies ; and the Ro- 
man people were not aſhamed to confer the command 
of their armies, and entruſt the fatety of the fate to 


thoſe illuſtrious huſbandmen, whom they had taken 


from the plough, and obliged to quit the care of their 
lands to aſſume that of the ſtate. 


Scipio Africanus, after he had conquered H-nnibal, 
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k Pluribus monumentis Scripto- 
rom admoneor, apud antiquos 
noftros fuiſſe gloriæ curam ruſtica- 
tionis + ex qua Quintius Cincinna- 
tus obſeſſi Conſulis & exercitũs 
liberator, ab aratro vocatus ad die- 


taturam venerit; ac rurſus, faſci- 


bus de poſitis, quos feſtinantiùs 
viſtor reddiderat quam ſumpſerat 
imperator, ad eoſdem juvencos & 
quatuor jugerum avitum heredio- 


lum red erit. Itemque C. Fabri- 


cus & Curius Dent tus, alter Pyr- 
tho finibus Italiz pulſo, domitis 
alter Sabinis, accepta quz viritim 
diyidebantur captivi agri ſeptem 


jugera non mints induſtriè colue- 


rit, quam fortiter armis quæſie- 


rat, Et ne fingulos intempeſtiveè 
nunc pe:ſequar, cum tot alios Ro- 
mani generis intuear memorabiles 
duces hoc ſemper duplici ſſudio 
floruiſſe, vel defendendi vel colen- 
di pe trios quæſituſque fines. Co- 
lumel a de re ruſt, lib. 1. | 

1 In hoc angulo ille C :thaginis 


horror Scipio, abiuebat corpus la- 


boribus ruſticis feiſum :  exercebat 
enim opere fe tertamque (ut mos 
fuit priſcis) ipſe ſubigebat. Senec. 
epiſt. 86. 
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broke up the ground himſelf, according to the cuſtom 
of his predeceſſors, planted and grafted his trees, and 
did all country bufineſs. Every body knows how much 
the elder Cato, ſirnamed the Cenſor, applied himſelf 
to agriculture, about which he has even left behind 
him ſome directions. * Tully in his beautiful oration 
in favour of Roſcius, is extremely ſevere againſt the 
accuſer of his client, for departing from the manners 
of the ancients, and urging againſt Roſcius his retire- 
ment into the country, as an evident proof of his fa- 
ther's hatred for him; ſince by the ſame principle he 
might have reflected upon the honour and probity of 
Attilius, whom the Roman embaſſadors found actu- 
ally in the field employed in ſowing bis lands. Our 
«© anceſtors, ſays he, had a very different way of 
<« thinking; and by ſuch a conduct raiſed the repub- 
< lick from a weak and low condition to ſo powerful 
and flouriſhing a ſtate. They carefully cultivated 
„ their own lands, without coveting thoſe of their 
© neighbours through mean and inſatiable avarice ; 
and by that means enriched the republick and en- 
„ Jarged the Roman empire with ſuch a number of 
lands, cities and nations. e 
But this love of labour and a country life did not 
only contribute to the conqueſts and grandeur of the 


La 


Roman empire, it alſo ſerved to ſupport for ſo many 


ages thoſe noble ſentiments, that generoſity, and diſ- 
intereſtedneſs, which rendered the Roman name {till 


more illuſtrious than all their moſt famous victories. 


m Nz tu, Eruci,. aceuſator ef- ris talibus viris exiſtimabant. Ita- 


ſes ridiculus, ſi illis temporibus 


natus eſſes, chm ab aratro arceſſe- 


bantur qui conſules fierent. Et- 
enim, qui præeſſe agro colendo 
flagitium putes, perfeto illum 
Artilium, quem ſua manu fpar- 
gentem ſemen, qui miſſi erant, 
convenerunt, hominem turpiſſi- 
mum atque inhoneſliſſimum judi- 
cares, At hercule majores noſtri 
longe aliter & de illo & de cœte- 


que ex minima tenuiſſimaque re- 
publica maximam & florentiſſi- 
mam nobis reliquerunt. Suos enim 
agros ſtudioſe colebant, non alienos 
cupide appetebant: quibus rebus & 
agris, & urbibus, & nationibus, 
rempublicam, atque hoc imperium 
& populi R. nomen auvxerunt. 
Cic. Orat, pro 8. Roſc, Amer. 


N. 50. 


For 


proxi 1 
pienti 
lib, x, 
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For it muſt be owned, there is a very near relation 
between this innocent country life and wiſdom, of 
which it is in a manner the ſiſter; it may juſtly be 
looked upon as an excellent ſchool of ſimplicity, fru- 
gality, juſtice, and all the moral virtues. | 
Numa, brought up in this ſchool, infpired not only 
his own ſubjects, but the neighbouring cities, with 
the ſame taſte and ſentiments, as Plutarch obſerves in 
the beautiful deſcription he has left us of his-reign. . 
For the Romans were not the only people, that 
were calmed and civilized by the juſtice and pacifick 
diſpoſition of this excellent King, but all the cities 


round about, in which, as if a gentle gale had breath-_ 


ed upon them from Rome, there might be diſcerned 
an admirable change of manners, and inſtead of an 
eager paſſion for war, a fervent deſire of living in 
peace, of cultivating their lands, of educating their 
children in tranquillity, and ſerving the gods in quiet.. 
Nothing was to be ſeen throughout the country but 
entertainments, diverſions, ſacrifices, feſtivals, and. 
rejoicings at one another's houſes, without any ap- 
prehenſion or umbrage, as if the wiſdom of Numa 
had been a rich ſource, from whence virtue and 
juſtice had flowed into the minds of the different 
people, and diffuſed into their hearts the ſame tran-- 
quillity that reigned in his. | N 

In ſhort, during the whole reign of Numa there 
was not the leaſt appearance of war, or diſpoſition 
to revolt; and the ambition of reigning never led 
any perſon to conſpire againſt him. But, whether 
the reſprct for his eminent virtue, or the fear of the 


deity which protected him, d ſarmed guiit; or that 


heaven by a ſingular favour took a pleaſure in preſer- 


ving that happy reign from every attempt that might 


ſully the glory or diſturb the joy of it, his was a proof 


n Res ruſtica, fine dubitatione, o Vita ruſtica parſimoniz, di- 
proxima & quaſi conſanguinea ſa- ligentiz, juſtitiæ magiſtra eſt, Oat, 


— eſt, Colum, de re rſt, pro Roſc, Amer, n. 75. 
Us I, ; 
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and example of that great truth, which v Plato ven- 
| tured to pronounce long ſince, when ſpeaking of go- 
vernment, he ſays, 4 Cities and men will never be 
free from evils, till by the peculiar faveur of the Gods, 
ſupreme power and philoſophy uniting in the ſame per- 
ſon, render virtue victorious over vice, For the wiſe 
Prince is not only happy, but makes thoſe happy alſo, 
who hear the words he utters. He has ſcarce ever 
occaſion to make uſe of force or menaces to reduce 
his ſubjects, who having ſo illuſtrious a model of vir- 
tue continually before their eyes in the life of their 


Prince, are naturally inclined to imitate him and lead 


a happy and unblameable life with him, which is the 


bet effect of a wiſe government; as on the other 
ſide the moſt ſolid glory of a Prince is to be able to 


 Infpire his ſubjects with ſo noble an inclination, and 
to lead them to a life of ſuch perfection; which no 
body ever knew better how to do than Numa. 
Is have thought myſelf obliged to expatiate a little 

upon the reaſons of Numa for refuſing the crown ; 
the motives which induced him to accept of it; the 
excellent rules he obſerved in his government, and the 
beautiful deſcription that Plutarch gives of the won- 


derful effects of his reign, founded upon juſtice, and 


the love of peace. This character is great and almoſt 
ſingular in hiſtory; and I think it the duty of a 
maſter to give his ſcholars a juſt ſenſe of the paſſages, 


which abound with ſuch fine ſentiments, and ire ſo 
proper at the ſame time to form both the heart and 


the underſtanding. 


p Lib. 5. de Rep. | aut, qui regerent, omne ſuum ſtu- 
.q Atque ille quidem princeps dium in doQtrina ac fapientia 
ingenii & doctrinæ Plato, tum collocaſſent. Hanc copjuntionem 
denique fore beatas reſpublicas videlicet poteſtatis & ſapientiæ ſa- 
putavit, fi, aut docti & ſapientes luti cenſuit civitatibus eſſe poſſe, 
omines eas regere ccœpiſſent; Cic, epiſt. 1. ad Quint. fratr. lib, 1. 
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THE $1xXTH CHARACTER. 
1 Wiſe laws. 


Numa underſtood from the beginning of his reign, 
that juſtice, which is the foundation of empires and 


all ſociety, was ſtill more neceſſary to a people nur- 
tured in the exerciſe of arms, accuſtomed to ſubſiſt 


upon rapine, and to live without diſcipline and govern- 

ment. To ſoften the ferocity of their temper, and 
reduce ſo many different characters to an uniformity, 
he eſtabliſhed wiſe laws, and recommended the ob- 
ſervance of them by his moderation and mildneſs, 
by ſetting an example of the greateſt virtues, and 
an unalterable love for equity as well towards foreign- 


ers as citizens. By this conduct he inſpired his ſub- 


jets with ſo great a regard for juſtice, that he quite 
changed the face of the city. And fo great was the 
zeal for obſerving ſuch uſeful and ſacred laws, and per- 
petuating the ſpirit of them, that we have conſtant- 
ly ſeen at Rome even down to the lateft Emperors, 
a continued tradition of the knowledge of their laws, 


a kind of ſchool of wiſe legiſlators and famous law- 


yers, who forming their deciſions upon the pureſt light 
of reaſon, and the ſureſt maxims of natural equity, 

have compoſed that body of law and the rights of 
mankind, which has become the admiration of all the 
world, and been adopted, or at leaſt imitated by all 
civilized nations, who have extracted from them the 
beſt part of their laws, | 1 


Tux SEVENTH CHARACTER, 
Religion. : 
The ſeventh character is a great reſpect for religion, 
and a faithful perſeverance in beginning every thing 


with it, and referring every thing to it, Romulus 
had 
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had already expreſſed a very high regard for religion, 


as Plutarch obſerves ; but Numa carried it much 


farther, and applied himſelf to give it more luſtre 
and majeſty, He preſcribed the particular rules of it, 
ſet down at large all its exerciſes and rites, added the 
utmoſt ſolemnity to its ceremonies, and made the 
feſtivals as agreeable and attractive as poſſible. By 
theſe new ſpeQacles of religion, and this frequent com- 


merce with things ſacred, which ſeemed to render the 


Deity preſent in all places, he brought them to a 


more gentle diſpoſition, made them more tractable _ 
and humane, and inſenſibly changed their propenſity 
to violence and war into a love of juſtice and a deſire 
of peace, which are the beſt fruits of it. This habit 
of introducing religion into all their actions, influen- 


ced the people with fo profound and conſtant a vene- 
ration for the Divinity, that from that time, and in 
all after-ages, they never created magiſtrates, declared 


war, gave battle, undertook any thing in pubiick or 


private, made no marriages, funerals, or journeys, 
without ſome act of religion. The care they took to 


build a temple to Faith, and to make her reſpected as 


the ſacred guardian of promiſes and engagements, and 
the inexorable avenger of the breach of them, kept 
the people ſo exactly to their words, that the obliga- 


tion of an oath was never held more inviolable by 


any nation whatſoever. 


Polybius and Livy give the Romans a glorious cha- | 
* Polybius ſays, that when 


' rater in this reſpect. 
once they had taken an oath, they kept it inviolably, 


without ſtanding in need of any ſecurity, witneſſes, 


or written contracts ; whereas all theſe precautions 


were ineffeclual among the Greeks, The other 


obſerves, 


r A? are rue x4T4 Toy ogxoy omnium pectora imbuerat, ut fides 


riet Tiges; To xabnxoy, Polybe ac jusjurandum proxime legum 
lib. 6. ac pœnarum metum civita tem re- 

s Deorum aſſidus inſidens cura, gerent. Et cum ipfi ſe homines 
cam intereſſe rebus humanis cœ- in regis, velut unici exempli, 


leſte Numen videretur, ea pietate mere formaxent z tum finitimi 
| | | : | | etlam 


© had poſſeſſed the citizens with ſuch a ſenſe of reli- 
<< ꝗgion, that a word or an oath had no leſs weight and 


% authority at Rome, than the fear of the laws and 


% puniſhment. Nor did the Romans only aſſume 
© the character and peaceable diſpoſition of Numa, in 
© forming themſelves upon the example of their 
«© King, as by a perfect model; but the neighbour- 


ing nations, who before had looked upon Rome 
& leſs as a city, than a camp deſigned to diſturb the 


„peace of all other people, conceived fo high a vene- 


ration for the Prince and his ſubjects, that they 
«© would have thought it criminal, and in a manner 
& facrilegious, to have attacked a city ſo entirely de- 


© voted to the worſhip and ſervice of the Gods.“ 


In my entrance upon the Roman hiſtory, I thought 
it neceſſary to give firſt ſome idea of this famous peo- 
ple, whoſe principal characters, which rendered them 


ſo illuſtrious, and raiſed them to ſo great a ſuperiori- 
ty above all other people, are fo happily united in 
Romulus and Numa, the two fonnders of their em- 


pire. We hereby fee, of what conſequence the firſt 
impreſſions are, not only with regard to private per- 


ſons, but to whole nations; for it is evident that 


theſe eminent virtues, which prevailed in the infancy _ 
of Rome, and were continually improving and in- 
crealing in after-ages, were the occaſion of her con- 


queſts, and gained her the empire of the world. For, 


as Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus judiciouſly obſerves, it is 
an immutable law, and founded in nature itſelf, that 


whoever are rok in merit, become ſo likwife in 


etiam ca 4 qui ante caſtra, non ducerent nefas. Liv. 1. lib. v. 21. 
urbem poſitam in medio ad ſol- t ob yag Fn vötee ana 
licitandam omnium pacem credi- voròe, oy dee avanuot xp. 

derant, in eam verecundiam ad- apytiy A Toy nTivay Tous xptir=- 
ducti ſunt, ut civitatem totam in rag. Dion, Hal, lib. 1. Ant, 
cultum verſam Deorum violari Rom. | 


power 
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obſerves, ** that the different and continual exerciſes 
of religion, eſtabliſhed by Numa, which gave the 
«© Divinity ſo conſtant a ſhare in all human actions, 
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power and authority, and thit the people who excel 
moſt in virtue and fortitude, ſooner or later will have 
the command over thoſe, who have leſs. 


TAE $sxconDd Piece or Roman 
HIS TOR v. 


The Expulſion of the Kings, and Eſtabliſhment of 
bp Liberty. FRE 


mT HE epocha of the expulſion of the Kings, and 
the eſtabliſhment of the liberty of Rome, is 


too conſiderable to be ſlightly paſſed over. This me- 
morable event is the baſis of the moſt famous republick 
that ever was; it is the ſource of its proſperity, and of 
every thing great and wonderful admired in it. From 
thence the Roman people farther contracted two 
ſingular branches of their character; the one, an 
irreconcileable abhorrence of regal power, and what- 
ever bore the leaſt appearance of it; and the other, a 
violent paſſion for their liberty, of which they were 
at all times extremely jealous almoſt to an exceſs. 
The reciprocal moderation obferved by the ſenate and 
people, is a third circumſtance, which well deſerves 
our obſervation. „ es 


Cn ARACTER THE FIRST. 
Hatred of the Royal Dignity. 5 


Several circumſtances and motives concurred to oc- 
caſion and confirm the implacable hatred they bore to 

— cc: we... ents 
I. The diſcontent and averſion which the people of 
Rome had long conceived againſt the violence and ty- 
rannical government of the Tarquins, at laſt broke 
out upon occaſion of the injury offered to Lucretia, 
and the fatal manner in which ſhe . the 
| | rinces 
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Prince's crime upon herſelf, _ killing herſelf with 
her own hands. 

2. Theſe diſpoſitions were ; confllerably dens 
by the aſtoniſhing reſolution of Brutus the conſul, 


Who cauſed his own ſons to be beheaded in his pre- 


ſence, for having entered into a conſpiracy to reſtore 
the Kings. The blood of two ſons ſpilt by their own 
father, to the dread and aſtoniſhment of all that be- 
held it, gave them a lively ſenſe how dreadful a cala- 


mity it muſt be to live under the yoke of the Tar- 


quins, as it coſt ſo dear to redeem them from it. 
This bloody execution, and the tragical death of 
Lucretia, which were alike horrible to nature, im- 


preſſed in all their minds ſo ftrong an averſion to 
regal power, that even in after · ages they could not 


bear fo much as the ſhadow of it; but thought, that 
after the example of their anceſtors, they ought to ſa- 


crifice whatever was moſt dear to them, and expoſe 
_ themſelves to the utmoſt hazards, rather than ſuffer 
an evil, which from their infancy they were taught 


to conſider-us the greateſt and moſt inſupportable of 
all that could befal them. 

3. By abandoning the King's treaſures to be olun- 7 
dered by the people, pulling down his palaces in town 
and country, devoting his fields near Rome to Mars, 
to make the reſtitution of them impoſſible, throw- - 


ing the corn upon his lands into the Tyber, they 


made the rupture abſolutely irreconcileable; and the 
whole people, who had ſhared in the inſult and pil- 
lage, were ſenſible their on] y fafety lay in an inflexi- 
ble reſiſtance. 


4. The ſanguine obe of the Tarquins in fa- 


tiguing the Romans with a long and ſevere war, and 


in ſtirring up all their neighbours againſt them, laid 
them under an abſolute neceſſity of defending them- 
ſelves to the utmoſt, Their repeated engagements, 
frequent battles, and the death of one of their con- 
ſuls, who was killed in the field with the moſt con- 
iderable of the citizens, kept up and enflamed their 

animoſity 3 
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animoſity, and made the fear and hatred of the royal 


authority grow into an habit. One may judge of 
the abhorrence they had for it from the beginning, 
by the anſwer they gave to the embaſſadors of King 
Porſenna, who earneſtly ſolicited the reſtoration of 
the Tarquins. * They declared they were rather 
diſpoſed to open their gates to the enemy than the 
Kings, and would ſooner chuſe to loſe their city, 
than they would their liberty. ; 

5. The law, which to prevent any one from at- 
tempting to make himſelf maſter of the republick 
empowered all others to kill him before he was juridi- 
cally condemned, provided that after his death they 
could produce an evident proof of his having entertain- 
ed any ſuch deſign, ſeemed to arm every citizen indif- 


ferently againſt the common enemy, to conſtitute | 
every private man a guardian of the publick liberty, 


and to make him reſponſible for its preſervation. 

6. The heroick valour of Horatius Cocles, with 
the extraordinary rewards and honours he received, 
for ſingly oppoſing on the bridge the auxiliary forces 
of the Tarquins ; the intrepid boldneſs of Scævola, 


Who puniſhed his hand for having failed of his blow; 


the courage of Clelia and her companions ; the 
triumphs decreed to Publicola and his brother Marcus 
upon account of the victories gained over the Kings; 
the funeral oration and ſolemn honours paid to Brutus 
as to the father of liberty, and afterwards to Publicola 
in acknowledgment of his conſtant love for the re- 
publick ; all theſe objects {till contributed to inflame 
their zeal for liberty, and hatred of tyranny ; and 
as theſe great examples excited the admiration of all 
mankind, they inſpired them with an ardent deſire to 
imitate the. 4 TE 


u Ita induxiſſe in animum, tem omnium, ut qui libertati erit 
hoſtibus potius quam regibus por- in illa urbe finis, idem urbi fit. 
tas patefacere; eam eſſe volunta- Liv, lib. 2. n. 15. | 


7. » The 


regiis 
(Brut 


ſuros 


* 
rer 
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altars in their own name and the name of all their po- 


Kerity, that they never would, upon any pretext 


whatſoever, ſuffer the re- eſtabliſhment of the regal 
power, was in all after-ages as preſent to the people's 
minds, as if they had but lately thrown off the yoke 
of a ſevere and ſhameful ſlavery. 

T his averſion, cemented with ſo much blood, and 


ſupported by ſuch powerful motives, was handed down : 


from age to age, not only whilit the republick ſub- 
ſiſted, but under the Emperors alſo, and could not 


be extinguiſhed but with the Empire. * The at- 


tempt of Manlius, in afpiring to the crown, blotted 


out the remembrance of all his great actions, and 


occaſioned his being thrown down without pity from 
the ſummit of that very rock, which he had regained 


from the hand of the enemies. Nothing haſtened 


more the death of Cæſar than the ſuſpicion he had 


raiſed that he deſigned to have himſelf declared King, 
His ſucceffors, beſides the tribunitian power, took the 


titles of Cæſar, Auguſtus, Chief Pontiff, Proconſul, 
Emperor, Father of their Country ; but neither their 
own ambition, nor the flattery of the people ever 
preſumed to go farther, or ſpeak out plain. And 
though they were in poſſeſſion of as abſolute power 
as any King on earth; though ſome of them, as Ca- 


ligula, Nero, Domitian, Commodus, Caracalla and 
Heliogabalus, carried the abuſe of ſovereign power ſo 
far as to exerciſe the moſt cruel tyranny ; yet none 


of them ever ventured to aſſume the diadem, as it 
was judged the mark of a title, which had ſome- 


thing too odious in it for eight or ten centuries to 


* Omnium primim avidum idem in uno homine & erimiæ 


novæ libertatis populum, ne poſt- gloriæ monumentum, & pœnæ 
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7. »The ſolemn oath that the people took at the 


— 


modur flecti precibus aut donis ultime fuit, .. .« + Ut ſciant ho- 


regiis poſſet, jurejurando adegit 
(Brutus,) neminem Rome paſ- 
ſuros regnare. Lib. lib. 2. n. 1. 

x Damnatum tribuni de ſaxo 
Tarpeio dejeceruntz locuſque 


mines quz & quanta decora fœda 
cupiditas regni, non ingrata ſo- 
im, ſed inviſa etiam reddiderit, 
Lav, lib. 6. A, 20. 
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efface; and what is ſtrange and almoſt ineredibis, 


_ whilſt their impious religion permitted them to ſet 
up for Gods, a more reſerved policy forbad- them to 


pretend to be Kings. 
a THE SECOND. 


An —— love of liberty, and a diligent applicator 
Rs extend its rights. 


The whole body of the Roman republick conſiſted 


of two orders, which had each their particular ma- 
giſtrates, as well as their different intereſts, and were 
always oppoſite to each other. The one was called 


the Senate, and was the head and council of the 


ſtate; the other was the common people, called in 
Latin piebs or plebes, which was diſtinguiſhed from 
the nobility and the Patrician families, 
orders joined together formed what was properly called 
the Roman people, populus Romanus; whoſe general 
_ aſſemblies were held either by . centuries, and were 
named centuriata comitia, in which the ſenate had 
the greateſt power; or by tribes, tributa comitia, 
where the power of the people prevailed moſt, | 
T)his people, already elate from the frequent vic- 
| tories and conqueſts they had gained over their neigh- 
bours, conceived ſtill higher ſentiments, from the 
| ſhare they bad in the adminiſtration, and the con- 
ceſſions the ſenate were obliged to make them in the 
times immediately following the revolution. 

Nothing was more capable of pleaſing this people 
than the readineſs with which the conful Publicola in 

one night cauſed his houſe to be pulled down to the 

ground, upon ſome murmurings againſt the height of 
its ſituation and the largeneſs of the buildings which 
was looked on as a citadel, 

The ſame Publicola, to remove what was moſt ter- 
rible in the conſular power, and make it more gentle 
and e cauſed the a ax to be taken away in the 

city 


Theſe two 
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city from the faſces which were carried before the 


conſul; and when he ſhewelJ himſelf in an aſſem- 
bly of the people, he ordered that they ſhould be 
bowed down, as though he ſubmitted them to the 
people, and did homage to them for his authority. 

He farther extremely augmented the power of the 
people and their immunities by the law, which al- 
lowed of an appeal to the people from the judgment 
of the conſuls and ſenate; by that which condemn- 
ed thoſe to death who ſhould accept any office with- 
out receiving it from the people ; by the law, which 
excuſed the poor citizens from paying taxes; and 
by that which exempted ſuch as were diſobedient 
to the conſuls from corporal puniſhment, and re- 
duced the penalty of their diſobedience to a pecuniary 
mula. 

To advance the authority of the people ſtill farther, 
he thought fit to diſcharge himſelf of the cuſtody and 
management of the publick treaſure, and prohibited 
any of his relations and friends from meddling with 
it, He therefore depoſited it in the temple of Saturn, 
and allowing the people to chuſe two officers, who 
ſhould have the keeping of it, he gave them a great 
ſhare in the adminiſtration of the finances, which 
are the force of the ſtate, the ſtrength of the ms 
and the ſubſtance of rewards, 

The people growing fond of being admitted into 
the adminiſtration, were careful ever after to loſe no- 
thing of their ground; and they could not be more 
agreeably pleaſed than by having an opportunity 


given them of enlarging their rights and preroga- EY 


tives. 

The ſtrongeſt barrier they oppoſed to the proceed- 
ings of the ſenate and conſuls, and the firmeſt ſup 
of their credit and liberty, was the eſtabliſhment of | 


Th. Gratum id multitudini ſpec- factam populi quam confalis ma- 
taculum fuit, ſummiſſa fibi eſſe jeſtatem vimque majorem eſſe. 
peril inſignia, confeſſionemque Lib. lib. 2. n. 7. 


the 
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the tribunes of the people, * which was one of the con- 
ditions of their reconciliation with the ſenate and their 
return into the city, after their withdrawing to the 


mons ſacir. The perſon of theſe tribunes, who were 


properly creatures of the people, was declared ſacred 
and inviolable. At fir ſt they created two, and after- 
wards they were multiplied to the number of ten. 
T he Patricians were rendered abſolutely incapable of 
this employment; and to diſable them from influen- 
cing the election of the tribunes, it was ordered that 
all the plebeian magiſtrates ſhould be nominated in the 
aſſemblies, which were held by tribes, wherein the 
ſenators had little authority. The violence and injuſ- 
_ tice of the decemvirs, which occaſioned the ſecond re- 
treat of the people to the Aventine hill, gave occaſion 
alſo to ſtrengthen the tribunes with an additional pow- 
er. It was decreed that the laws made by the people in 
theaſſemblies held by tribes ſhould oblige all the Roman 
people, and conſequently the ſenate as well as the reſt; 

b hich gave the tribunes a great authority; that they 
| ſhould create no magiltrate, from whom it might not 
be allowed to appeal, and that every private man ſhould 
be empowered to kill with impunity whoever ſhould 
- oppoſe this ordinance ; that the perſon of the tribunes 
ſhould be again declared more ſacred and inviolable 
than ever. Their power in ſhort extended very far, 
and reached even to the conſuls themſelves, whom they 

retended they had a right to impriſon, e as they pub- 
lickly declared upon an occaſion, when the ſenate had 


2 Agi deinde de concordia cœep- m per clientium ſuffragia 
tum conceſſumque in conditio- creandi-quos vellent tribunos au- 
nes, ut plebi ſui magiſtratus eſſent ferret, Ibid. n. 56. | 
ſacroſancti, quibus auxilii latid ad- b Qua lege tribunitiis rogationi- 
| verſus conſules eſſet, neve cui pa- bus telum acerrimum datum eſt, 
trum capere eum magiſtratum li- Liv. I. 3. n. 55. | 
ceret, Liv. lib. 2. n. 33. Pro collegio pronuntiant, pla- 
a Volero, tribunus „leds, roga- cere conſules ſenatui dicto audien- 
tionem tulit ad populum, ut ple- tes eſſe: fi adverſus conſenſum 
beii magiſtratus tributis comitiis ſi- ampliſſimi ordinis ultra tendant, 
erent. Haud parva res, ſub titu= in vincula ſe duci eos juſſuros 
lo prima ſpecie minime atroci fe- Lie, lib, 4. n. 26, 1 
rebatur ; ſed quæ patriciis omnem 2 5 
* recourſe 
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their duty, who refuſed to obey them. 


After the people had thus confirmed their authority, 
they ſtill went on to form new projects, which the 


tribunes, out of zeal or complaiſance, did not fail to 
ſucceed with great warmth. They ſpared no pains to 
open themſelves the way to all poſts of dignity, and 
eſpecially the conſulſhip, which was the firſt office of 


the ſtate, in which the greateſt part of the publick au- 


thority reſided, and was reſerved for the patricians a- 


lone. After long and hot diſputes, at laſt they ob- 
tained it, and upon the occaſion of a ſlight adventure. 
I beg leave here to tell the ſtory, as it is one of the 


moſt beautiful and moſt natural to be found in Livy. 


.... Fabius Ambuſtus had married his eldeſt daughter 
to Serv. Sulpicius a patrician, and the younger to a 
young plebeian, named Licinius Stolo. One day as the 
latter was viſiting her elder ſiſter, and they were talk. 
ing together, Sulpicius, who was then tribune of the 


ſoldiers with conſular power, coming home, the lictor 
ſtruck the door with the rod he carried in his hand, 


according to cuſtom, and made a great noiſe. The 


younger Fabia, who was unacquainted with the cuſ- 


tom, having expreſſed ſome fright upon the occaſion, | 


— | 
recourſe to their authority to reduce the conſuls to 


d M. Fabii Ambufti, potentis 


viri, filiz duz nuptæ, Ser. Sulpi- 
cio major, minor C, Licinio Sto- / 


loni erat, —— Forte ita incidit, 
ut in Ser, Sulpicii tribuni militum 
domo ſorores Fabizz, cam inter ſe 
(ut fit) ſermonibus tempus tere- 
rent, liftor Sulpicii, cam is de fo- 
ro ſe domum reciperet, forem 
(ut mos eſt) virga percuteret. Cam 
ad id, moris ejus inſueta, expa- 
viſſet minor Fabia, riſui ſorori fu- 
it, miranti ignorare id ſororem. 
Czterdm, is riſus ſtimulos parvis 


mobili rebus animo muliebri ſub- 


didit: frequentià quoque proſe- 
quentium rogantiumque numquid 
vellet, credo fortunatum matri- 
monium ei ſororis viſum; ſuique 


Vor. III. 


ipſam malo arbitrio, que I proxi- 
mis. quiſque minime anteiri vult, 
pœnituiſſe. Confuſam eam ex re- 


centi morſu animi cam pater for- 


te vidiflet, percunctatus ſat in ſal- 


va, avertentem cauſam doloris 
(quippe nec ſatis piam adverſus ſo- 


rorem, nec admodum in virum 
honorificam) elicuit, comiter ſciſ- 
citando, ut fateretur eam eſſe cau- 
fam doloris, qudd junta impart 


eſſet, nupta in domo, quam nec 
honos nec gratia intrare poſſet. 
Conſolans inde filiam Ambuſtus, 
bonum animum habere juſſit: eoſ- 
dem propediem domi viſuram ho- 
nores, quos apud ſororem yiderats. 
Liv. lib. 6. n. 34. 2 


R Sa ; 1 * 


on above us, made Her repent of being married as ſhe 
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Her ſiſter laughed at her ſimplicity, and wondered ſhe 

did not know whit it meant. Js the ſmalleſt trifles 
often make an ithprefſibn upon the ſe.:, the younger 
Fabia was highly offended at the mitth of her ſiſter, 
The multitude of followers, Who attended the military 
tribune, and expected his orders, without doubt made 
Her conſider the fortune of her elder lifter as far ſupe- 
rior to her own ; and a fecret Jealouſy, which is apt to 
occaſion an uneafinefs at Teing our relations in a ſtati- 


was. Whilſt this uneafinefſs hung upon Her, her fa- 
ther coming in and finding her very forrowful, defired 
to know the reafon. Rut is The could hot diſcover it, 
without ſeeming to want friendſhip for her fiſter, and 
feſpect for her huſband, ſhe declined telling Him for 
fome time, Fabius at laſt, by kind expreſſions and 
_ Earefſes, drew the ſecret from her, and the ingenwouſ- 
ly owned that the caufe of her grief Was the being 
married into a family, which was incapabſe of any 
poſt of honour or authority. Her father comforted 
der, arid bad her not be uneaſy, for fhe Thould Toon 
fe the fame dignity in her family, as tirade her think 
her ſiſter ſo happy. From that moment therefore he 
labbured to effect it in conjunction With his fon · in- aw 


_ Licinius, Having aſſociated L. Sextius in their de- 
8. a young man of an enterprizing genius, Who 


> þ. 2 | 

1 * nothing dut the rank of patrician to entitle him 
to the higheſt dignities in the ſtate, they ſeized upon 
the favourable opportunity, which the preſent _ 
ture afforded them, and after ſeveral difputes with the 
patricians, they at laſt forced them to admit the plebei- 
ans to the conſulſhip. L. Sextius was the firſt man, 

upon whom this honour was conferred. 
After this victory, nothing remained inacceſſible to 
the people. The offices of prætor, and cenſor, and 
even the dictatorſhip and prieſthood, were all offered 
and granted them; the ſenate rightly judging, that 


e Senatu, cum in ſummis im- in prætura tendente. Liy, lib. 
aſter 


eh id non obtinuiſſet, minds 8. u. 15. 
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after they had been reduced to grant them the conſul- 


ſhip, it would be to no purpoſe to diſpute any. thing 
elſe with them. And thus the people, who were lit- 


tle leſs than ſlaves under the Kings, and clients with- 
out power under the patricians, became by degrees e- 


qual to their patrons, and their aſſociates in all the ho- 
nours and employments of the commonwealth, 


CHARACTER THE THIRD. 


The reciprocal moderation of the ſenate and people in their 


The diſputes between the people and ſenate con- 
cerning publick employments continued very long, 
and were carried on with ſuch a warmth and vigout, 
as made them ſeem impoſſible to be terminated but by 

the ruin of one of the parties. The tribunes of the 
people, who were uſually very hot and paſſionate, per- 

petually animated the multitude by bitter inveCtives 
againſt the conſuls and ſenate. Upon the affair of 


prohibiting marriages between the patricians and the 
people, Do you not ſee, fay they, in what con- 


«< tempt you live? They would take from you, if they 
„ could, a part of the very light of heaven. They 
are in pain that you breathe the ſame air with them, 
„ that you talk the ſame language, and have the ſame 
| " figure of men, as they have. Can an thing be 
“ more inſulting and diſgraceful, than to hk one 
“ part of the city unworthy of being allied to the pa- 
e trictans, as though they were polluted and impure? 
And as to dignities, has the republick any cauſe to 
< be diflatisfied with the ſervice of the plebeians in all 
the offices confided to them? There is now nothing 


«© wanting to them but the couſulſhip. And in that 


e for the future they ought to believe their faf 
« and liberty confiſt ; nor till they haye obtained it, 


can they hold r really free, or that they 
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„ have actually thrown off the yoke of ſervitude and 
vn YA” rhe on ff OLE | 
The ſenators were ſometimes no leſs tranſported 
with violence and paſſion. 5 Whatever was granted 
to the people in confirmation of their liberty was look- 
ed upon as ſo much loſt to them. And though 
they owned that the younger part of their body were 
frequently too warm and zealous, yet if one ſide or 
other was to go beyond the bounds of decency, they 
rather choſe to ſee the matter puſhed too far on the ſide 
of their faction, than on that of their adverſaries ;. ſo 
difficult it is, 1 ſays Livy, in diſputes of this nature, 


Where a perfect equality is pretended to be obſerved be- 


tween the two parties, to keep the balance in ſo juſt 
an equilibrium as not to incline to one ſide more than 
the other; every one inſenſibly endeavouring to raife 
himſelf in order to depreſs his adverſary, and to make 
Himſelf formidable, that he may be under no appre- 
henſion from him, as if there was no medium be- 
twixt doing and receiving an injury, © | 
It muſt be owned however to the glory of the Ro- 


F Ecquid ſentitis in quanto con- 
temtu vivatis? Lucis vobis hujus 
1 fi liceat, adimant. Quod 
piratis, qudd vocem mittitis, 
quod formas hominum habetis, 
indignantur. An eſſe 
ulla major aut infignior contume- 
lia poteſt, quam partem civitatis, 
velut contaminatam, indignam 
connubio haberi ? Liv, lib. 4. n. 


. * 
Nullius eorum (qui ex plebe ere - 


ati ſint tribuni militum) populum 
Romanum penituiſſe, Conſula- 


tum ſupereſſe plebeiis. Eam eſſe 


: arcem libertatis, id columen. Si 
esd perventum fit, tum populum 
Romanum vere exactos ex urbe 
reges, & ſtabilem libertatem ſuam 
exiſtimaturum. Liv. 6. n. 37. 
s Quicquid libertati plebis cave - 
retur, id patres decedere ſuis opi- 


dus credebant, Liv. lib. 3. u. 55. | 


h Senjores patrum, ut nimis fe- 
roces ſuos credere juvenes eſſe, 
ita malle, fi modus excedendus eſ- 
ſet, ſuis quam adverſariis ſupereſ- 


ſe animos, Adeo moderatio tu- 


endæ libertatis, dum æquari velle 


fimulando ita ſe quiſque extollit, 


ut deprimat alium, in difficili eſt ; 


cavendoque ne metuant homines, 


metuendos ultro ſe efficiunt: & 
injuriam à nobis repulſam, tan- 
quam aut facere aut pati neceſſe 
ſit, injungimus aliis. Liv. lib. 3. 


n. 66. 


i Eternas eſſe opes Romanas, 


niſi inter ſemet ipfi ſeditionibus fir- 


vient. 1d unum venenum, eam 
labem civitatibus opulentis reper- 
tum, ut magna imperia mortalia 


eſſent. Diu ſuſtentatum id ma- 
lum, partim patrum conſiliis, par- 
tim patientia plebis, Liv. lib. 2. 
n I 
1 | man 
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man people, that this diſpoſition, which ſeemed rea- 
dy to have recourſe to the laſt extremities, and break 


out into bloody ſeditions, the uſual ſource and cauſe 
of the ruin of great empires, was long reſtrained and 
in a manner ſuſpended, partly by the wiſdom of the 
ſenators, and partly by the patience of the people; 
and for above fix hundred years, as we have already 
obſerved, theſe domeſtic diſputes never degenerated in- 


to civil wars. 1 


There were always grave and diſcreet men in the 


ſenate, zealous for the publick good *, and alike avoid- 
ing the two oppoſite extremes, either of betraying the 

_ Intereſts of the ſenate to gain the favour of the people, 
or of irritating and provoking the people by declaring 
too warmly for the ſenate, who managed ſo as toinduce 


both parties to a reconciliation, and by prudent con- 
deſcenſions to prevent the fatal conſequences, which 


| too obſtinate a reſiſtance mult have inevitably induced. 


They repreſented to their conſuls when too hot and 
violent, as Appius was, that they ſhould not attempt to 
carry the conſular power beyond the juſt bounds, which 


the common benefit of peace and concord required; 
that whilſt the tribunes and the conſuls were engaged 


in drawing over all they could to their ſeparate inte- 


_ reſts, the republick torn and divided was reduced to 
a a languiſhing condition, both parties being more in- 
tent upon ruling than preſerving it. * They repre- 


ſented alſo to the tribunes, that it would be neither 


glorious nor adyantageous to them to found and enlarge 


1 k Alios conſules, ut per prodi- ad ſe quiſque omnia trahant, nibil 


| pellet, Dum tribuni conſulẽſque . 
Sa 3 5 their 


tionem dignitatis patrum plebi a- 
dulatos, aut acerbè tuendo jura 
_ ordinis, aſperiorem domando mul- 
titudinem feciſſe; T. Quintium 


orationem memorem majeſtatis 


patrum concordiæque ordinum 


habuiſſe, Liv. lib. 3. n. 69. 

1 Ab Appio petitur, ut tantam 
conſularem majeſtatem eſſe vellet, 
quanta in concordi civitate eſſe 


relictum eſſe virium in medio; diſ- 
tractam laceratamque rempublicam 
magis quorum in manu fit, quàm ut 
incolumis fit, quæri. Liv. lib. a. n. 57. 

m Ne ita omnia tribuni poteſ- 
tatis ſuæ implerent, ut nullum 
publicum confilium finerent eſſe. 
Ita demum liberam civitatem fo- 
re, ita æquatas leges, fi ſua quiſque 
jura ordo, ſuam majeſtatem tene- 
at. Liv. lib. 3. n. 63. 
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their authority upon the ruin of the ſenate, which was 
the. publick council; and that the only means to eſta- 
bliſh the liberty of Rome, and ſupport an equality a- 
mong the citizens, was to maintain each order of the 
ſtate in its juſt rights =, privileges. 

The people on their ſige ſhewed ſometimes a ſur- 
_ prizing temper and moderàtion, and behaved with a 
generoſity one would — think a multitude capable 
of; as may be ſeen in the following inſtance of an aſ- 
ſembly, where they appeared at firſt more exaſperated 
than ever. The people ſeemed reſolved not to take up 
arms againſt the enemy, who were then in the field, 
unleſs they were admitted to have a ſhare in the go- 
vernment, The ſenate finding they mult either ſub- 
mit to the people or the enemy, after having given up 
the buſineſs of marriages to no purpoſe, judged it re- 
quiſite to do the ſame in regard to the publick employ- 
ments; and having propoſed to nominate military tri- 
bunes inſtead of conſuls, they conſented that the ple- 
beians ſhould be admitted to that employment. The 
event proved, that after the heat and fire of the diſ- 
pute was over, and they were calm rough to judge 
of matters as they ought, that the people were quite 
different from what they were hal it ſubſiſted. 
Fox ſatisfied with the condeſcenſion of the ſenate, they 
_ nominated none but patricians to be military tribunes, 


with a moderation, ſays Livy, an equity, and great- || 


neſs of ſoul, ſeldom found even in one man. Han 
mudeſtiam, equitaiemgue, & altitudinem animi, uli 
nunc in uno Inveneris, que tune Populi uni ver fi fuit? 


3 dann depokes_certamina f. 
„ 3 Liv, Ib. 
. s 


The end of the third Vol vux. 


